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CAUTION 


When Doubletone Inks are specified | 
It means Ullman’s genuine 
Doubletone Inks or Ullmanines. 
You may not detect the counterfeits, 
But your customer will. 

In imitative specimen books 

Not only our very designations 

Are frequently appropriated, 

But sometimes to mislead and deceive 
Our Inks Themselves Are Used. 
These can, however, be obtained only 
From us or our recognized agents. 

















Some of our most popular shades are: 
Doubletone Cameo Art Brown 
Doubletone Cameo Art Green 
Doubletone Brazil Brown 
Doubletone Bronze Green 4-A 
Doubletone Light Sepia N-S 
Doubletone Light Sepia A 
Doubletone Rembrandt Brown A 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 


~ New York (uptown) Philadelphia 
New York (downtown) Cleveland 
Chicago Cincinnati 
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= Open Stock Envelope Department 


VERY employee in this department is an en- 
velope specialist. He must qualify for speedand 
accuracy—that’s part of BUTLER SERVICE. 


By the box or carload—envelopes of every 
description for every purpose. Let us send 
samples and quote on ‘your requirements. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


R PAPER COMPANY 


c. A G oO. 











Distributors of * Butler Brands” 


- Standard Paper Company . "Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Interstate Paper Company . Kansas City, Missouri 
Southwestern Paper C 
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$ .30 per 1000 $1.60 per 1000 
30% profit on 10M = $ .90 30% profit on 10M = $4.80 


Thirty Per Cent Profit on 10,000 CHEAP PLAIN TAGS costing 30 cents 
per 1000 is’ - - - - - - . - $ .90 


Thirty Per Cent Profit on 10,000 DENNISON STANDARD PLAIN TAGS 
costing $1.60 per 1000 is - - - - - $4.80 


Boy, Power, Light, Press, Ink, Composition and Make-Ready 


ry Cost the same for both Jobs y 


Every raise, therefore, in the Quality of the Tags sold 
means an increase in the profit without any corresponding 
increase in the labor or overhead expense. 


Doemnoon Standard Tags 


Have been the strongest tags on the market since 1863. 
ae defy wet weather and rough handling. Sell your customer Standard Tags. 


Samples furnished to printers on request 


Dennioon Manufaclwing Sox 


THE TAG MAKERS 
BOSTON NEW YORK NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
26 Franklin St. 15 John St. 15 W. 27thSt. 1007 Chestnut St. 62 E. Randolph St. 905 Locust St. 


Sales offices in thirty-three leading cities 
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An “Oswego” Helps You Win 


More Business 








Q In the long run your profits depend more on 
doing work we// than on doing it cheaply. 


G Increased business is always the result of 
effective production. 


@] Therefore you should know that ‘“‘Oswego”’ 
cutters are an aid to effective and perfect 
production. They produce the maximum 
quantity of perfect work at a saving of time 


and of labor. 


@ Any “ Oswego” cutter is a good investment. 
It pays you yearly dividends represented by 
the saving in power alone. 


@ Every ‘“‘Oswego” machine, from the little 
bench cutter to the giant auto, has more new 
and important improvements than any other 
cutting machine yet produced. 


@ It must have at least three points of superi- 
ority before it is placed on the market. 


@ Before buying any cutting machine, investi- 
gate the “Oswego” line. Write for the port- 
folio — ‘*‘ Cutting Machines Exclusively.” It 
may solve your cutting problems. Sexd for 
it to-day. 








NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


Oswego, New York 
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ENGRAVING DEPARTMENT 
QF THE 


. = HENRY O. SAEPARD / 





DESIGNERS ™"  CNGRAVERS 


THREE COLOR & FOUR COLOR PROCESS PLATES 
A SPECIALTY 


652 SHERMAN ST. 
CHICAGO 


FORMERLY 
THE INLAND WALTON 
ENGRAVING 
c 





























THE HEAV TEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND _HANDSOMEST Two REVOLUTION, COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 168-172 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY OMAHA, ST. PAUL, SEAT TLE, DALLAS, WASHINGTON, 1 a 
National Paper & Type Company, 31 Burling Slip, New York, Exporters to South America, with branches in Mexico, Cuba, Peru, Argentina and Chile. 
cabins 
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The Babcock Optimus 


The Babcock Optimus 








Following each other, the Optimus and 
the — salesmen had been called into the 
buyer’s presence several times, until finally 
the Optimus man was told, “I can’t decide 
between the two machines; I’d like to buy 
both. How shall I settle it?” 

“Now, Mr. Buyer, you know that all com- 
position rollers on the Optimus are inter- 
changeable; any one of them can be used 
anywhere, on form or table, as ductor or 
rider. It is a great saving and convenience. 
Can it be done on the —?” 

“No; it can’t.” 

‘“‘Any Optimus form or table roller can be 
put out of service almost instantly without 
disturbing any other. Is it possible to do 
this on the —?” 


“No; it isn’t.” 

“The Optimus well distributes ink before 
it gets to the table. Does the — do that?” 

“No; it doesn’t.” 

“The Optimus delivery is always ready for 
any size or grade of stock without resetting, 
or change of any sort whatever. It’s a big 
thing. No such saving on the — is there?” 

“No; there isn’t.” 

“The Optimus has a back-up from feeder’s 
platform. Has the —?” 

“No; it hasn’t. I now know which press I 
want. Make your contract and I'll sign it.” 

The above was an actual occurrence. It 
can happen often to the advantage of buyers. 

The Optimus has other exclusive features 
fully as profitable to its owners. 





SET IN AUTHORS ROMAN 





LERKS who have 

grown old in the service 
of their country, state or 
county, know better than 
anyone else the manifold 
reasons why 








Brown’s Linen 
Ledger Paper 


is Uncle Sam’s standard. They know that it never 
discolors or weakens from age, constant handling 
and working over. They know that its writing 
surface is perfect. They know that erasures can 
be written over without the penpoint sticking and 
spattering, without the ink running and blurring. 
They know that books made of this paper open 
flat and smooth. 

And experienced printers know that Brown’s 
Linen Ledger Paper possesses perfect ruling 
qualities. No matter how fine the ruling, it rules 
clean and sharp. There is no missing, blurring or 
filling. There is no clogging of pens. Brown’s 
Linen Ledger Paper permits and aids good work 
—and what is very important, it assures satisfaction 
to your customers. 


Write for Sample-Book 
We also make All Linen and Bond 
Papers of the better grades. 


L. L. BROWN PAPER COMPANY 


(Established 1850) Adams, Berkshire Co., Mass. 


; Facsimile of Watermark 
. LLBROWN G IPAPER Co. 
? LINEN éS73 LEDGER 

















BUY THE ORIGINAL 


Imitation is the most sincere form of flattery, and it is therefore with 
pardonable pride that we notice the tendency among offset press 
designers to follow the lines of the 


SCOTT Rotary Offset Press 


BUT the fact is that none of these imitations embody all the 
necessary features that have promoted the success of the SCOTT. 





The SCOTT Rotary Offset Press was the first offset press that made 
_ offset colorwork possible on a commercially profitable basis. 


It is still the o7/y offset press that allows the correct time for feeding 
all sizes of sheets, including the maximum. This is a vital feature which 
every purchaser should investigate thoroughly, as it means DOLLARS 
SAVED in minimum spoilage. 


It is still the o#/y offset press having a perfect SIX-ROLLER 
Distribution with four vibrating rollers and large vibrating drum. It will 
print anything, from the lightest tint to the heaviest solid. 


THERE ARE MANY OTHER EXCLUSIVE FEATURES OF 
=_. Send for our circular and catalogue describing the press 
in detail. 





SIZES: 28x38 34x46 34x52 38 x 52 - 38x58 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 


Main Office and Factory: Plainfield, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
NEW YORK, 1 Madison Ave. CHICAGO, Monadnock Block 


























New Periodical Folder 


Has a range of 8, 12, 16, 20, 24 

and 28 pages. Pastes and trims 8, 

12 and 16 pages. Pastes 8, 12, 16, 
20, 24 and 28 pages. 


MADE BY 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 


Erie, Pa. 


Chicago New York City 
343 South Dearborn Street 38 Park Row 


Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Texas 
J. H. Schroeter & Bro. 1102 Commerce Street 
LESROQ 
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(C(K-RACK WARRANTED STAM’ ED ON EVERY BUTTON 


IF YOUR JUBBFER CAn’T St’ PLY YOU ORDER DIRECT 


-RACK COLLAR BUTTON Co. 


MAKERS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


FACTORY 


158 PINE ST. 


LESROOM 


STER ST. 
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Courtesy of THE HABERDASHER 
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EXTENSIVELY ADVERTISED TO TRADE AND [I 


STOCK OF STAPLE EFFECTS FOR IMMEDIATE) 











BOSTON NEW YI 
77 SUMMER STREET 752 BROA 
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FIVE POINTS 


OF THE 


AUTOPRESS 


Read What These Users in the 
Southern States 

Say the Autopress 

Has 

Done: 











Register 


“We ran several two-color 


forms on same to an absolute ; 
hair-line register, and with a Simple 
pressman who had only about Operation 
two weeks’ experience on the 
press.” 
W. H. COYLE “We had made a close study 
& CO., of the machine from a mechani- 
Houston, Texas. cal standpoint previous to pur- 
chasing it, and since installing 
it we have made quite a study 
and have found the machine re- 
markably simple for the amount of 
© 2 work that it can and does accom- 
Distribution plish; and we are very well satisfied.” 
RAMIRES-JONES PRTG. Co., 
Baton Rouge, La. 





























“The character of the work, to begin 
with, we consider superior to that produced 
on the cylinder press, and we are able to 
secure pf of at least 3,500 to 4,000 Speed 
per hour, running time. The register is 
exceptionally good and the distribution “We are very glad to state that the experience we 
beyond criticism.” have had thus far has given us a most favorable im- 

THE EXLINE-REIMERS CO., pression of your press. It is the first press we have 
Dallas, Texas. bought that actually turns out the number of impres- 
sions guaranteed by the makers. We find the spoilage 
Remember that the wonderful distribution of to be very small. The register is good and ink distri- 
the Autopress, perfect register, easy make- . P ° A ae 
ready and great speed will qualify you to do bution is especially satisfactory. 
every grade of long or short runs more THE HUGH STEPHENS PRINTING CO., 


quickly and at a greater profit for each job. i 
Jefferson City, Mo. 





























Wear-Proof 











“The impression is rigid and registration good. The wear so far on our press is no more 
than you would expect in the two years that we have been running it. 
“In conclusion we would say that the Autopress is entirely practical.” 
CHAPMAN PRINTING CO., St. Joseph, Mo. 


SEND TO-DAY FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


UT aie, 4 Sete 
Y \ SY & TA, GA., es Building 

{ op J} OS) LONDON, ENG., 85 Fleet Street 

£ : SAN FRANCISCO, Phelan Building 


299 Broadway, New York TORONTO, CAN. Carlaw Avenue 




















& € MODERNIZED 
Hamilton's gursxcron 
Now available in WOOD or STEEL 





Catalog of all-steel composing-room furniture now ready. A copy will be sent to all 
inquiring printers interested in steel equipments. 






CG Within the past ten years 
the entire working equip- 


An overhead Lead and Slug Bank, carried ment of the composing-room 
from a ceiling beam by pipe iron adjustable has been completely revolu- 
supports. Lined with tin on the underside tionized. The continued 

and with electric lighting fixtures. increase in cost of materials 


used in printing, as well as the 
increased cost in labor, with 
no large increase in the selling 
price of the product, has 
brought forcibly to the mind 
of thinking printers the 
necessity of the most eco- 
nomical arrangement possible 
to obtain. Necessity is truly 
the mother of invention. Hundreds of printers have seen the light and have rearranged their composing- 
rooms. Hundreds of other printers will be forced by competition to make the change. The leaders in this 
movement are the leaders in the printing business. 

@ Furniture that served the printer ten years ago is obsolete now. The best equipment made of wood with which few printers are 
as yet equipped is now second in point of efficiency and economy to the steel equipment just entering the field. Why should 
thousands of printers lag in the procession and trail behind the few who reap the greatest benefit by first observing the necessity 
of the change? The cost of production lies largely in the composing-room. It is possible to save from 25 to 50% in the floor space 
and from 10 to 25°% in the composing-room labor. ‘This fact should be an incentive to every wide-awake printer to give the 
question of the rearrangement of the composing-room the most careful consideration. An expert printing-office engineer is available 
at all times to show what can be done. 

@ The value of Lead and Slug Banks conveniently located over Stone Frames, Make-up Tables, Break-up Banks and other 
articles of Composing-room Furniture is now generally recognized by the best printers who have an eye open to systematic 
arrangement of material and consequent cost reduction. 


@ These banks utilize overhead space otherwise wasted, and they put the material in the best possible position for rapid handling. 





@ They can be supplied in various patterns, with or without lighting fixtures and in any required size. They can be hung from 
the ceiling by means of iron supports, adjustable or fixed, or supported by uprights attached to the ends of the Stone Frame or 
other piece of furniture. 

@ We have a descriptive circular showing other illustrations of Supported Lead and Slug Banks with approximate prices. This 
will be mailed promptly to any printer interested in this improved arrangement. 


— 





Ask for a copy of **COMPOSING-ROOM ECONOMY,” showing floor plans of thirty-two modernized composing-rooms in some of the leading 
: printing-plants in the United States, 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Office and Factories . . . TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Eastern Office and Warehouse . . . RAHWAY, N. J. 








ALL PROMINENT DEALERS SELL HAMILTON GOODS 





A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed free to every inquiring printer. 
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Some of Our Leaders 











ACH machine illustrated here is a 
leader of its particular type. 
Neither time nor expense has been 
spared in perfecting The Seybold Full 
Line. A quarter of a century spent in 
investigating, designing and devising 
machinery to cover the needs of Printer, 
Bookbinder, Lithographer, Paper-Mill 
and allied industries, has produced a line 
of machinery that stands preéminently 
at the head. 

These are only a few of the machines 
we manufacture. Full particulars and 
illustrations of our entire line may be had 
by addressing the home office and fac- 
tory, or any of our branches or agencies. 






































THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Highest-Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper-Mills 


Paper-Houses, Paper-Box Makers, etc. 


Embracing — Cutting Machines, in a great variety of styles and sizes, Book Trimmers, Die-Cutting Presses, Rotary 
Board Cutters, Table Shears, Corner Cutters, Knife Grinders, Book Compressors, Book Smashers, 
Standing Presses, Backing Machines, Bench Stampers; a complete line of Embossing 
Machines equipped with and without mechanical Inking and Feeding devices. 


Home Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES: New York, 70 Duane Street; 


THE BARNHART TYPE Founpry Co., 1102 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. 


CHICAGO, 112-114 Harrison St., New Rand-McNally Bldg, 
AGENCIES: J. H.ScHRogTER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. MorRISON Co., Toronto, Ont.; TORONTO TyPE Founpry Co., Ltp., Winnipeg, Man.; 
KEYSTONE TyPE FOUNDRY OF CALIFORNIA, 638 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
































TRADE MARK 


e a ie ¥ ED "lyicro-Ground. BD VWyicro-Ground. CD "|yicro-Ground, ‘ % 


ESTABLISHED 1830 


‘COKS i) 
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Paper Knives 


are just enough better to warrant inquiry 
if you do not already know about them. 











NY, EBRD ETON, BED WTS} -849TNN, ees “ETH -o297N_ 
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“‘New Process’’ quality. New package. 
“COES” warrant (that’s different) better service and 


No Price Advance! 


In other words, our customers get the benefit of all 
improvements at no cost to them. 


LORING COES & CO., Inc. 


DEPARTMENT COES WRENCH CO. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


New York Office —W. E. ROBBINS, 29 Murray St. 
Phone, 6866 Barclay 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary and Regina 
Sole Agents for Canada 
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COES RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife work . ° e ° 1890 
First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust . Py ° ° . ° 5 . - 1893 
First to use special steels for paper work . . . . ce ee « « FSD4 
. First to use a special package . rm ° e * . = ° ° ° 5 1901 
First to print and sell by a ‘‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . ° . . - 1904 
First to make first-class Knives, any kind . e ° m . - since 1830 


COES is Always Best! 
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C4e DEX TER PERFORATING 
QUADRUPLE 72 RIGHT ANGLE BOOK WORK 


Folds 2 sixteens, 4 sixteens, or 2 thirty-two page sections, 
, with the heads of each perforated, doing 
away with wrinkling 





“ARGES 7 
46 Page FORM 


LARGEST ~ 
32 PAGE FORM 





SMALLEST 
32 PAGE 
FORM 





4-SIXTEEN PAGE 
SIGNATURES FROM t SHEET 





a ue st 


ti atti 











Feed Board 








Feed Rollern, 


if ; 





All folds are made at right angles, the same as on the Dexter 
Double Sixteen Folder. The sections can be inserted, making 











2 signatures of 32 pages. Edges can be trimmed to open the 
pages for magazine work —when desired. With Dexter or Cross 
Automatic Feeder attached it folds 8000 to 10000 sixteen page 
signatures per hour. 


2% fold 


driving Shatt 
Grippers 
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DEXTER RIGHT ANGLE QUADRUPLE 
(With Dexter Feeder attached) 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
FOLDERS, CROSS CONTINUOUS FEEDERS, PILE FEEDERS, CUTTERS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO, CANADA 
Dodson Printers’ Supply Co. Brintnall & Bickford The J. L. Morrison Co, 


























If you have followed the previous matter set forth by us in this publication concerning the manner in which we secure an 
absolutely rigid impression on The Hodgman, as well as other features of the technique of our construction, you may be interested 
in the elements that contribute such extraordinary strength and longevity to these machines over the presses of other makers. 








Figure 1 q 


Fig. 1 shows our main bed-driving and reversing shaft —a solid steel member (4% in. diameter in the larger sizes), 
made in one piece, the reversing crank and the collar carrying the bed-driving gear being forged integral with the shaft. 


Figure 2 





Fig. 2 provides an illustration of the shaft with the bed-driving gear and crank pin and block in position. This 
represents a ruggedness of construction neither attained nor attempted in any other flat-bed press. 

We can give you many other very important and interesting facts in a half hour’s personal chat, that seem impossible 
to put comprehensively into printed form. 

An invitation to call upon you will meet with a most prompt and cordial response. 








The Huber Hodgman Printing Press Company 


Represented direct by 


H. W. THORNTON, Chicago, Illinois ° P eaicas 
P. LAWRENCE P. M. CO., LTD., London, England Metropolitan Life Building 

DR. OTTO C. STRECKER, Darmstadt, Germany 

§. COOKE PROPRIETARY, LTD., Melbourne, Australia Factory: Taunton, Mass. NEW YORK 
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SAVES 


THE COST 


OF 


SLIP-SHEETING 





PERMITS 


OF 


PRINTING 
TURNING 


PRINTING 
AND 
BINDING 


ALL 
HAS GOOD COLOR THE SAME 


DAY 




















WORKS 


BEAUTIFULLY 





MAKES 
FRIENDS 





is ALSO-—GOO D-1or THE 





























jimmie: 


TEACH BUSINESS MEN 


@ Not to spend money on their offices and office 
fixtures and then neglect their stationery. 





@ Show them that half their customers never see 
the offices and are forced to form all conclusions = 
from the letters they receive. = 





@ Teach them, Mr. Printer, that your work on 


WORTHIMORE BOND 


**l¢ has the crackle’’ 


will give them a representative that will always = 
live up to any standard of excellence and eff- = 
ciency they can establish. = 


@ Teach them that YOU are able to give them, 
through the agency of WORTHMORE BOND, 
a degree of paper luxury, without extravagance, 
that can not be equaled. 


| 
—< i ior ay ae 


Now you may say that this is just plain talk, 
that talk is cheap (it really isn’t in these 
pages), that anybody could say the same 
thing about any paper; but just drop us a 
line and receive prices, particulars, and a = 
portfolio that will show you exactly how = 
WORTHMORE BOND makes money for 
the consumer and the PRINTER. 





The Whitaker Paper Company 


Cincinnati 





SOLD IN THE EAST BY 
BAY STATE PAPER COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


TANT 
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This Handy Rule for Figuring 
ERE isa Envelopes, Free to You 


desk rule 
that you want—-thin hardwood, brass bound and accurate 
to a hair, and besides having the inch marks down to 
sixteenths on both its sides, it is covered with ingenious and 
- easily understood tables of measurement that will instantly inform you 
of every important fact in connection with envelope estimating— 
facts that will save you time and money and put an end to guesswork. 


You can profit by our service in envelope SEND FOR 

















making—-but whether you ever hook up with 
us or not, you are welcome to this free rule IT TODAY 


. Western States Env 


| Manufacturers of ‘‘Sure Stick’’ E 


t and Lithographers 





lope Co., Milwaukee 
pes for Pri 


‘Bom ewewteres 
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Patented in 
United States 
Great Britain 
France 
Belgium 








A Stapler that 


Can Prove Its 
Full Claimed 
Merits 


Means Economy in 
the Printing-Office 


The Acme 
Binder No. 6 


is a good stapling ma- 
chine. It has stood the 
test for years and has 
been improved through 
practical experience 
with the demands of 
printing-offices. A 
stapling machine helps 
in securing business. 
Get one and do your 
own pamphlet binding 
in the most economic 
and expeditious 
manner. 

The Acme leads them 
all and is for sale by 
Printers’ Supply Houses 
throughout the United 
States. Forfurtherand 
full particulars write 


The Acme Staple 

MachineCo., Ltd. 

112 North Ninth Street, 
Camden, N. J. 


Progress Typewriter Supply 
Co.,Ltd.,London, England, 
European Agent 











Quick Starting and Stopping 


and fine regulation of speed. These are the source 
of economy to be sought in electric drive. We 
have been making motors and equipping printing 
machinery for fifteen years. Our motors are 
driving some of the largest and most important 
print-shops in America, and we know how. 


The Robbins & Myers Co. 


Main Offices and Factory : 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN ALL IMPORTANT CITIES 
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NOTICE 


This Company is the originator 
and creator of the Linotype art, 
and all existing Linotype machines 
are built under its patents. All Two- 
Letter Linotype machines are 
covered by patents of this Company 
having a number of years to run. 


Any Linotype machine using Iwo- 
Letter Matrices, Multiple Maga- 
zines, or other improvements which 
place the present day Linotype far 
ahead of the earlier machines, can 
not be used without the permission 
of this Company. 

Any person or persons counter- 
feiting or imitating our machinery, 
or persons using such goods, will be | 
held strictly accountable in the 
courts. 

MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 





























your A SPECIAL ROTARY ow" 


“sont KIDDER PRESS COMPANY “sine 


Canada: The J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto Great Britain: John Haddon & Co., London South America: Wassermann & Co., Buenos Aires 
Norway, Sweden and Finland, Aktiebolaget Axel Christiernsson, Stockholm 

















COST ADVERTISED * 














Albany, N. Y...--0--+és+00+00+0-+Hudson Valley Paper Company. 
Raltimore, Md... aper Company. 


& Carpenter Paper Company. 
Dwight Brothers Paper Company. 

escent Paper Company. St. Loui 

use. ° 

; Company 

.++++.Barber-Ellis, Ltd. 








B. D. RISING PAPER COMPANY MANUFACTURERS 


HOUSATONIC BERKSHIRE COUNTY MASSACHUSETTS 



































Do You Know About Our Famous 
Nickeltype Plates? 


Users who appreciate high-class work praise the efficiency 
of our nickeltypes and we know there are none better at any 
price. If you have a high-class job in mind, let us submit 
samples of work both by plate and printed results. This will 
tell the story. Nickeltypes are the one certain process of perfect 
and satisfactory reproduction. 


Why Waste Money on Poor Electrotypes? 


There is no good argument in defense of ‘“! 
when the very best can be had at the same price. 
the users of electrotypes, and that is dependable electrotypes and prompt service. 











“thin-shell”’ or cheap electrotypes 
ere is but one method of satisfying 






Our Entire Plant is Fully 
Equipped 

with new and modern machinery, and in the hands of expert 

workmen. We are capable of handling your work with ab- 
solute satisfaction. 

Buyers of electrotypes should increase the appearance of 

their product through the use of better electrotypes, and this 

may be accomplished with the American Electrotype service. 














Phone Franklin 2264. 


Automatic 53753. 





We will call for your business. 














AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago 
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7 A FEW DISTINGUISHING FEATURES 


The frame is an artistic column that supports the perforating 
mechanism. 


There are no rubber bands or tapes used in the construction. 


All feed rolls are of metal. 
The bearings are oilless, and will never require lubrication. 


The New Universal-Peerless 
Rotary Perforator 


offers a greater range of efficiency, by reason of its 
vast improvements, than the old ‘“‘ PEERLESS” 
rotary, which already stood at the head of its class 
as the one standard and dependable perforator. 

It is now being built in three standard sizes, 
taking sheets 30, 36 and 42 inches wide, and 
each size is equipped with six perforating heads 
and one scoring head; heads being adjustable to 
perforate at parallel intervals of from 5% of an 
inch up to any desired width. 

This space will not permit of our going into 
all of the advantageous details, so best get com- 
plete catalogue giving full particulars. 



















The feed-gauge is adjustable to either right or left hand feed. 
The burr-flattener is of a new design. 

The gearing is all protected. 

The finish is the very best. 











Manufactured by 


A. G. BURTON'S SON 


118 to 124 South Clinton St., 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 








SELLING AGENTS 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
{ CHICAGO, ILL. 
1 LONDON, ENG. 

LIN, GERMANY 
‘MANITOBA 


S. KOCHANSKI 
MILLER & RICHARD . . 


BER 
. WINNIPEG, 











er rf S. W. 
YORK 





MED DOWSIBROS, «6 6.0) = 3 } ss 
E. C. FULLER CO., 28 Reade St., 

THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 
JOHN DICKINSON & CO. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO 





ok haere TORONTO, FCANADA 
. Agents for South Africa and India 
All Branches 





























If its ENGRAVED or EMBOSSED LF we 
ew 


New | 68 9 
Catalogue zs WE DO IT Catalogue 
No. ' 1l 


No. 10 ime a TELEPHONES RANDOLPH 805-806 


Wedding 


Monograms i fos ; i Invitations 
Crests Vie PWHLREUNDE SONS | srvcunce 
Arms : YS ment Cards 


ian Tk CYA STEEL AND COPPER PIATE Vieideg 


. Latest , WEDDING ns ENGRAVERS »* PRINTERS _ —_ 

orrespond- MONOGRA other socia 

ence Papers | DANCE PROGRAMS: GLUB INVITATIONS STEEL DIE EMBOSSERS forms 
BUSINESS STATIONERY-ETC:@@.@. 167020 E.RANDOLPHST., CHICAGO 


























@ The use of Westing- Printers— 

house motors enables If you want to produce 
the printer to produce the Highest Quality 
greatest amount of work Printing 

for the least expense. at Least Cost 

@ Let us tell you why this is so. Let 


h 
pte a i HUBER’S 
in every line of work. P RI N TI N eC 


Write Department 40 to-day for full 
information. INKS 


Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Co. J.M. HUBER ™ Gucaco * 


JOHN MIEHLE, Jr., Mer. 





East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


° ° ai NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA B 
Sales offices in 45 American Cities. cette 


ST. LOUIS 


























There are two other grades —“ SUPERIOR” and 
SUPER FINE™. “SU PERBA’’— both of equal excellence when price is 


considered. Write for particulars and prices and for name 


(KI N G EN AM E L) " pee — ttt a _ 
“SSUPERFINE 7 nas: 


KING PAPER COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Supercalendered and Extra Machine-Finished Books, 
Map, Lithograph, Plate, Envelope, Writing, OFFSET 
and COATED BOOK. 



































chaser. ‘‘ Nothing of the kind; mine is the dest,”” says a second P. S. 
‘Don’t believe what either of the other fellows tells you, mzne is the dest,” 
asserts a third P. S., and so the confused I. P. gets the idea that all presses are about 
the same and one as good as the other. 


ae MC’ press is the Jest press,’’ declares one Press Salesman to the Intending Pur- 


But what a mistake that 1s! 


A man with but one leg, or with a murmuring heart, or with a weak chest, is mani- 
festly inferior physically to the two-legged man with perfect heart and lungs. 


The comparison between the several makes of Two-Revolution presses is as easily 
made as the human comparison aforementioned. There zs a big difference between the 
vartous presses, “AND WE CAN PROVE IT.” 


mn 


The PREMIER 


The PREMIER 


Is the BEST of All the Two-Revolution Presses 
Let Us Tell You About It 














AGENCIES 


Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincin- The W HITLOCK PRINTING-PRESS 


nati, Detroit, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
csieene causa | MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co. 
Atlanta, Ga.—Messrs.J. H. SCHROETER 
& BRo., 133 Central Ave. DERBY, CONN. 
Toronto, Ont.— Messrs. MANTON BROs., 





Montreal, P-Q,~ Go. M. SraWanr, NEW YORK, 23d Street and Broadway 
ogg pl err one Fuller (Flatiron) Building 


Halifax, N. S.— PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, 
Ltd., 27 Bedford Row, Maritime 


icy BOSTON, 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal Street 


SHERIDAN, 65-69 Mt. Pleasant, E. C. 
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ECONOMY 


POWER—STOCK— SPACE—TIME 
-, SPRAGUE ELECTRIC MOTORS AND CONTROLLERS 


In these days of scientific, economical operation and extreme competition, every saving 
~ made, every increase of production assured is a step toward success. We knowthe right 
Type D Motor drive for every machine in the Graphic Arts Trade and can furnish the motor and con- 


troller best adapted to the work. We have reduced the power expense in some shops 15% to 40%. 
Let us help you in your drive problems. “ t a copy of Bulletin No. 2194. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Main Offices: 527-531 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Pittsburgh Atlanta San Francisco 


Round Type Motor direct 
connected to Disc Fan 


St. Louis Milwaukee Seattle 














Sion They Are| || JAMES WHITE PAPER CO. 


Going Some” 


953 Wing- Horton 
Mailers 
were sold in 1911. 
They were all sold subject to Trade-mark 
png ee ee Registered U. S. Patent Office. 
They are carried in stock at 
aed le fee ply bp oie 
t ou nit t 
——_ BOOK AND COVER PAPERS 
Full particulars supplied on 


request to any agency, or 
219 W. MONROE STREET CHICAGO 


CHAUNCEY WING, Mfr., Greenfield, Mass. 






































THE EXPANSION PLATE-MOUNTING 
SYSTEM GIVES YOU: 


A smooth, unyielding base for plates of any size or shape, responding to 
the most delicate underlay. There are no grooves to leave the plate unsup- 
ported or injure the underlay. 

Perfect register of any plate independent of any other plate in the form. 
Plates of any size or shape set on any angle. 

Type matter can be inserted in the same form with plates. 

Margins as narrow as nine points. 

Time of make-ready reduced one-half. 

In short, more work and better work in less time is the certain outcome 
of its use. 

There are many interesting details in our printed matter which we will 
gladly send you on request. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


Chi Sal e 
1248 Filth Aveaue Grand Haven, Mich. 
































Cutter 


SOLD BY 
DEALERS 








Chandler & Price 


HE Chandler & Price 
Power Paper Cutter 
—a thoroughly re- 
liable and practical paper 
cutter at a moderate 
price. Built ‘‘ Chandler 
& Price Style” and 
backed by the C. & P. 
reputation for reliability. 

The principal points of 
merit on this machine, 
briefly told, are: Extra 
heavy frames and braces, 
to withstand strains, and 
to prevent springing 
under heavy cuts; a deep 
throat and ample table, 
enabling operator to 
handle largest sheets and 
heavy “lifts’’; encased 
power mechanism placed 
beneath the table where it 
may be kept free from 
dirt and is out of the 
operator’s way; power 
may be either belt or 
motor; extra large 
clamping wheel; per- 
fectly constructed 
throughout, and all parts 
commercially interchange- 
able. Embodying all lat- 
est ideas. 

Made in three sizes, 30, 
32 and 34 inch, cuts and 
squares up to sizes noted. 
Further information will 
be furnished upon re- 
quest. 


URABILITY and 
D ease of operation 
are most noticeable 
in Chandler & Price style, 
as developed in the C. & P. 
Lever Paper Cutter. For 
the plant requiring a 
cutter of this kind, no 
mistake will be made in 
choosing the Chandler & 
Price, having the follow- 
ing strong points. to 
recommend it: Perfectly 
counterbalanced, _requir- 
ing slight effort by oper- 
ator to handle heaviest 
cuts; a deep throat and 
large table; an adjust- 
able lever and weight; 
all parts commercially in- 
terchangeable ; extra 
large clamping wheel; 
frames and braces of 
great strength to stand 
up under heaviest cuts. 
Sold at a moderate 
price and backed by the 
Chandler & Price reputa- 
tion for building depend- 
able printers’ machinery. 
Recommended for smaller 
plants where a power cut- 
ter is not required, for 
plants in small towns 
where power is not al- 
ways available, and as an 
auxiliary in large plants. 
Send to-day for full 
information, to be had 
from your dealer or the 
manufacturers. 


Chandler & Price Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





CUES P. 


Lever 
Paper 


SOLD BY 
DEALERS 

















Non-Curling 


GUMMED 
PAPERS 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 








Distinctive and special brands for 
all and every conceivable purpose. 

We produce high-grade gummed 
papers especially adaptable for litho- 
graphing as well as medium and 
cheaper grades for ordinary label 
printing. 





Send for our Sample-book 





Established in England 1830 
WAVERLY PARK, N. J. 











The Baiater’s Guide 


Is a Book for Printers 


All the standard presses 
are listed, and the size, 
speed and type of motor 
required to drive them is 
given in tabulated form. 
This book is zzvaluable to 
master printers. 





Write for a free copy 


The Triumph Electric Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















SUMMER PROFITS 


Are Large for Printers With ee Press shat —_ 
by 6 Impressions in Three Colors 

N EW ERA and Cuts to Size, 
Presses ao ' in Eight Hours 


N: curved 
plates 
Send for 


BE” to make . een J i eo? A 4 samples and 
ready U ‘ f ae 2 

al : 2 . catalog 
ill handle = ‘al y : and let us 

\ \ any stock | 3 a me . tell you 


what other 
a % “ ; printers are 
istribution a 4 doing with 


R*. - | = this 
impression * aa aa wonderful 


money- machine. 


maker ee ee ee 


Manufactured by The Regina Co., Henry Drouet, Sales Agent 
217 Marbridge Bldg., 34th Street and Broadway, N. Y. City 
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PRINTED FRO EL-STEEL ELECTROTYPE 








ARE STUBBORN THINGS 


THEY 


CAN NOT BE ALTERED 

BY STATEMENTS ano 

PROVE CONCLUSIVELY 
THAT 


SHERIDAN’S 
IMPROVED NEW MODEL 


CONVINCE 


YOURSELF 





BOOKLET 


CUTTING 


MACHINES 


HAS GREATER CLAMPING POWER, IS STRONGER, MORE ACCURATE, SIMPLER IN 
CONSTRUCTION AND REQUIRES LESS POWER TO OPERATE THAN ANY OTHER 
AUTOMATIC CLAMP CUTTER. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


Established 1835 
OFFICES AND SALESROOMS 


56 and 58 Duane Street, NEW YORK 17 S. Franklin Street, CHICAGO 
63 Mount Pleasant, LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND 

















Put Your Motor Troubles 
Up to Us 


We know from experience just what is required by 
the printing field—hence a motor made to stand the 
test, built for a specific purpose, and best of all—a 
motor that solves the cost-of-production problem. 

Before You Buy 
a New Motor 
it will be to your interest to 
investigate our claims and 

we will gladly 

send you estimate 

of cost and full 
| .. particulars upon 
; + your request. 


» Peerless 
Motors 


combine all features which experience has proved 
to be the best. Our Motor Power “holds down” 
your cost of production where it belongs. 

On ANY POWER PROBLEM w rite: 


The Peerless Electric Co. 


STYLISH SHEET. 
Just forget (if you 
can) that our LIGHT- 
WEIGHT CATALOG 
PAPER 10333 saves in 
paper cost and halves 
your postage. Forget 
that for a minute, and 
look at the sty/e of it. 
It is an attractive sheet 
in itself, and fashionable. 
Basis 25x 38 — 28 lb. ; %-inch to 1,000 pages. 


White, and remarkably opaque for its weight. 
Write for printed sample showing 150-line half-tones. 


PARSONS TRADING CO. 


Factory and General Office: Warren, Ohio 


Sales Agencies: 
CHICAGO, 452 Monadnock Block. NEW YORK, 43 West 27th Street 
And All Principal Cities 


Denny, Hilborn & Rosenbach 
Steel Die Stamping Inks 


17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 





























@ The shops that are using D. H. R. Stamping Inks are the ones 
who are making money. 

@ Take a look about and you will fd the most successful, finan- 
cially and otherwise, are those who have adopted D.H.R.Stamping 
Inks and Varnish exclusively. 

@ “There is a reason,” and your first order proves that in addition 
to better results you also get more impressions per day, with less 
ink wasted, quick make-ready and uniform results on the entire run. 


Denny, Hilborn & Rosenbach 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GEO. RUSSELL REED COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Agents for Pacific Coast. 


















Dual L Ruling Machine 





HIS cut shows our Dual L 

Ruling Machine, which is so 
constructed that the machines can 
be operated singly when so desired. 
No shop, however small, is up-to- 
date without one of these 
machines, as it saves one feeding 
of the paper. Absolutely guaran- 
teed to do perfect work. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MANUFACTURING CO., Harrisburg, Pa., U.S. A. 


Established 1844 





MILLER & RICHARD, Sole Canadian Agents, Winnipeg and Toronto 


Incorporated 1886 











A Half-Tone Cut 


underlaid so that it prints level under a light impression, 
needs no other make-ready than the 


Mechanical Chalk 
Relief Overlay 


For shopright-to-manufacture-charge, samples, etc., address: 


WATZELHAN & SPEYER 


183 William Street, New York 


JENNEY 
tyre» MOTORS 


ARE THE HIGH-GRADE STANDARD 
FOR ALL PRINTING MACHINERY 


AMERICAN ROTARY VALVE CO. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
Jenney Electric Manufacturing Co. 





GENERAL OFFICES FACTORY 
156 No. Dearborn St., Chicago Anderson, Ind. 











VACUUM CLEANING MACH’Y—AIR COMPRESSORS 














“The Durability and Reliability ofa Machine Depends Largely 


Upon the Quality of the Materials of Which It Is Made” 








— a statement made by a prominent 
buyer, a good judge of what consti- 
tutes satisfactory service. 


The Universal press is accepted 
and known as the one standard 
press of its class, having established 
a record for economical operation, 
and its service when once installed 
means a profit-earning press for the 
printer, and why?—because the press 
is built right. 


Our presses are especially designed 
for high-class work, half-tone, four- 
color cuts, cutting or creasing, and 
their character of production is abso- 
lutely unsurpassed in every respect. 


We will gladly send you prices, catalogue, and further particulars. 


The National Machine Co., Manufacturers, Hartford, Connecticut 


Sole Canadian Agents—MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg 


































HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








** Hoole” 
Check 
End-Name 
Printing 
Machine 


A Job of 500 End-Names can be set up and run 
off on the ““ HOOLE” Check End-Name Printing 
Machine at a cost of nine cents, and the work will 
equal that of the printing-press. Let us refer you to 
concerns who are getting the above results. 





Manufecturers of 
End-Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 





Inks that are used in every country where 
printing is done. 


Kast & Ehinger 


Gerthany 





Manufacturing Agents for the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 


Printing 
and Lithographic 


sven INKS 


Standard 
DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 


Three and 
SPECIAL 


Four Color 
Process Inks | OFF-SET INKS 
New York 


154-6-8 W. 18th Street 
Hellmuth Building 














Bi-Tones 
that work 
clean to the 
last sheet 


Gold Ink 


worthy of 


the name Chicago 
New 


No. 605-7-9 S. Clark St. 
Poole Bros. Building 




















Dinse, Page 
& Company 








Electrotypes 
Nickeltypes 


Stereotypes 























725-733 S. LASALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


HARRISON 7185 





TELEPHONE, 








Roberts Numbering Machine Co. 


Successor to The Bates Machine Co. 
696-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


a S FOR GENERAL 


JOB WORK 


ABSOLUTELY 
ACCURATE 








FULLY 
GUARANTEED 








SIDE PLATES 
WITHOUT SCREWS 








Ne 12345 ALWAYS IN STOCK 


FAC SIMILE IMPRESSION 








Size 1424x1546 inches VEGUEE 


ROBERTS’ MACHINES 
UNEQUALLED RESULTS — MAXIMUM ECONOMY 


View Showing Parts Detached 


for Cleaning 








NO SCREWS 








To Number Either Forward 


or Backward 




































Acquaint Yourself with 
the Great Possibilities 
of the 8x12 inch Size 
CHANDLER & PRICE 


NEW SERIES PRESS 


~ This 8x12 inch New Series Press can find a place 
Dealers for itself in any plant, because it will handle long 
runs of small work speedily, and for short runs 
it can’t be beat. 

















Think of all the popular features of the Speed means facility in make-ready as The frames are box pattern, Chandler & 
old-style C. & P. Press, and add to this the well as possible number of impressions per Price style, and the extra metal so dis- 
latest improvements placed upon the New —_ iy! _— of ae seers apne up tributed as to withstand strains insures a 
Series Press, and one gets an idea of the WAGE ANG) 15 SAblhy  Octee ul eco press that will endure. Better lubrication 

: 8 : rigid impression appeals to all operators, ife 
real press value contained in the 8 x 12 and the actual speed possible is 2,600 im- lessens possible wear. The 8 x 12 New 
New Series Press. The press is lower, : Series Press is a machine that will meet all 
Pp pressions per hour. It will attain this 
easier to work about, easier to keep clean, speed with minimum of vibration and pro- requirements and grow more popular with 
and the style is more modern. «duce perfect work. longer acquaintance. Investigate further. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO., Manufacturers 


[Write for Details] CLEVELAND, OHIO 




































The 4% x9 inch Carver Press 
with Card Feeding Attachment 
and Plunger Finger Guard 


The Carver 6x10 inch Auto- 
matic Die and Plate Press 








N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


C. R. Carver Company 


CANADIAN AGENTS: Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg. PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York. 


SOUTHERN AGENTS: J. H, SCHROETER & BRO., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Latham’s 


MONITOR 


CALENDAR STITCHERS 


We have designed these machines for houses making a 
specialty of large calendar work. They can also 
be used for ordinary flat or saddle stitching 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 
Size of table 24 x 24 in.. with gauges as shown in cut. Distance from clinchers to frame 18 in. 
Capacity: No. 2,2 sheets to 34 in. | Uses wire No. 5, 25 to 30 round and 20x25 flat. 
No. 2%, 2 sheets to 4 in.; uses wire No. 25 to 30 round. 





We Furnish Complete Bindery Outfits 


Monitor Wire Stitchers, Perforators, Punching 
Machines, Paging and Numbering Machines, 
Creasers, Scorers, Embossers, Standing Presses, 


Table Shears, Etc. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Latham Machinery Co. 


CHICAGO, 306 SO. CANAL ST. 
New York, 8 Reade St. Boston, 220 Devonshire St. 








LATHAM’S No. 2 and 24 MONITOR CALENDAR STITCHER 











The Juengst 


Gatherer - Stitcher - Coverer 





The Only Three Machine Combination 


in existence to satisfactorily do all three oper- 
ations at one and the same time, at the rate 
of 3,000 complete books per hour. 





Apply for descriptive circular to 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
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LT, 


Especially Adapted to 
High-Class Printing 


The printer runs absolutely no risk whatever in recom- 
mending the use of this strictly high-class coated paper, and, 
best of all, it insures him against possible dissatisfaction on 
the part of his customer. 
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A Quality That Leaves Nothing to Be Desired 








is a coated paper especially adapted for printing the best in 
illustrated catalogues — in fact, any ‘‘ up-to-the-minute” 
printing requirements. 

The excellent printing qualities of VELVO-ENAMEL 
are worth investigation, and a liberal sampie will be sent to 
any printer or buyer of paper desiring to know of the best 
on to-day’s market at the right price. 


























We carry the largest stock of Enamel Book, S. & S. C., and 
Machine Finish Book Paper in Chicago, ready for quick de- 
livery, in case lots or more, in standard sizes and weights. 


West Virginia Pulp ¢® Paper 
Company «az.» 


General Offices: 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


























Western Sales Office: 
Printers’ Building, Sherman and Polk Sts., Chicago 

















Mills at Tyrone, Pa. ; Piedmont, W. Va.; Luke, Md.; Davis, W. Va.; Covington, Va. ; Duncan Mills, 
Mechanicsville, N. Y.; Williamsburg, Pa. 





Cable Address: ‘‘ Pulpmont, New York.’”’ A. I. and A. B. C. Codes Used. 


1ISSS C247 ESS CZ 
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Large Cottrell Presses 


Are profitable because they are able to handle large sheets in proportionately the same 

labor-cost as the smaller presses handle the smaller sheets. This is due to the fact that 

the Cottrell design is mechanically correct. If there is anything that will test the correct- 

ness of structural design and adequate bed movement it is in the manufacture of a press 

having a bed measurement of 50x74 inches. The larger the press the more evident become 

errors of design and movement. The Cottrell New Series Press is the only two-revolution 
press that is built as large as 74 
inches. Here is an acknowl- 
edgement of superiority that 
needs no justification beyond 
the mere statement of the fact 
that other presses are not built 
in the 74-inch size—and this too 
in an age that admits the ad- 
vantage of the larger press on 
high-grade magazine and edition 
work. 


The recent sales of the No. 

14 Cottrell has impelled the 

manufacturers to still further 

increase the reliability of the 

machine by equipping it with 

five tracks, the two outer ones 

being located directly under the 

bearers and all tracks being sup- 

ported underneath the line of 

impression by a bridge form of 

support mounted on the heavy 

center girt exactly as is shown 

in the illustration of the No. 12 

press (47x65) above, which is also equipped with double supports of the bridge pattern, 
making these two, the stiffest and easiest-made-ready presses it is possible to obtain. 


Although the capacity of these machines is double the ordinary sizes, their speed 
possibilities make them exceptionally profitable on long runs where it is possible to double 
up on the forms. Although the No. 14 Cottrell has a bed capacity twice that of a press 
38 x 55, it has a maximum speed within 24 per cent. of the maximum speed of the smaller 
machine. The labor and incidental cost for the larger machine does not increase in pro- 
portion to the increase in bed measurement, if indeed it does not actually decrease on the 
larger machine when considering the increase in the form. With the right design such as 
is obtained in the New Series Cottrell the economies obtained in doubling up the forms 
on long runs entail no greater risk than that involved in doubling up a 25x 38 sheet. 





Send for illustrative and descriptive booklet of the Cottrell New Series Press. 





Keystone Type Foundry | C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


General Selling Agents Manufacturers 
Philadelphia New York Chicago Works: 25 Madison Square, North, New York 
Detroit Atlanta San Francisco Westerly, R. I. 343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 





Set in Keystone’s Ayer Series. Printed on a No. 5 Cottrell 
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METAL 









UNIVERSAL 
LINE 


NICKEL-ALLOY i] AYER SERIES a) 


POINT SET 











6 Point Font $2 00 24A $095 48a $1 05 


FOR A NEAT AND ATTRACTIVE LETTER GOOD FOR 
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What Made It a Great Success? 


By T. A. T. 


% 9 RS. MARY VAN RENSSELAER JARVIE gave a satisfied glance 
\ t about the room; she assured herself once more that all was in 
“~ readiness. There were the tables and the chairs, the pens and 
the ink, the stamps, the patent envelope moisteners, the Social Register, 
and last of all, to which her eyes turned in fond pride, the neat piles of daintily 
printed pamphlets — the Appeals upon which were pinned the hopes of the 
South-Side Exchange for Gentlewomen — the Appeals that were to mag- 
netize the dollars from the pockets of the very misers. 

Mrs. Mary Van Rensselaer Jarvie, the president of the society, certainly 
had every right to feel satisfied, for she had been a committee of one to attend 
to the preparation of these Appeals. Not only had the florid sketch of the 
society ’s rise and progress emanated from her pen, and the many-sided and 
irrefragable arguments for its continued support, but to her sense of the 
fitness of things were due the size of the pamphlet, the width of the margin, 
the appearance of the cover, the selection of the type, and the color of the 
ink. Nota single detail of workmanship had escaped her eye. In the thousand 
and one little matters that constantly arose between her and the printer, 
she had felt a delicious and novel thrill. She had always cherished secret 
ambitions in a literary way. In the correction of the proofs (both galley 
and paged) there had been vouchsafed her a breath of the divine afflatus. 

And now at last the great work was done; the little books were ranged 
in orderly piles and lay ready to be slipped into their envelopes and sent 
abroad upon their triumphant mission. Each bore the magnificent title 
(done with a discreet variation of red and black ink): 
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AN APPEAL TO THE BENEVOLENT OF THE METROPOLIS 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE WORKS AND NEEDS 
OF 
SOUTH-SIDE EXCHANGE FOR GENTLEWOMEN 
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Mrs. Jarvie was fingering one of the pamphlets with pardonable pride, 
when the door-bell rang, and the secretary of the society entered prepared 
for work. ‘“‘Have they come?” she asked, anxiously. The president nodded 
toward the pile. The secretary took one up. “Oh, how pretty they are! 
They will be quite irresistible.”’ 

The rest of the Board entered shortly in groups of twos and threes, and 
at last all were settled down to work earnestly in directing the envelopes. 
The sound of many pens scratching away merrily was broken only now and 
then by a laughing remark or spicy bit of personality. 

“Mrs. Melrose Montagu. H’m!” exclaimed one. ‘“‘Must be a pretty 
stirring appeal to move her.” 

“Better sprinkle some grated onions in to draw her tears,” laughed 
another. 

“Mrs. Bemas Burns,”’ said the secretary, ‘‘Oh, what’s the use? We’ve 
sent her appeals every year, and we never got one cent from her, though 
she’s as rich as Croesus.” 

Mentally the president corrected, ‘But not this Appeal.” 

“Why, yes,’’ some one answered. “We really should send her a bill 
for postage; we have wasted so many stamps on her.”’ 

The afternoon passed by, interrupted only by the appearance of the 
little maid with bread and butter and tea. “‘There’s one thing,’’ remarked 
the president, with a sigh of satisfaction, “I’m sure there are no mistakes. 
If there’s one thing I hate more than another, it’s typographical errors. 
To begin with, there’s no excuse for them, as a skilful proofreader should 
correct them. And, besides, there’s something so cruel, so irrevocable about 
them.” 

“Yes,’’ chimed in the treasurer; “‘no amount of apologizing can ever 
make up for them.” 

“I see you have Miss Smythe with the finale,’’ said the vice-president. 
The president smiled her contentment. 

“And Mrs. Zerbolotzki will smile with pleasure to see herself correctly 
spelled,’’ said some one. 

“That’s worth about fifty dollars to us alone,” replied another. The 
president beamed. 

At 6 o’clock the ladies left. Two of them drove off to the branch post- 
office in the neighborhood to deposit the Appeals safely, and the president 
was left alone with the great task accomplished. 

That night Mrs. Jarvie had not been in bed ten minutes before a terrible 
thought struck chill to her veins. “It can’t be possible!’’ she exclaimed, 
yet rose instantly, donned her wrapper, and went to the parlor in order to 
make sure. There she lit the gas and seized one of the pamphlets. Turning 
the pages rapidly to the treasurer’s report, she eagerly glanced down the 
columns of figures, and was turned to stone. Some dreadful mistake of the 
printer (this time she did not accuse the proofreader) had placed a sum of 
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twenty-one thousand dollars in the wrong column, and, instead of showing 
a deficit of that amount, had made it appear as if the society had twenty-one 
thousand dollars more than was needed for current expenses. 

What could be done? All that money spent in vain; all that time 
wasted; all that eloquence! It was cruel. And, more serious even than 
that, an institution on the verge of bankruptcy was bringing itself to the 
attention of everybody as a_ successful, well-supported enterprise of 
philanthropy. Of course it was hopeless now to expect a single answer to 
the Appeal. No one was going to waste a dollar on a society with twenty- 
one thousand dollars more in the treasury than it needed. The distracted 
president paced up and down in agony. Oh, how could he! Had she not 
explained so elaborately, and copied it all so carefully, that this twenty- 
one thousand dollars was only a loan and had been paid back every penny 
last year? Oh, dear! It was ridiculous to expect any one to study it all out 
and add and subtract in order to find out the exact situation. No, there 
was no help tor it; it would go abroad that the South-Side Exchange for 
Gentlewomen was in excellent financial condition, and not a helping hand 
would be outstretched to it— not one. She had heard people speak of 
printers’ devils; well, they were rightly named. Oh, wouldn’t she go down 
the next morning! — wouldn’t she! But what could she do? 

No amount of scolding would ever change the dismal situation. The 
mischief was done. Not a penny would come to them from the beloved 
Appeals. There was only one honorable course to pursue. She must put 
her hand into her pocket and pay for the expense of printing. That would 
be thirty dollars. And then there was the postage, one thousand distributed 
with two-cent stamps because they had thought first-class matter was more 
dignified. That would be twenty dollars. Fifty dollars in all, from a widow’s 
slender purse. 

Poor Mrs. Jarvie went back to her bed, but not to sleep. As long as 
the night was, it was not long enough, for the dread grew upon her of 
being obliged to face. her colleagues after the dreadful error should be 
known. 

She remained at home all the morning, waiting for a ring of the door-bell 
that never came. At noon the postman’s whistle aroused her, and she went 
to the door herself to take the mail from him. There were three letters, which 
she tore open in nervous haste. 

The first was from Mrs. Bemas Burns. 

“T am so delighted to read,”’ it ran, “of your great success. I see you 
have twenty-one thousand dollars surplus in the treasury. Isn’t it delight- 
ful? I have long put off becoming a member. You may put me down now 
as a patron at twenty-five dollars a year, and having kept you waiting so 
long I really feel that I owe you the enclosed check for one hundred dollars 
to make up for my dilatoriness.”’ 

The second was from Mrs. Melrose Montagu. 
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“‘T enclose a check for five hundred dollars,’’ she wrote, “for your mag- 
nificent and successful work. It gives me such pleasure to know that you 
are getting on so well. If nothing happens I shall be glad to repeat this sub- 
scription next year and the year after that. I am going to get my mother 
and my sister both to be patrons, for certainly you deserve the support of 
all thinking women.” 

And the third was from the treasurer: 

“T hear on all sides nothing but praise for the beautiful Appeal. We 
shall succeed, thanks to your skill and devotion. I rush to my desk to let 
you know that I met our funny old neighbor, Mr. Summer, this morning, 
and he says he was much pleased with our report, and hints that he may 
have one of his houses in the neighborhood for us rent-free. Don’t say 
anything yet; but isn’t it touching how the people are coming forward 
at last?” 


Pertinent Queries to Country Publishers 


By C. L. HOBART 


HY should a newspaper mention the fact that some one has paid a 
subscription? What news value is there in it? Is it not undigni- 
fied? Does it not tend to keep alive that old notion that a country 

newspaper man is a poverty-stricken wretch, thankful for each morsel thrown 
him like a hungry dog? Isn’t it barely possible the subscriber resents it? 
Would he stand for the publication of the fact that he had come to town and 
purchased a paltry dollar’s worth of groceries? Did you ever see an item 
in a department store ad. like this: ‘‘Bill Smith, the old wheel-horse of 
Squash twp., who owns the finest farm in the county, favored us yesterday 
with a cart wheel for a hat?”’ Did you ever know a lawyer to hang a bulletin 
in his office, to say nothing of publishing it in a paper, with an item like this: 
“Thomas Brown paid us $5.00 retainer fee to look after his interests in his 
coming brindle-cow case. Mr. Brown is one of the substantial men of the 
community who give it fame far and wide?” Do you suppose the subscriber 
relishes such items, even if they are loaded with fulsome flattery? Isn’t it 
possible he thinks that any old plug in the county, “no—’count”’ or otherwise, 
can_ be made into a “prominent and substantial citizen” by the payment 
of a 1 little, dinky dollar —and that altogether likely on delinquent subscrip- 
tion? Do you believe a man would permit any merchant along the street 
to publish a purchase of such small amount? If he would not, why does he 
allow a newspaper man to do it? Do you suppose his leniency has anything 
to do with the estimate he places on the printer as compared with the other 
business men of the town? 
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Value of Organization in the Composing-room 


By A. M. KLEINHOFFER 


(An address recently delivered before the Kansas City Typothetae) 


in a suitable manner for use or service; to construct so that one part 

may cooperate with another. That is to say, applying it to our 
subject, the foreman and the typesetter, the proofreader and the galley boy 
shall work together — do team work. 


( ) ‘ina suitable ma is to arrange the multiple parts of a complex whole 


Composing-room Equipment 


I shall hurriedly pass over the question as to what constitutes the proper 
equipment of a composing-room. In this day all printers are agreed that 
type should be in good condition, plentiful and in its proper place, which 
is seldom the dead stone. We all realize that space cases should be kept filled; 
that it should be the duty of some one to see that they are kept so; that all 
material should be so arranged as to be accessible and with the least number 
of steps; that there should be few fonts, but large ones. Worn type should be 
thrown out. It’s expensive in the pressroom. 


An Example of Wasted Time 


This is an example of what happens each week in many press and com- 
posing rooms. 

A form is put on a cylinder press. The pressman spends thirty or forty 
minutes attempting to make some old type print like new. He knows he 
can’t do it, but with a splendid courage he makes the effort and fails. He 
sends out C. Q. D. and the foreman of the composing-room dispatches the 
trouble man, who hunts through the cases until he finally gets the necessary 
letters, unlocks the form, and after some thirty or forty minutes arrives back 
in the composing-room. 

A little reflection will show you that the compositor spent about thirty 
minutes in unproductive labor, while the press stood idle an hour. The 
compositor ’s time costs you about $1.20 an hour, and the press time approxi- 
mately $2.50. Organization would have proved its value in this instance by 
saving several dollars. 

This trouble can be almost entirely eliminated if a modern proof press is 
used. Presses may now be had that take a proof as clear as though printed 
on a printing-press. On these presses you may get a proof in colors with 
perfect register. The proof is clear and legible if the type is good, and if 
defective, the reader can see and mark it as he reads for errors. 

Under these conditions when a job goes to the press you are assured that 
there will be no delay in changing bad type. 
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The Relation of the Printer to the Machine-room 


However, in the time allotted to me I wish to speak more particularly 
of the auxiliary machine composing-room and the relation of the printer to it. 

We may safely start with the assumption that every customer of a machine 
composing-room desires to get his composition at the very lowest figure at 
which it can be done. Likewise the owners and managers of machine-rooms 
want to set your type at the least expense to themselves, realizing that as 
the cost is reduced, an incentive is created for a larger use of their product, 
and, with the machine-rooms, volume is essential to the profitable conduct 
of their business. Therefore, it is of immediate concern to the commercial 
printer and the auxiliary composing house so to organize their businesses 
that costs will be less and profits greater. I hope to be able to show you how, 
in some measure, this may be done. 


A Typical Case 


To begin with, when you have a job for a machine-room, look it over 
carefully and come to some conclusion as to style of type you want used 
and the measure it is to be set. 

This may seem to most of you an absurd suggestion. Since I was asked 
to speak at this meeting I have made a few notes as probable material came 
to hand, and in one week’s time, of ten men who came to my desk with jobs 
they wanted set, not one knew how much space he had to fill. 

In one of these instances the gentleman spent some fifteen or twenty 
minutes in indecision, finally called his office, gave me certain directions, 
then told me to hold the job until he got back to the office, when he would 
phone instructions. 

Now this was a rush job. The salesman brought it down himself because 
he wanted to be certain to get it forthwith. In the process of getting this 
copy on the machine he used up more than an hour of his own time, and 
thirty minutes of mine, and then returned to his office to get straightened 
out on what he wanted to do. 

Now the reasonable procedure would have been for the salesman (he 
having indefinite instructions from his customer) to determine what he wanted, 
then to turn the matter over to his composing-room for a layout. Had this 
been done the salesman would have saved the wasted hour, as an errand boy 
could have delivered the copy to the machine-room. 


Bad Copy 


This particular lot of copy was some sort of a write-up of musical happen- 
ings, written by many different people, on paper of all sizes, in handwritings 
in which the artistic temperament was evident in every slant and curve, 
and legibility absent in almost all of them. There was a great deal in it about 
andante and rondo capriccioso and romanza and Tschaikowsky and a lot 
of other unpronounceable and unspellable things, all written with that easy 
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abandon characteristic of the true artist, resembling very much the inane 
meanderings of an intoxicated spider. 

Here was a job, ordered rushed, badly written, which had never been 
carefully examined by the printer. The matter was of such a nature that no 
one other than a professional musician could possibly have the knowledge 
necessary to decipher it, with the result that a great deal of time was wasted. 

As already stated, the matter was of a technical nature and indifferently 
written. This was an instance in which the customer should have been told 
the copy is illegible and should be rewritten or the printer would be obliged 
to charge him time on it. If the people who prepare such copy had to pay 
the extra expense it entails, it surely would have a corrective tendency. 


Initial Letters 


In the job were a considerable number of initial letters. These were 
marked “‘initial letter here.’’ As the machine people had no knowledge of the 
kind or size of initial letters the printer intended to use, it became necessary 
to get him by ’phone to elucidate this matter, which used up fifteen or twenty 
minutes more. 

Among the sheets of copy were numerous newspaper clippings, some an 
inch long — three or four were an inch long and twelve inches wide, others 
of various sizes. The manuscript copy was written on such things as were 
convenient at the time, and economical, as the backs of programs, backs of 
circular letters, note paper, letter size, miscellaneous tablets and what not. 
This heterogeneous mass was all rolled up together in a tight roll, so that 
when the rubber band was removed the sheets were “‘pied,’’ and as the copy 
was not numbered some additional minutes were occupied in arranging it. 

But to get closer to our immediate problem. This printer was largely 
in the wrong. 

None of you gentlemen would permit your workmen to send a form to the 
pressroom in which were letters so defaced it would be necessary to change 
them before the form could be printed. You would not knowingly allow a 
form to go to the pressroom that was badly spaced, spongy or out of square. 
Why, many of you have apparatus for truing cuts and getting them type-high 
before they are locked up. Now, why are you so careful about the matter 
that goes on your presses? You like to do good work; you have the work- 
man’s pride in the quality of your product; you love to feel the exhilaration of 
a thing well done. But more than all these, you are business men; you want 
to prosper; you want to make money, build an estate — for after all, the 
most reliable barometer of success is a healthy bank account. So for the 
reason that your experience teaches you that if a form goes onto a press 
having any of the defects enumerated, it becomes necessary to remedy it, 
and remedies take time, and time costs money. 

‘Why are you so careful of platen-press time and hand time and cylinder- 
press time, and so careless of typesetting-machine time? The hour cost of a 
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linotype machine is greater than that of a platen press, greater than that of a 
hand man, and is very close to that of the larger-size cylinder presses. 


The Rush-job Problem 


There is another phase of the relation of the commercial printing-office 
to the machine composing-room that might well merit your careful considera- 
tion, and that is the question of haste, of insisting that the utmost speed be 
maintained in the manufacture of your copy into slugs. I have reference 
more particularly to the job sent in at 11 o’clock that must be delivered 
by the machine houses to your shops, say at 3 or 4 0’clock. When the machine 
composing-rooms are given until the next day, they can plan the work so 
almost any size job may be finished without causing trouble. But when 
you insist that your matter be set at once, it frequently causes considerable 
confusion. For instance, when the job reaches us at 10 o’clock, that is the 
first intimation we have that such a job exists, and of course our plans did 
not take it into consideration. We now take a hasty survey of things. Here 
is one machine working on matter on which delivery is not promised until 
to-morrow morning. This appears to be the only machine on which we can 
place the work. This is done, and the job is delivered on time. We hope 
you are pleased, that your needs are satisfied, and trust it was really necessary 
that you have the matter at that time. 

But there is a phase of this question that you have not yet seen. Some 
time prior to your entrance upon the scene we have given to the particular 
operator who must set your job another piece of work that needed consider- 
able explaining in order that he might get the customer’s idea. He famil- 
iarizes himself with the matter after twenty or twenty-five minutes of study, 
and as the machinist has everything in readiness, he goes ahead with his 
work, becoming familiar as he proceeds with the peculiarities of the copy, so 
that now he is moving along at a speed that gives joy to the foreman and 
dividends to the boss. Enter the printer with the rush job. We hurry over 
the preliminaries, stop the man, change the type, put in the proper liners, 
the operator proceeds, and at 3:30 or 3:40 your job is finished. Now it is 
time for the second shift to go to work. The operator who has put in a half 
hour or more familiarizing himself with the original job is through with his 
day’s work, and the same process must be gone through with by the next 
man, while had the first man been undisturbed the job would have been 
finished in a shorter time, at less expense. 

‘This process, with variations, is a daily occurrence in every machine- 
room in this city. 
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The Composition Order Ticket 


If I might be permitted to suggest a procedure for preparing and sending 
copy to the machine, I would suggest something after this fashion: 
At the outset, copy should be numbered, using a red or blue pencil. Num- 
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bers in red or blue are more conspicuous and therefore easier to see. Write 
your name on the copy, or use a rubber stamp. 

The next step, the copy should be scanned for arrangement and style, 
and in most cases it is well to read it — at least enough of it to satisfy yourself 
that it is in reasonably good shape. 

Now decide upon the size and style of type, being governed, as to size, 
by the space to be filled, and by the nature of the work and paper to be used for 
style of type. You should not use an ornate letter for a legal document or 
an obituary notice, nor twelve-point boldface for a dainty program —to use 
extreme examples. 

Now that you have familiarized yourself with the job, make out an order 
ticket, which should contain information about as follows: 

The name of your company. 

(Just as I was leaving the office a few minutes ago there came to my 
desk a job marked, “Set like balance, Rush! Jim.”’ I do not seem to 
recognize “Jim,” and the “balance” is a bit too indefinite for me. The 
only consoling thing about it is this: “Jim” will wait until he thinks he 
should have the work, when he will call us, at which time all will be cleared 
up. In the meantime we were unable to “rush” the work.) 

Your order number. 

The date. 

Description of job — this to be used in checking against your number. 

Type-faces; whether solid or leaded. 

Type to be used for heads. 

Also for subheads. 

It should specify whether underscored matter is to be set in boldface 
or italics. 

If dashes are to be used, how long should they be? 

If the job is a catalogue, shall prices and numbers be set in boldface 
or lightface? 

Shall the matter be set in ordinary indented paragraphs, or shall first 
line be flush and the run-over indented ? 

Also, shall prices be set out, or “cleared,’’ as we printers say? 

Shall the general outline of copy be followed, especially in regard to tables? 

How many pages of copy? If there is a discrepancy between the number 
of pages and your notation, you will be notified while there is yet time to 
find the misplaced sheets. 

Initial letters should be marked after this fashion, assuming you want 
five lines indented for initial and the matter to be twenty-four ems wide: 

““Tnitial letter 

“One line fifteen ems 

“Four lines fourteen and half ems 

‘Balance twenty-four ems.”’ 

If initials are all the same size it will be necessary to mark only one, 
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stating on your composition ticket that initials are all of a size; otherwise this 
process should be followed in each instance. 

When you want work at a certain time, say so. Give a definite time — as 
to-morrow, or Wednesday; not ‘“‘Soon,’’ or “Rush,” or “At once.” I have 
seen jobs marked ‘“‘At once” that took three days to set. And the other 
day when I asked a printer when he wanted a job which he had marked 
“Rush,” he replied, “‘Oh, in three or four days.”’ 

When possible send a style sheet with the job. This should especially 
be done in case a job has been worked on at some previous time. Send proof 
of made-up page or galley proof. Also see that style sheet can be made to 
apply to job for which it is intended as a model. 

In marking copy for the machine, bear in mind that each machine change 
adds to the cost of your composition. Use as few faces as the nature of the 
job will permit. This will facilitate the work and keep down the cost. 

Do not send a boy with orders to wait for corrections unless it is essential 
that you have them at once. It is as expensive to change a machine for a 
-few corrections as for a hundred thousand ems. If the machine houses may 
be permitted to accumulate several jobs in the same style of type, the cost 
of changing machines may be spread over the entire lot. I am sure I voice 
the sentiments of every machine owner in the city when I say they want 
to do your work at the least possible expense to you. 

When copy is in small pieces, such as newspaper clippings, etc., it should 
be pasted (not pinned) to large sheets, to minimize the probability of losing; 
pins break holes in the paper, allowing it to become detached, while the 
paste will hold it fast. 

Always send a composition ticket with alterations. If this is done, and 
there should be some question as to whether the matter is corrections or 
alterations, that point could be settled at that particular time — an arrange- 
ment much preferable to waiting several days, when the matter is not fresh 
in any one’s mind. 

Composition Ticket Should Be Complete 

Your composition ticket should contain all the information necessary 
to set the job. If you do not supply it, the machine house must; it must 
be had before the job goes on the machine, as a $27-a-week man and a $4,000 
machine are too expensive a combination to experiment with. 

The printer must furnish the instructions, or the machine-house manager 
will guess at it—a most undesirable method. Therefore, if you are the 
person to furnish the information, it saves time to do so in the first instance. 

When the machine house has rushed your work out, do not hold the 
proofs beyond a reasonable time and then send them in two or three at a 
time, with the advice to put them on the machine at once — that you will send 
the others before we have finished correcting the first lot. We have tried 
this arrangement many times, and the sad experience of years has taught 
us that you get in a little too late. 
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I have attempted to point out the more apparent faults into which we 
are prone to fall. If I have seemed unnecessarily critical, it was my anxiety 
to correct these conditions that made me so. 


Your Business Is Printing 


The business in which we are engaged is the life-work of most of us. You 
spend long hours at your offices to lure into your strong boxes your portion 
of the per capita. To most of us there has come a time when we dreamed of 
wealth to be made in some half-defined way, great gobs of gold pouring in 
upon us from the proceeds of far-western apple orchards, or deep mines, or 
from some of the innumerable places where they sell beautifully printed 
certificates at much above the prices we sold them for originally. But the 
next day found us at our work, plugging a little harder, fretting at the annoy- 
ances. So I say to you gentlemen to-day, be systematic in all your affairs. 

Eliminate the worries by coining into a regular habit the pure gold of 
your experience. 

Make your business a pleasure. 

Play the game with enthusiasm. 

Grow with the expanding needs of your calling. 

What you set out to do, do it well, whether it be the making of an estimate, 
the printing of a book, or the filling out of the more humble order ticket. 

To do this you must organize your composing-room, your pressroom, 
all the various departments of your business. Organize yourself. 

“On the organization and management of the plant,” says Professor 
Duncan in his book, ‘The Principles of Industrial Management,” “‘depends 
the owners’ ability to utilize to the best advantage their raw materials and 
the time of the men they employ.” 

““System,”’ says one writer, “is the triumph of mind over matter”; and 
another has said that “‘to work systematically is to work successfully.” 

Analysis and organization will determine what is best for you; they will 
eliminate the nonessential. They will make your processes waste-proof. And 
that is the value of organization. 


CONCENTRATION 


By A. H. McQUILKIN 


The world and time materials are The graver keen and tempered is, 
From which we carve success; And neither fast nor slow— 
The graving tools ourselves must be, As faithful to its task it bends, 
However great or less. And forms of beauty show. 
Held in the hands of fate are we 
As tools for Wisdom’s will; 


Our edge and temper we must keep, 


Our duty to fulfil. 
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The Country Newspaper 


By ALBERT G. BRENTON 


" ELLOW JOURNALISM is a term difficult to define, hence dan- 
gerous to use, but it will serve me better than any term that comes 
to mind, and I wish to designate with it a particular phase of pro- 

gressiveness in the newspaper publishing field. Although the very words 
may convey an odious impression to some, the period of the inception of 
yellow journalism is really one of great importance in the development of 
newspaper writing. 

One of the things yellow journalism did was to bring personality into 
the news — not the writer’s, nor the editor’s, but that of the average man. 
Perhaps you choose “‘human interest’’ as a better term. Whatever you wish 
to call it, it would have been a commendable feature had it not been carried 
too far. Undoubtedly, though, it played its part in livening up the news 
columns and if it had been pruned of its grossness could have been adopted 
profitably by the country newspaper. Now, getting down to “brass tacks,”’ 
I wish to recommend denatured yellow journalism to the rural press. 

To set forth my meaning more definitely, the following brief outline is 
given. It is not to be considered inclusive. An attempt is made merely 
to give a few pointers in the hope that others will be suggested: 

1. Interviewing and quoting local well-informed men on topics of inter- 
est to at least a part of the readers. 

(a) The attorney, on legal questions. 

(b) The banker, on financial and monetary conditions. 

(c) The school superintendent, on educational problems. 

(d) The fruit-grower or gardener, on agricultural matters, including the 
boll weevil. 

(e) Physicians, on contagious diseases, health hints, sanitation, preven- 
tion of sickness, etc. 

2. Localizing reprint. 

(a) Local interviews on reprint. 

(b) Rewriting and giving local time-and-place interest to clippings of 
general nature, instead of reproducing them with the simple credit, “‘Exchange.’”’ 

3. Catering to the village correspondent by heading the most important 
item in his contribution. 

4. Gathering statistics on crops, weather, etc., periodically by telephone 
from different parts of the county. 

5. Reporting sermons, speeches, musicales, entertainments, etc., per- 
sonally or by representative, to give distinction to each item instead of 
writing it from hearsay or secondhand information. 

Some struggling rural editor will bring up the objection that it would be 
physically impossible for one man to do all of these things each week and 
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have time left to attend to any of his other business. However, it will be 
readily understood that only a few — possibly one or two — of these points 
would come up in such tangible form that they could be used within any one 
week. Certainly most any country newspaper man can spare the time for 
a ten or fifteen minute interview once or twice between press days. 

Further to explain, let me take one of the items under Point 1— inter- 
viewing and quoting well-informed men. For instance, the school super- 
intendent. A case comes to mind wherein a superintendent of schools in a 
town of three thousand inhabitants made the record of passing into the 
high school the entire eighth-grade graduating class. Not a single pupil 
dropped out. A school inspector happened in on one of his rounds a few 
weeks before the close of the term, and the fact was brought to his attention. 
Naturally he was very much interested. 

An item of a few lines stating the fact of the unusual performance appeared 
in the local weekly paper, mentioning that the inspector had complimented 
the superintendent very highly upon his record. But when the inspector 
went to his home — the capital of the State — and made his report to the 
superintendent of public instruction, that official gave out a story to the 
metropolitan dailies which covered half a column, quoting the superintendent 
and giving in his own words the methods he had used to get the eighth-grade 
pupils enthusiastic in their desire to enter high school. 

A week or so later another city daily nearer the small town got hold of 
the story through the Associated Press dispatches coming from the metrop- 
olis. This paper immediately wired the local correspondent to secure from 
the superintendent an interview, his photo and a photo of the school building. 
The interview covered nearly two columns and was embellished with a view 
of the school building and a drawing from a photo of the superintendent. 
From beginning to end this story had a stronger news interest in the town 
where it occurred than anywhere else, but it was not used there, except as a 
small item, until two city dailies called attention to its value. 

Every town does not possess a school superintendent who can attract 
the attention of the educational world, but if the editor will take pains to 
find out just who he does have in his town he doubtless will learn of many 
people who can furnish him good stuff from time to time which will prove, 
possibly, of as much interest as the incident cited. 

The physician should be a source of feature news the year round, for 
in winter there are diseases from the severity of the weather to contend with, 
and in summer an equal number due to the hot weather. I will grant that 
even though the physicians do hold it unethical to advertise they will not 
be’ adverse to receiving what mention they can get through stories that 
can be worked up by the editor with their help. 

Take Point 2 — localizing reprint. There is scarcely any move or con- 
dition which affects the country at large so as to get into the metropolitan 
papers which can not also have a local point of interest in any small town 
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in the country if the editor cares to work it up. Metropolitan papers will 
furnish a wealth of tips upon which he can interview local men who are quali- 
fied to discuss them. There are hundreds of items from country exchanges 
that should be given a local color. For example, at the opening of each 
hunting season the county-seat paper usually contains notice of the approach 
of the open season, with perhaps a few rules — the game regulations found 
printed upon the back of hunters’ license blanks. It is a common custom to 
clip this and run it in the “‘local’’ column under due credit, or simply marked 
“Exchange.”’ Here is a better suggestion. Address the item to Jocal hunters. 
Tell them what the regulations and requirements are and upon whose land 
they can hunt. Of course, items such as this will seem trivial in individual 
instances. But a policy carried out along the general line will give the paper 
a reputation for local interest. And people like better to read about them- 
selves than about others. 

As to country correspondents. The usual column starts off with a stereo- 
typed head and such personal mention as, ‘‘ John Smith spent the week-end 
with relatives in Bingville’’ (or some other remote borough). Toward 
the bottom, probably put there in conformity with the make-up man’s theory 
of typographical balance, will be found an item concerning the death of a 
prominent member of the community, or an account of a farm-hand losing 
his arm in a corn-shredder. Why not give this item a head at the top of 
the column and let the less important ones follow? This will enliven the 
country correspondence and encourage the rural scribe to pick out good 
news items to head his column. 

Gathering ctatistics for whatever purpose is more or less an undesirable 
occupation, but if the rural editor will take a few minutes’ time on one or 
two days of the week to ring up some subscriber toward the border line of 
the county and inquire about crops and weather conditions, he will usually 
pick up some interesting bits and may incidentally cultivate a future news 
source and friendship. 

As to reporting speeches, sermons and other events personally, the editor 
will doubtless again raise the cry that one man can do only a certain amount 
of work. However, much of this work can be done by others who will be 
glad of the opportunity. I do not recall a single country newspaper, with 
the exception of some which serve also as church denominational organs, 
that gives regular attention to sermons. The Church is one of the fixed and 
important institutions of the small town, and its activities should by no 
means be neglected. There are very few pastors who would not be glad to 
furnish-a summary of their sermons to the paper each week. Aside from 
the fact that there are many interesting things said in sermons, the editor 
in publishing them is sure of an audience equal to the membership of the » 
church which that particular pastor represents. It is sufficient in handling 
sermons to summarize them briefly, picking out the salient points and indi- 
cating wherein they are peculiarly apt comments on conditions of the day. 
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MARKET VALUE OF BRAINS 
IN PRINTING 


By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


G.In printing used successfully to sell merchandise there 
are two values. One includes the materials and labor used ; 
the other results from the ability to make the printing ef fec- 
tive asa selling force. Onevalue ts produced mechanically, 
the other by mental processes which are similar to those 
employed by architects and in the various professions, and 
this ts very frequently the larger value. 


G, Printers who do not charge these greater values tn to their 
invotces are belittling their abtlities and lowering the estimate 
of the value of printing in the community. 


G, The printer sells to the manufacturers and the merchants 
the most potential and profitable method of salesmanship 
that has been or ever will be devised. 


G, The cost of selling by printing ts very much less than by 
any other plan equally far-reaching in scope. 


G, The permanent character of the results that are obtained 
by printed salesmanship ts one of tts most remarkable 
qualities. 


G. The printer’s art can extend the customer’s market as 
far as the ambition and enterprise of the customer prescribes, 
bridging seas and crossing continents, and speaking all 
tongues. 


G, No other expenditure returns itself so quickly, bringing 
with it a perennial stream of profits, as that for printing. 


MORAL: 
Do NoT GIVE AWAY YOUR BRAINS 











POSTER DESIGN BY H. C. KIEFER, ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO. 
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WHEN Charles Francis, in closing the Ben 
Franklin convention at Cleveland, said it was his 
hope that next year practically all employing 
printers would march into the same convention, 
he not only voiced the sentiment of the meeting at 
which he was presiding, but that of thousands of 
printers who have been holding aloof from the 
national-organization movement because of the 
division which exists. 





THE immortal Chadband, expatiating on the 
beauties of truth, exploited truth as an abstrac- 
tion. The experts of the University of Wisconsin 
are preparing to bore for truth, and have selected 
the newspapers of the country as the test soil. The 
scientific spirit, if prevailing in this quest, will 
have no Chadband flavor, but will consider coldly 
and analytically what proportion of truth exists in 
the make-up of the newspapers. 





IT is good to give truth an airing. The Exten- 
sion Division of the University of Wisconsin in 
its call for a conference of leading newspaper men, 
to be held at Madison, July 29 to August 1, points 
out that there are three important things happen- 
ing in the modern newspaper business: “ First, 
the amount of capital needed to maintain a news- 
paper is constantly increasing, with the result 
that newspapers are frequently owned and con- 
trolled by men with money rather than by men of 
ideas. Second, the returns from advertising are 
constantly growing, which results in a greater 
dependence of the newspaper on the advertising 
for its maintenance, and a growing endeavor of 
the advertiser to dictate the editorial and news 
policies of the paper. Third, the newspaper is 
coming to be an investment, and not infrequently 
it is run merely to serve the business, social, or 
political interests of its owners.” 





THEREFORE, “to find out whether or not the 
newspapers of the country are free to tell the 
truth, and if not, to find some remedy for existing 
conditions,” the conference has been called. Such 
men as Melville E. Stone, manager of the Asso- 
ciated Press; William J. Bryan; William Allen 
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White; Norman Hapgood, editor of Collier’s 
Weekly; Charles H. Grasty, of the Baltimore Sun; 
and Fremont Older, of the San Francisco Bulletin, 
have signified their intention to attend the confer- 
ence. Every journalist in the country who is 
interested in the question is invited to attend. It 
is planned to have two prominent journalists 
speak at each of the six main sessions, and these 
addresses will be followed by discussion in which 
any one may participate. 





A MONUMENT to the memory of Martin Fox, 
president of the Iron Molders’ Union, was unveiled 
at Calvary Cemetery, Cincinnati, July 5, 1912. 
A tribute to the worth of this man, whose activi- 
ties were stamped by the ideals of good citizen- 
ship, says: “As chief executive of a trade union 
he taught a sacred regard for the terms and pro- 
visions of any agreement entered into with the 
employers, and was foremost in advocating the 
adjustment of industrial questions through the 
channels of negotiation and conciliation.” 





OHIO printers are planning the largest and 
best exhibition of printers’ machinery and supplies 
that ever has been held in America. Machinery 
Hall, Cincinnati, is to be the scene of the record- 
breaking exhibit, the occasion being the Second 
Ohio Printers’ Cost Congress, to be held October 
3,4 and 5. The entire first day of the convention 
is to be devoted to the exhibit, which will include 
the most modern equipment now employed in 
printing plants. What efforts are being made to 
interest business men and the public generally in 
the exhibition we do not know, but it is certain 
that in these displays of printing equipment, a big 
opportunity for trade benefit will be lost if the 
public is not informed as to the expensive proc- 
esses and high-priced machinery required in the 
production of good printing. 





FOLLOWING the removal of headquarters to 
Chicago, the United Typothetz will this year hold 
its convention in the Western metropolis —the 
city of its nativity. If the conference committee 
arranged for at the Franklin meeting at Cleve- 
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land makes the progress expected by some, this 
year’s Typothetz meeting may be as epoch-making 
as was the gathering in 1887. If the work com- 
menced at Denver last year is completed next 
September, it will be a fitting incident of the craft 
passing the portals into that auspicious era that 
the high priests and seers all hope and prophesy 
is its destiny. 

FINE paper, up-to-date type, tasty arrange- 
ment of composition, good ink and careful press- 
work are by no means all of the elements that 
enter into the production of good printing. Effort 
and money are wasted if in an all-absorbing desire 
for good typographical effect the printer forgets 
his grammar, his spelling, and, in addition, shows 
an ignorance of proper punctuation and division 
of words. Many stenographers produce excellent 
business letters in arrangement of lines and mar- 
gins and in general neatness that are simply 
valueless because of poor grammatical construc- 
tion, misspelled words and a lack of punctuation. 
This is also true of many printers and their work. 
The most important items entering into the dress 
of a printed message are good English and cor- 
rect spelling and punctuation. .It were better 
that the printed page fail in some of the essentials 
of proper balance and display than that it be 
punctured with typographical and grammatical 
errors. 





The Cleveland Meeting. 


Every one who has been connected with the pro- 
motion of the Ben Franklin Club of America should 
have reason to rejoice over the splendid showing 
made in its first annual convention. While it is 
true that some of the organization’s members may 
have expected a larger attendance, all must have 
been highly gratified with the remarkable enthusi- 
asm which pervaded its sessions. Another notable 
feature of the meeting was the complete harmony 
with which its business was transacted and the 
utter absence of factional strife. This is due in 
large measure to the democratic spirit in whic) 
the organization was conceived and the broad 
principles on which it is founded. Big and little, 
rich and poor, “ closed” and “‘ open ” shop printers 
—all found here_a common ground on which to 
meet and discuss the perplexing problems peculiar 
to their business. The convention was, in a word, 
a notable example of how well printing craftsmen 
may cooperate in the essentials of sound business 
methods, when careful provision is made for a 
ciscussion of the problems which make for a 
divided house. Not that these problems are or 
ever can be eliminated from discussion and serious 
consideration by all printing-craft employers, but 
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that they may be taken care of by sections in 
which the members will be able to act harmo- 
niously and without prejudice to those questions 
which require the united action of the organiza- 
tion. 

It was quite to be expected, therefore, that out 
of this assemblage would come some action look- 
ing toward a consolidation of all employing print- 
ers’ organizations. Such attitude was consistent 
and in harmony with Ben Franklin democracy. 
And when Charles P. Carl, of Cleveland, presented 
a resolution asking the appointment of a confer- 
ence committee to meet a like committee from the 
United Typothetze of America, with the purpose 
of amalgamation, he struck a responsive chord in 
the convention. Although there was some opposi- 
tion at the outset because of a belief that the action 
would place the Ben Franklin Club in a suppliant 
position, objection was later withdrawn when it 
was understood that members of the Typothetze 
had taken the initiative and had secured an agree- 
ment from President Cushing to appoint a like 
committee from the Typothete. 

We can not conclude these comments without 
giving credit to the progressive printers of Cleve- 
land for the part they played in the success of the 
convention. The hospitality of the Fellowcraft 
Club will long be remembered. But far more 
important than its hospitality is the educational 
value of its precepts and of the results it has 
achieved among Cleveland printers. Assuredly 
scores of the delegates returned to their homes 
inspired with a new hope that eventually should 
lead to the establishment of Fellowcraft Clubs in 
many cities of America. 





Direful Words and Meeting the Issue. 


Present-day newspaper needs for sensational- 
ism compel exaggeration, and we become ha- 
bituated to seeing novel manifestations of very 
natural events referred to in awe-striking or dire- 
ful terms. Unconsciously we sometimes fall into 
the error of speaking of a diminutive member of 
the finny tribe as a whale, as the lissom-tongued 
Garrick said of the ponderous and ungainly lexi- 
cographer. For instance, nowadays the pressure of 
labor for better conditions justifies the adjective 
“revolutionary ” when a domestic phase is being 
discussed. The same outbreak in a foreign coun- 
try gives the correspondent and the headwriter 
license to assure us that the sister Republic, the 
Motherland or the Fatherland, as it may be, is on 
the threshold of a sanguinary revolution. 

W. B. Blaikie, president of the Master Print- 
ers’ Federation of Great Britain, spoke a word in 
season on this subject when addressing that body 
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at Edinburgh recently. He denied that the country 
is on the verge of a revolution, except in the sense 
“of the silent revolution that has been going on 
from the days of Cain and Abel.” It was, in his 
opinion, reasonable and right and to be expected 
that there would be demands for better conditions 
by those whom the cant of the day called labor. 
Mr. Blaikie contended that — 

There is no hard dividing line between the capitalist and 
labor. It is for the order of employers to think and inquire 
where its duty lies. First of all, their duty is to inspire 
confidence in their fairness, their justice, and their truth- 
fulness — to inspire such confidence in those who work for 
them. Most of the employers present put the honor of their 
houses as far more important than the desire for personal 
gain. If they can make their work-people believe that, 
nine-tenths of their difficulties will vanish. 

We can testify to the efficiency of Mr. Blaikie’s 
suggestion under most unpromising conditions. 
One of the largest of the printing-trade unions 
elected a so-called radical “agitator” president 
on a platform to raise “ the wages of the commer- 
cial end to the newspaper level.” This gentleman 
is reputed to own several pieces of property, and 
knows what profit is. His program went through, 
and when employers told him that the trade could 
not stand the increase demanded, he said the em- 
ployers were prosperous, and pointed with con- 
siderable accuracy to what this one and that one 
had spent in plant improvement. He was told 
that that did not indicate profit; that in many 
instances the enlarged plant was a nerve-racking 
liability rather than an asset. At first he wouldn’t 
believe that men were not taking profits out of the 
business. After he was shown the state of affairs 
so familiar to attendants at cost congresses, this 
radical union president threw up his hands and 
secured a modification of the proposed scale that 
the affected employers declared to be “fair 
enough.” The particular official referred to is not 
lacking in the qualities that some deprecate in 
labor officials; he is pugnacious and knows how 
to fight, but he is also amenable to reason when 
the other side is honestly and fairly presented. 

But, as Mr. Blaikie says, you must convince 
such men of your sincerity. 





P. R. Hilton. 


Among the names of men who have won dis- 
tinction in the printing trade that of P. R. Hilton, 
president of The Inland Printer Company and 
president of The Henry O. Shepard Company, 
stands in the front rank —not because of distin- 
guished achievement or of any notable contribution 
to the art, but because of an ideal standard of 
honor, an invincible integrity in business, and a 
humanity that interested itself in every employee, 
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cognizant of faithful work, tolerant and charitable 
in all ways. 

Mr. Hilton died on Saturday, June 22, 1912. 
In the late fall he visited the Pacific coast and spent 
the winter there. An attack of la grippe delayed 
his return, but on his arrival in Chicago last March 
he appeared vigorous and well. Shortly after, 
however, he began to fail, and, though hopes were 
held that his illness was but temporary, the end 
came suddenly. 

He was born in the State of Maine, March 4, 
1848, and had many of the traditional virtues of 
the natives of that State. He learned the printer’s 
trade in Lowell, Massachusetts, and during the 
Civil War traveled in the interest of the Ayers. 
He subbed for a time on the Chicago Inter Ocean, 
and later was employed by the firm of Knight & 
Leonard, of which concern the late Henry O. 
Shepard was superintendent. When Mr. Shepard 
formed the partnership of Shepard & Johnston, 
Mr. Hilton joined the new concern as office man. 
Mr. Shepard later bought out his partner, Mr. 
Johnston, and established The Henry O. Shepard 
Company. 

About 1894 Mr. Shepard engaged in the pub- 
lication of a bible history under the editorship of 
Doctor Lorimer, the celebrated theologian and 
pulpit orator, father of George Horace Lorimer, 
editor of the Saturday Evening Post. Among the 
contributors were the world’s most famous theolo- 
gians and Egyptologists, the Hon. William Ewart 
Gladstone, ex-premier of Great Britain, contribu- 
ting the introduction. The magnitude of the 
undertaking taxed the resources of the company 
and the panic of the ensuing year compelled a 
receivership. Mr. Hilton was appointed receiver, 
and the affairs of the company were adjusted on 
a creditable basis. After Mr. Shepard’s death 
Mr. Hilton was elected president of the company, 
and by the cooperation of his associates continued 
the affairs of the company in a prosperous con- 
dition. Eleven years after the composition with 
its creditors, The Henry O. Shepard Company, 
although its indebtedness was legally canceled, 
paid all its creditors in full, with interest added 
for the full term of the lapsed years. 

It was perhaps the proudest day of Mr. Hilton’s 
life when he countersigned these checks. 

Mr. Hilton was happily married and lived a 
peaceful, contented and well-ordered life. His 
widow and two married sons survive him. He 
rests in Forest Home Cemetery beside his only 
daughter, who died in infancy. 





It is an old saw that “A poor workman blames his 
tools.” This does not apply to advertising, however, as the 
best man in the business will turn out poor work if he must 
employ cheap printers to do his work.— Good Advertising. 











hen Irome down no more, 
Abd take.my journey fo the farther shore, 
Dill those I worked with miss me fong, 
Or will forgetfulness in the throng 

Of vavied inferests bury all | did? 


ODhen I rome town no more, 
To fake a ee on that ofd office floor 
] here side by side my friends have 


worked for yrars 
ODill they forget mé or their fears 
Keep green my memory, and their smiles forbid? 


(Dhen I rome down no more 
Tn add my fabor fo the rommon store, 
hove my romrades — yes, | hope and pray— 
ill know Jim on a fong-sought hofi 
And grieve not for the joy that shall be mine 


(hen I rome down no more, 
My work well done and resf before, 
(Day all the friends that grace has given fo me 
CDait for the day that now J fairlu see 
And find with me the lights that 
brightly shine. ALB: DeQuithin 
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rentice Printers’ 
Aprgeptice rine 


NO. XXI.— BY W. E. STEVENS, 
Assistant Instructor, Inland Printer Technical School. 


This department is devoted entirely to the interests of apprentices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their immediate practical value. 
Correspondence is invited. Specimens of apprentices’ work will be criticized by personal letter. Address all communications to Apprentice Printers’ 
Technical Club, 624-632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


Type-faces — Continued. 


TEXT. 

To continue the study of Text types, let us now examine 
the letter forms shown in Fig. 101. This type-face was pro- 
duced by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler and is called Plate 
Text. Elaborate faces of this kind are used almost exclu- 
sively for society printing — invitations, announcements, 
“at home” cards, etc. They are too decorative and delicate 
for general use, and must be handled very carefully in 
order that the hair-lines will not be broken or battered. 

The Tudor Black Text, shown in Fig. 102, was produced 
by the American Type Founders Company. It is more 





ADCDEHGAITRL MNOS 
RSTUVUNUZ Nabrdetyghiik! 
muopyrstubmxy:: 512 3456789 











Fic. 101.— Plate Text. Produced by Barnhart Bros. & Spindler. 


rounding than Caslon Text, but is, we believe, equally as 
legible and has the same wide range of usefulness. The 
presence of few hair-lines makes the letters more durable 
than the average Text types. 


The extreme of blackness and contrasting element — 


widths is shown in Fig. 103 — Cathedral Text, produced by 





ABCDEFOHIFRLAD 
HOPQRSTUVWUEVES 
Zabcodetghijkimnopqrst 
uvWwIY3XH1234567890 











Fic. 102.— Tudor Black Text. Produced by the American Type 
Founders Company. 


the American Type Founders Company. It is “freaky,” 
but interesting nevertheless, and in the hands of an artistic 
compositor can sometimes be used to produce very pleasing 
results. 
SCRIPT. 
Script types are seldom used except in society printing. 
Like the elaborate Text types, they are too delicate for gen- 


eral usage, and the letter forms are not of a nature to pro- 
duce as pleasing and legible results as italics. 

All Script types are imitations of different styles of 
handwriting — Spencerian, vertical, back-hand, etc. What 
may be termed an ordinary Script type is shown in Fig. 





ABCDLEE FCI k 
PRALGAROPOR 
STAUEINEZK? 
asheVefghtijklmno38p 
qrstubluxnnz $1254 











Fic. 103.— Cathedral Text. Produced by the American Typ 
Founders Company. 
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IY HLMNOF 
GRSFTFTUYW 
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Fic. 104.— Lining Plate Script. Produced by Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler. 


104. This is Lining Plate Script, a product of Barnhart 
Brothers & Spindler. Note how nicely the lower-case letters 
join together. 

In order to show a few different styles of Script we have 
arranged Fig. 105. No. 1 is Tiffany Upright, produced by 
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the American Type Founders Company; No. 2, Lakeside 
Script, produced by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler; No. 3, 
Bulletin Script, produced by the Keystone Type Foundry; 
No. 4, Vertical Script, produced by the H. C. Hansen Type 
Foundry. 


fo. 1 Gubibitions Gite National Society Anglers, 


No. 2 Sw owy Suwoerrarows a Vow 


3 WMexice canctions much of thie oport 
4 Vertical drift us Unirersally 


Fic. 105.—- Showing a few different styles of Script types. 


Our lesson next month will take up the study of type 
composition. 


Announcement of a Title-page Contest for Apprentices. 


Announcement is made this month of another contest to 
be held exclusively for apprentices. Each contestant will 
receive a complete set of all the specimens submitted, and 
as a special inducement for apprentices to enter we have 
decided to reproduce the photographs of the winners of first, 
second and third places, and to give their ages, where they 
are employed, how long they have worked at the printing 
trade, etc. This, we believe, is the best inducement that we 
could offer — far better than the prizes given to the win- 
ners in our last contest. 

Every foreman and employer who is really concerned 
with the progress of his apprentices will encourage the boys 
to enter. 

THE COPY. 


Directions to Contestants: Set up the following copy 
for a title-page, to be printed in one color—black. The 
copy is not to be changed in any way — no words added and 
none omitted: 

Twelfth Annual Report of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Sedalia Public Library. Sedalia, Mis- 
souri. For the Fiscal Year Ending April 30, 1912. 


THE RULES. 


In order to provide each contestant with a neat set of 
specimens it is necessary to have a few rules, which all who 
enter must carefully follow out. 

(1) A contestant may send in as many different arrange- 
ments as he wishes, but one hundred (100) printed copies 
of each arrangement must be sent. 

(2) All packages to be mailed flat, and addressed to 
“The Apprentice Printers’ Technical Club — 624-632 Sher- 
man street, Chicago, Illinois.” 

(3) Specimens to be printed in black ink, on white paper, 
6 by 9 inches, exactly, but the size of the form.may vary 
according to the taste of the compositor. Reading-matter 
must be printed from type, but any stock ornaments or 
other decoration may be used. 

(4) The compositor’s name and where he is employed 
must be printed on all of the copies in the lower left-hand 
corner, in ten-point roman. 

(5) Each contestant must enclose 20 cents in 2-cent 
stamps or in coin, to cover the cost of assembling and mail- 
ing to him a complete set of the specimens submitted. 
Canadian dimes may be used, but not Canadian stamps. 
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(6) If two or more arrangements are sent in, no extra 
stamps are required. 

(7) All specimens must be sent in not later than Sep- 
tember 16, 1912. 

Read these rules very carefully and see that all are fully 
complied with, as failure to do so may debar your work. 
Special care should be taken to have the size of the paper 
correct. When two or more arrangements are submitted, 
each set should be wrapped separately and the several sets 
enclosed in one package. 

* * * 

The results of the regular monthly contest held for 
apprentice members of Denver Typographical Union, No. 
49, were as follows: 

First Place — Frank V. Taylor, with the Denver Pub- 
lishers’ Association. 

Second Place — Earl E. Scheiman, with the McGuire 
Printing Company. 

Third Place—H. C. Flint, with the Myers Printing 
Company. 

Herewith is reproduced the first-place entry, and below 
it we show a resetting which, in our opinion, is a more 
pleasing arrangement of lines and masses — although the 
original design is not at all displeasing. 





M. & O. CIGARS 


THE CUBAN CIGAR Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


1534 WAZEE STREET 
DENVER. COLORADO 


PRESENTED By 











Prize-winning business-card, set by Frank V. Taylor, in appren- 
tice contest conducted by Denver (Colo.) Typographical Union. 





M. & O. CIGARS 
THE CUBAN CIGAR CO. 


@ ®@ 
® 


1534 WAZEE STREET 
DENVER, COLORADO 











Resetting of above business-card, showing a better grouping of 
lines and masses. 


From the standpoint of readability, it might have been 
better had we set the line M. & O. Cigars as the third line 
of the upper group rather than the first. We have, how- 
ever, conformed more to the general arrangement of the 
original design by keeping this line above the firm name. 

As to whether the above-mentioned line should be larger 
than the firm name, or vice versa, is a question which the 
manufacturer alone can settle. It would all depend upon 
his method of advertising. 

* * * 


Don’t fail to enter the title-page contest. 
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LESSON VII.— BY THE MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING. 


Newspapers. 


—— ss HERE can be no doubt about the news- 
paper’s supremacy for the local business 
man. Other mediums are good and should 
receive every consideration, but the news- 


& There has been for years, and will be 

= for a long time to come, many arguments 

as to the relative merits of the morning 

and evening papers. It is generally conceded that the 

morning paper makes its strongest impression upon men, 

while the evening paper reaches more effectively the 

women. However, excepting in large cities, the time of pub- 

lication will be found far less important than the circulation 
and standing of the paper in the community. 

The matter of position is so very important that the 
advertiser should make every possible effort to secure the 
best that can possibly be given him. It is not possible to 
set down any hard-and-fast rules, because hardly any two 
papers are made up alike. Some print advertisements on 
the first page, some do not. Some make arbitrary rules 
governing display — each newspaper must be thoroughly 
studied for its individual features. Generally the choicest 
positions are on the local-news page, the editorial page and 
the opposite page, and the last page. But some papers 
make a specialty of a sporting page, where space is valu- 
able in advertising to men. Various other popular depart- 
ments offer good position, and the keen advertising man 
will know his papers intimately. 

Positions may be regarded first as to the page upon 
which they appear, and, second, as to their location on that 
page. In the second consideration the term “ full position ” 
or “preferred position” indicates that the advertisement 
shall be either at the top of column with reading-matter on 
at least one side, or following reading-matter with reading- 
matter on at least one side. Very often good position on a 
desired page is superior to full position on some other page. 

Most newspaper rate-cards call for an increased rate 
for specified position, the printed rates being based on run 
of paper. (The term “run of paper” indicates that the 
publisher may place the advertisement on whatever page 
and in whatever position he desires.) It is commonly 
known that not all papers adhere strictly to the published 
rate-card in the matter of special positions. Consequently 
the buyer who thoroughly knows will do a little bargaining, 
and may even “hold out” for a week or two until he is 
satisfied that he is getting all he can for his money. The 
usual result of such bargaining is that the publisher will 
make a “gentlemen’s agreement” to give the advertise- 
ments special position, .but will not allow this to be speci- 
fied in the contract, which will call for run of paper. This 
protects the publisher, and at the same time gives the 
advertiser what he wants. 

There is opportunity for a great deal of diplomacy in 
bargaining for position. The weaker papers may be 
freely “ big-sticked,”’ but the better papers require more 
careful treatment. Often much more can be gained by 


going at the thing smoothly, and, to do the publisher justice, 
it must be remembered that there are always more adver- 
tisements than special positions. 

Newspaper rates are generally somewhat intricate and 
require no little figuring to arrive at the most economical 
figure at which to buy space. Following are the rates of 
the Newark Evening News: 


Rate per line, 14 cents; 
10,000 lines, 10 cents. 

Special positions: Next to reading, 20 per cent extra. First fol- 
lowing and next to reading (minimum, 2 inches), 33% per cent extra. 
Top of column, next to reading (minimum, 2 inches), 100 per cent 
extra. Bottom of column, with reading-matter on three sides (mini- 
mum, 2 inches), 100 per cent extra. Top of column, reading-matter 
on three sides (minimum, 2 inches), 200 per cent extra. 

Positively no position will be guaranteed unless same is paid for. 

Page and one-half page based on number of lines contracted for. 

Discounts for time or number of insertions: 


1,000 lines, 121% cents; 5,000 lines, 11 cents; 


78 times 
156 times 
312 times 


Suppose, for instance, the advertiser wished to run a 
32-line advertisement every other day (excepting Sundays) 
throughout the year. If no contract were made he would 
be billed at the 14-cent rate for each insertion. 

If the total number of lines were figured (they come to 
4,992 lines) it will be seen that by some day adding eight 
more lines to his advertisement he can contract for 5,000 
lines to be used within the year. This will give him the 
1l-cent rate. He could, of course, contract for 1,000 lines 
and secure the 12%-cent rate, but it is very obvious that it 
is much cheaper to use the eight more lines. Now this 
might seem quite satisfactory, but a study of the rate- 
cards shows that a contract for 156 insertions in the year 
will bring the 10%4-cent rate. As the advertiser is running 
every other day he will appear just 156 times, and is thus 
entitled to pay 10% cents a line. Wherever the rate-cards 
call for a contract of a given number of lines or a given 
number of insertions it is understood that they are to be 
used within the year. 

Street Cars. 


Street-car advertising, except in the very largest cities, 
is a medium of recognized merit, providing it is properly 
used. It does not bring as satisfactory results for special 
sale and general bargain advertising, where returns must 
be spontaneous, as it does in popularizing a store or a 
special brand of goods. Where the sole agency for a well- 
advertised brand of goods is held, street-car advertising 
pays very well in connecting the goods in the store with the 
manufacturer’s general advertising. 

The copy for car cards should be brief, and can be 
accompanied by a strong illustration. Many successful 
advertisers use no illustrations — others equally successful 
use them constantly. The nature of the article should set- 
tle the question. If the article can be strongly illustrated, 
it should be done; if no illustrations can be secured which 
seem strong enough, the idea should be abandoned. While 
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the copy must be limited to the fewest words, some argu- 
ment or “ reason why” should be introduced. The poster 
style of cards, often used by the national advertiser, is not 
practical for the retailer because of the great expense 
involved in getting up the limited number he would require. 
Very often the manufacturer will furnish cards with the 
dealer’s imprint, and these, if they are good, may be used. 

No exact rule as to the number of words may be laid 
down, but a safe average is from ten to fifteen. This does 
not include the displayed name of the article nor the store 
name and location. 

The use of striking colors on cards is most advisable. 
Black and bright red on a white background, or on a yellow 
background, is most striking, though any combination 
which will attract the eye, and not utterly conflict with the 
rules of harmony, may be used. Before the cards are 
ordered printed they should be carefully tested for legi- 
bility. Many cards designed and approved a short distance 
away from the eye can not be read by the persons seated in 
the car. Do not approve the card until you have looked at 
it from the same distance the passengers will when the card 
is in place. 

Different localities offer different positions — some at 
the sides of the door and above it, the cards being at right 
angle to the general run along the sides. These are more 
profitable only when the seats run crosswise of the car. 
Very naturally car advertising is more profitable in the 
winter than in the summer — that is, it is better in closed 
than in open cars. 

Car advertising does not produce full results in a day, 
nor in a week, and it must be continuous, to pay. Six 
months at least should be given for any test—a year is 
better. Do not use the space intermittently — every time 
you drop out, it requires just so much extra time and money 
to reestablish yourself. 

The rates for street-car advertising vary from 40 cents 
to 60 cents a month for each card for a year’s run, and 
from 45 cents to 65 cents a card for each month of a six 
months’ contract. Often, especially in the larger cities, 
half and even quarter runs may be used, and cars in a 
given section specified. An additional charge over the pro- 
rata rate is always made. The standard size of the card is 
11 by 21 inches. 

To get the maximum benefit the cards should be changed 
every month — they should not be allowed under any cir- 
cumstances to remain more than two months without 
change. 


Charity Advertising. 


Under charity advertising is classed all money given 
for church affairs, programs for bazars, amateur theatric- 
als, and similar forms of charity. These should all be 
removed from the business world, and kept in the social 
world. A man may give often and freely from his private 
purse, but he should not charge such money to his adver- 
tising account. To do so is a farce. 

There is a class of charity advertising which can not be 
avoided — it will bring no results if used, but if not may 
result in harm. All special-edition advertising may be 
included in this class. It is safe to say that not one special 
edition in twenty will be profitable. A great amount of 
money is wasted along these lines. Much of it may be 
saved if the local board of trade or merchants’ association 
takes up the work of fighting it. If every member of these 
bodies will agree in writing not to patronize any form of 
advertising whatever that does not receive the written 
approval of the secretary or an advertising-censor commit- 
tee, the saving will be large, and no bad results will follow, 
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because every merchant will be “in the same boat.” Of 
course, the secretary or the committee should use discre- 
tion in occasionally indorsing some laudable form of char- 
ity, but should be strict in the matter of special editions, 
and of transient “ schemes ” and general “ fake” mediums. 


City Directories. 


The writer does not think city-directory advertising is 
at all profitable, with the possible exception of position on 
the front or back cover, or in the binding of the book. 
When a person is using the directory the mind is occupied 
with looking for the information desired or in keeping it 
when found. 

Theater Programs. 


As a rule program advertising is good — particularly 
effective in reaching women. The class of people frequent- 
ing the theater in question should be studied, and if it is 
decided they would make good customers, copy should be 
written to appeal to them. In other words, different arti- 
cles should be advertised in the cheap houses from those 
offered to the audiences of the houses presenting standard 
attractions at standard prices. 


Moving-picture Slides. 


Colored slides shown between the reels at the moving- 
picture houses are good, providing the store desires or can 
secure the class of people filling these houses. For instance, 
an automobile dealer or a high-grade jewelry house could 
not use this medium. ; 


Theater Curtains. 


All that is said regarding theater programs or moving- 
picture slides applies here. This form of advertising is 
good if the class of people so reached is desirable. 


Outdoor Advertising. 


Every little while there is an outburst of indignation 
over the abuses of the bill-posting system. No doubt there 
are many instances where the beauty of a location is 
entirely overshadowed by misplaced hoardings; but, on the 
other hand, the billboard covers many an ugly dump-heap 
and vacant lot. From a purely advertising point of view 
the billboard is important. Position is naturally the first 
consideration: First, How many people pass the location? 
Second, What class of people are they? Third, Is the posi- 
tion conspicuous? 

The poster should contain fewer words even than the 
car card, and best used in advertising an article that 
makes a general appeal. Chewing-gum, cigars, beer and 
similar articles are most frequently seen, but other articles 
in the way of clothing, hats, or furniture may be just as 
satisfactorily exploited if proper locations can be secured. 

The chief drawback for the local merchant in bill- 
posting is his inability to secure the proper kind of poster. 
To design and print the comparatively few he would need 
would be much too costly. There are, however, stock post- 
ers that may be purchased at a very reasonable cost, and, 
if carefully selected, they prove very satisfactory. In some 
lines the manufacturer will furnish posters, which are 
usually of high quality. Very often where a sole agency is 
held the manufacturer will bear a portion, and sometimes 
all, of the cost of posting. His attitude in this matter must 
necessarily depend upon the amount of goods he is selling 
in the locality, and the degree of cooperation the dealer is 
willing to offer. 

Billboards are all made 9 feet high. The difference in 
the size is due to the width. The unit of measurement is 
called a sheet, and is 28 by 42 inches in size. The board 











being 9 feet high, poster space is sold in groups of four 
sheets each — four sheets just filling the 9-foot space from 
top to bottom. An advertiser may buy a four-sheet space 
or an eight, twelve or sixteen sheet space, depending upon 
the width he wishes to use. 

While a four-sheet poster is often used, there is little 
question but that the eight-sheet poster is the most pro- 
ductive size to use. Measuring 8 feet 10 inches by 6 feet 


9 inches, it offers a greater opportunity for eye-catching 
display than the narrower four-sheet size. 


Painted Bulletins. 


The principles that apply to paper posters apply to 
painted bulletins. The bulletin is of course more perma- 
nent, and is generally sold for six months at the least, more 
often for one year. The contract generally includes the 
original layout and sketch and the painting, and the main- 
tenance of the bulletin in good order. The copy for the 
painted bulletin should be brief, and the color scheme 
strong and striking. 

QUESTIONS. 


1. What is the most important for the local advertiser, 
and why? 

2. Secure a copy of one of your local newspapers and 
indicate the best five positions of the advertisements it 
contains. 

8. What is said about securing good positions? 





AN OLD-STYLE MOTOR. 
Photograph by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 
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4, Secure a copy of the rate-card from one of the loca: 
newspaper offices and figure the cheapest contract that ca: 
be made for running a four-inch advertisement every othe 
day (not including Sundays). Include rate-card with you 
answer. 

5. For what purpose can street cars be best used. 

6. Write and lay out a street-car card for any busines 
you may select. 


7. Write and lay out a street-car card advertising a 
stationery store. 

8. What is best regarding the use of color in street-car 
cards? 

9. Under what circumstances would you advise the use 
of billboard space? 

10. Write and roughly design an eight-sheet poster for 
any business you may select. 


DECRIES SENSATIONAL ADS. 

“ Whirlwind ” advertising campaigns were denounced as 
highly injurious to the investment advertising business by 
S. W. Strauss in an address before the Chicago Adver- 
tising Association at its noonday luncheon recently. “ The 
best investor is distrustful of the house that advertises in a 
noisy, unconventional way,” said Mr. Strauss. “ Safety, 
soundness and security do not go through the streets bawl- 
ing out their virtues, and the financial advertiser who makes 
such a noise runs counter to the fixed and prejudiced opin- 
ion of the best investors.” 
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ind the opinions of contributors. 
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guarantee of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


THE SIZE OF PLAYING-CARDS — A QUESTION. 


To the Editor: St. Louis, Mo., June 29, 1912. 
Will some one in the playing-card industry — per- 
haps one of the older men in the craft who may know — 
please inform me how the present ordinary dimensions 
of playing-cards came to be what they are? It may be 
known to but few that the height and width have a cer- 
tain geometric proportion to one another, which may be 


expressed by the formula: 1 : 23 that is, the width 


is to the height as 1 is to the square root of 2 (or 
1:1.414). What I want specially to know is whether this 
proportion was hit upon accidentally or whether it was 
applied designedly (for esthetic or for mathematical rea- 
sons). It is an ideal proportion, for which reason I want 
to know something of the history and its application to 
playing-cards. Some one “ wise” to the facts might give 
THE INLAND PRINTER an interesting article on the sub- 
ject. N. J. WERNER. 





CRITICIZES TEDDY FACEY’S METHOD OF 
CASTING TABLES. 


To the Editor: Happon Heieuts, N. J., June 18, 1912. 

I have just finished reading the article by Teddy Facey, 
in the June INLAND PRINTER, on “ Casting a Table.” Inas- 
much as Mr. Facey’s article is written particularly for 
those uninitiated in the so-called mysteries of table- 
setting, it strikes me that he is beclouding the subject 
rather than clarifying it. To the average man a graphic 
method is much more comprehensive than a calculation. 
The one serious drawback to Mr. Facey’s method, how- 
ever, is the fact that tables never come out exactly to the 
number of points calculated, unless the type and rules are 
absolutely new. Some allowance must be made for dirty 
material. In proof of this, notice the bulge on the table 
submitted by Mr. Facey. The body of the table is wider 
than the head. (See p. 384, June issue.) 

For absolute safety and accuracy in tablecasting, the 
stick-and-quad method, that Mr. Facey seems to hold so 
lightly, should be used. Make up a stick to the width 
that tables are to be set, then allot a measure to each 
column, putting in quads of the width determined upon and 
insert a rule between each column. This shows dimen- 
sions allowed for each column, and gives an opportunity 
to test a column if there be any doubt about getting the 
matter in. 

Another point: Those who need advice about casting 
a table undoubtedly need instruction as to the best way to 
set it. 

The majority of compositors set all tables one column 
#1 a time. This is the correct way when the columns con- 


tain words and the lines must be individually spaced, but 
where the columns consist of a line-up of figures, and are 
practically self-spacing, as in the table submitted by Mr. 
Facey, the figures should be set across in a stick the meas- 
ure of which equals the width of all the columns. Of course, 
there must be a line-up of figures and of spaces, so that 
after matter is all set it is but the work of a few minutes 
to slip the column-rules into place. This method is both 
time and labor saving, for it is so much easier to set type 
in a wide measure, and stick does not have to be emptied 
so often. FRANK S. HENRY. 


RULING-PENS ON POINT SYSTEM. 


To the Editor: JACKSONVILLE, FLA., June 8, 1912. 

In reply to “ Point System in Paper Ruling,” in your 
April number, will state that I have before me a time- 
sheet set with printers’ rule, twenty-six-point spacing. As 
we have several ruling machines, we find it cheaper to 
rule it on the machine than to set it up. 

The printers’ rules extend down the sheet about 14% 
inches, and by measurement we find that the form is 
exactly sixteen points larger than we make it with twenty- 
six-point ruling-pens, absolutely accurately spaced. 

Every modern shop now has the point system in 
ruling-pens, but still the ruler and printer seem to be 
very little closer together than they were before, owing 
principally to the fact that printers’ material nearly 
always swells or rather sets up larger than measurement, 
while ruling-pens in the hands of a competent man are 
never bent. 

Another point not generally known is that paper very 
often shrinks and expands. A sheet ruled on a rainy day 
will, of course, be expanded; then perhaps several weeks 
elapse before it is printed, and on a hot, dry day the sheet 
will be appreciably smaller than it was when ruled. 

Still another point to be takén into consideration is 
the curvature of the cylinder press. A job set exactly on 
the ruled lines will overlap the lines at the bottom of 
the sheet, while a job run on a platen press will strike 
perfectly. 

I trust that others will take this matter up, for I 
agree with Mr. Hosking that “ cooperation of paper-rulers 
and of printers in this matter is highly desirable.” 

OscAR PETERSON. 





TURN ON THE HOSE. 

He (as his wife hastens to catch a car and is putting on 
her gloves) — “ That’s it; always late! And why can’t you 
dress in the house? I would just as soon see a woman put 
on her stockings as her gloves.” 

She — “ So would any other man.” — The Coyote. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GERMANY. 


THE government looks favorably upon a project to estab- 
lish a national library at Leipsic. 

THE general assembly of the German Book Trades Asso- 
ciation convened this year on June 20, at Munich. 

THIS year’s meeting of the International Typographical 
Congress, to be attended by representatives of the various 
European unions, will open August 12, at Stuttgart. 

THE oldest newspaper in Wiirtemberg, the Riedlinger 
Zeitung, was started two hundred years ago, and is still 
published by descendants of its beginner and of the same 
family name — Ulrich. 

On June 2 the world-ianguage Esperanto became a 
quarter of a century old, it being on this day in 1887 that 
the Russian Doctor Zamenhof first published the results of 
his studies to construct a universal speech. 

TWO PRINTERY superintendents were recently fined by a 
justice court at Leipsic because they had obliged a number 
of employees to work on holidays, without previously 
obtaining permission to do so from the proper authorities. 

THE upper chamber of the Wirtemberg legislature 
recently disposed of a petition that it favor Antiqua 
(Roman) as against Fraktur (German) type by pro- 
scribing its exclusive use in primary school work; also in 
official documents, etc., by laying the matter on the table. 

JOHANNES BurcER, the celebrated engraver on copper, 
died recently, in Munich, in his eighty-third year. He was 
born May 31, 1829. Among his most noteworthy works 
were copies of Cornelius’ “ Lady Macbeth,” Schraudolph’s 
fresco painting in the cathedral at Spires of “ St. Stephan’s 
Martyrdom,” Genelli’s “ Rape of Europa” and Raphael’s 
“ Madonna della Sedia.” He executed engraved copies of a 
host of other paintings by ancient and modern masters. 

IN the advertisement section of Storm’s “ Kursbuch 
fiirs Deutsche Reich” (“ Railway Guides for the German 
Empire’) devoted to hotels, under the subheading of 
“Altenburg ” (a suburb of Leipsic) it was stated that the 
“most comfortable hotel quarters are in Leipsic, within a 
half-hour’s ride; see Leipsic Hotels.” To this the innkeep- 
ers of Altenburg took exception before court, as damaging 
their business. The court then enjoined the publishers, 
under penalty of 100 marks per offense, from further cir- 
culation of copies containing the objectionable statement. 
O my! What atime an American writer of advertisements 
would have in Germany! 

ACCORDING to statistics just published, the number of 
printing-offices in Germany employing other persons besides 
their proprietors increased to the extent of 301 during 1911, 
making the total number 8,021. The number of persons 
employed in these establishments was 167,401, an increase 
over 1911 of 9,141. The total sum of wages paid was 196,- 
500,000 marks ( $46,747,000), an increase over the previous 
year of 12,500,000 marks ($3,175,000). There was also a 
large increase in the number of machines employed, the 
number in use being, with the increase noted in paren- 
theses: Rotaries, 1,471 (152); cylinder book presses, 
18,704 (1,133); cylinder lithograph presses, 915 (20); 
platen presses, 9,904 (575); paper-cutters, 9,057 (546) ; 
typesetting machines, 4,086 (533). 

ACCORDING to its annual report for 1911, lately issued by 
the German Book Trade Association, its library at Leipsic 
was enriched during the year by 1,268 volumes, worth 72,141 
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marks ($17,170), for which 2,747 marks were expended 
from the association’s funds, the remainder being obtained 
by donations. Among these was a valuable collection of 
old bindings. To the library were also added 2,403 single 
sheets of printed matter, and a collection (made by and 
willed to the association by Counsellor Bartsch of Vienna) 
of about ten thousand samples of paper. It also became the 
possessor of a collection of about two hundred thousand 
view post-cards, from the estate of the noted autograph col- 
lector, Dr. Karl Geibel, of Leipsic. During the year the 
library was visited by 9,540 persons. Sixteen exhibitions of 
varied nature, but all having relation to the graphic arts, 
were held in the association’s building at Leipsic, during 
the year. In addition numerous lectures were given on 
topics interesting the trade. 


THAT the German language permits the formation of 
long compound words is well known, and foreigners love to 
make sport of this feature of the language. But the fun- 
making is not confined to the outsiders; the Germans them- 
selves often become sportive over it. As an example of 
such humor the following is an odd and interesting exam- 
ple. It might be possible to ease its reading by the inser- 
tion of hyphens, yet it would be a very puzzling task for 
even our Mr. Horace F. Teall to tell just where and where 
not to put them. Aside from the awesome word-compound- 
ing, the matter of this piece of poetry will appeal to Ger- 
man readers by its naive humor: 


SOMMERMADCHENKUSSETAUSCHELACHELBEICHTE. 


An der Murmelrieselplauderplatscherquelle 

Sass ich sehnsuchtstrinentrépfeltrauerbang ; 
Trat herzu ein Augenblinzeljunggeselle 

In verweg’nem Hiifteschwingeschlendergang ; 
Zog mit Schikerehrfurchtsbittegrussverbeugung 
Seinen Federbaumelriesenkrempenhut — 
Gleich verspiirt ich Lieb berkei 
War ihm zitterjubelschauderherzensgut ! 


igung, 





Nahm er Platz mit Spitzbubgliicketiickekichern, 
Schlang um mich den Eisenklammermuskelarm ; 
Vor dem Griff, dem grausegr i ich 
Wurde mir so zappelseligsi 
Und er rief: ‘ Mein Zuckerschnuckel 
Welch’ ein Schmi hmat 

Gab mir auf mein Sch 

Einen Schnurrbartstachelkitzelkosekuss. 








d ! 
warm: 














Da durchfuhr mich Wonneloderflackerfeuer — 

Ach, das war so iiberwinderwundervoll. 

Kiisst’ ich selbst das Stachelkitzelungeh . 
Sommersonnerauschverwirrungsrasetoll ! 

Schilt nicht, Hiistlelkeifewackeltrampeltante, 

Wenn dein Nichtchen jetzt nicht knickeknirschekniet, 
Denn der Plauderplatscherquellenunbekannte 

Kiisste wirklich wetterbombenexquisit ! 





FRANCE. 


M. BERTHIER, a noted French typefounder and honorary 
president of the Syndical Chamber of Master Typefound- 
ers, died at Paris, May 10, aged seventy-eight. 

THE compositors of Paris recently decided, by a vote of 
1,134 nays to 651 ayes, not to permit their union to sup- 
port the revolutionary daily, La Bataille syndicatiste. 
Because of this, the unionists of other trades call the com- 
positors “ reactionaries.” 


THE printing machine works of Lambert & Co., at Paris, 
suffered damages to the extent of nearly $200,000, by a fire 
on May 11. The owners of this concern — Messrs. Lambert 
and Biedermann — were very active members of the mana- 
gerial board of the printing-machinery exposition that was 
held in Paris last year. 


THE Bulletin Officiel of the French master printer says 
that it will henceforth use the term “ roto-calco” as the 
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generic equivalent of the English term “ offset.” So far, 
the German printers have used the word “ offset” as they 
found it, but no doubt the purists will sooner or later intro- 
duce a purely Teutonic term. 

In June there was sold at Paris a prayer-book, in two 
volumes, formerly owned by Madame de Pompadour. The 
work, which is dated 1757 and contains drawings by 
Boucher, sold for $7,000. If the purchaser should not use 
his purchase more frequently than did its original owner, 
one may well say, speaking from religious considerations, 
that he threw his money away. 

THE dramatic capture a few months ago, by the police 
of Paris, through the aid of dynamite, of a gang of bandits 
who used automobiles in their work, will be remembered, as 
the moving-picture companies were also on hand to record 
the proceedings on their films. It now turns out that 
among the outlaws were several compositors, who were 
employed in the municipal printing-office. 

From L’Annaire de Imprimerie pour 1912, just issued, 
the following statistics are extracted: Number of letter- 
press printing-offices in Paris, 618; lithographing establish- 
ments, 260; combined letterpress and litho printeries, 17; 
copperplate and photomechanical printers, 39; total, 934. 
In the French provinces and colonies there are of letter- 
press Offices, 3,192; litho printeries, 204; combined letter- 
press and litho shops, 741; total, 4,137; making a grand 
total of 5,071 of these graphic-arts establishments, distrib- 
uted in 1,220 cities and towns. 

THE Bulletin de l'Institut International de Bibliographié 
publishes the following statistics, giving in round numbers 
as it is possible to ascertain, the number of books published 
throughout the world since the invention of printing, in the 
periods of time stated: 

1590 to 
1536 to 
1600 to 
1700 to 
1736 to 
1800 to 
1822 to 
1828 to 
1887 to 


1898 to 
1900 to 


Total, 1500 to 1908 


Of the books, termed incunabula, produced between 1436 
and 1500, of which some were printed from engraved blocks 
of wood and others from movable types, either of wood or 
metal, there are known to-day 30,742, of which 20,000 are 
German, 6,636 Italian, 2,049 Dutch and 1,125 French. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE London Evening Times, which was started about 
eighteen months ago, has stopped publication. About $375,- 
000 was spent in the effort to make it a success. 

CHARLES A. RUSSELL, late treasurer of the Edinburgh 
branch of the Scottish Typographical Association, is 
charged with the embezzlement of £1,350 ($6,568). 

RoBERT PyYE, the last of the members who composed the 
first executive committee of the Provincial Typographical 
Association and who, in 1860, became its president, died at 
Sheffield, May 22, aged eighty-eight. 

IN a case brought before the city court of London, the 
plaintiff sued a printing firm for two weeks’ wages because 
he was discharged without due notice. During the recent 
coal-miners’ strike the firm ran out of fuel for its engine 
and demanded that the plaintiff propel a platen press by 
foot-power, which he declined to do, and for which he was 


1,395,000 
10,389,000 
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immediately discharged. The court decided for the plain- 
tiff, giving the opinion that it was foolish to run a machine 
by foot-power which was arranged for steam-power, and 
that therefore the plaintiff had the right to refuse to do so. 


THE London Daily News, which was started by Charles 
Dickens, January 21, 1846, and the Morning Leader, started 
May 23, 1892, were consolidated on May 13 last, and now 
appear as the Daily News and Leader. 


IN its June issue the Scottish Typographical Journal 
shows the union label (just adopted) of the Scottish Typo- 
graphical Association, “thus far the first of its kind to be 
adopted by any of the printing and kindred trades of Great 
Britain.” 

THE late John Anderson, a letterpress printer at Glas- 
gow, left behind him wealth to the value of £26,219 ($125,- 
550). Who says printing doesn’t pay? No doubt Mr. 
Anderson paid attention to the cost of printing, and had a 
well-defined idea of what it should sell for. 

IT would appear that the rank and file was not satisfied 
with the way the printers’ fight for a shorter work-day was 
conducted in the British metropolis last year, for at the last 
election for officers of the London Society of Compositors 
nearly the entire executive committee was replaced by a new 
set of members. 

SOME one hundred and forty typemakers in the employ 
of Miller & Richard, the old typefoundry firm at Edinburgh, 
recently went on a strike for higher wages, equivalent 
to those paid in England, 36 shillings ($8.75) per week. 
The Edinburgh typecasters and dressers are paid by the 
piece, and earn much less than this sum weekly. 


DENMARK. 


THE tariff on playing-cards imported into Denmark has 
been increased thirty-three per cent above the former rate, 
being now 30 6re (8 cents) for small-size and 40 dre (10% 
cents) for large-size cards, plus a stamp-tax of 25 Gre (7 
cents). 

THE Danish West Indies have but three newspapers, and 
these are quite small in form. The Tidende, published in 
St. Thomas, and St. Croix Avis, published in Christiansted, 
St. Croix, are in the Danish language. Lightbourne’s Mail 
Notes, published in St. Thomas, is an English sheet. 

A PARLIAMENTARY committee is considering the deficit 
caused by the publication of the Statstidende, the official 
news or record paper. Numerous ways of covering it are 
suggested, such as doing away with free copies, the accept- 
ance of paid advertisements, better paper, higher price, etc. 
The leasing out of an advertisement section is also 
proposed. 

AUSTRIA. 


A MONSTER half-tone, 100 by 126 centimeters (3944 by 
49% inches), the largest perhaps so far produced, was 
printed recently by C. Angerer & Géschl, of Vienna. 

Firty printers from Berlin and Leipsic, members of the 
workmen’s and foremen’s unions, made an excursion, in the 
latter part of June, to Vienna and Budapest, to visit and 
inspect various graphic-arts establishments in these cities, 
as well as to view the cities themselves. 


HUNGARY. 


A PAPER at Szatmar has been sued for libel, because the 
make-up unfortunately misplaced a type-line, making a 
marriage notice read: “Ilonka R. and Valentin B. an- 
nounce their marriage. Fellow workman, Karl B.” His 
friends joked the bridegroom so much about it that he 
hardly dared appear on the streets. 
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To Prevent Rollers from Melting. 

(1239) We recently had inquiries regarding a means of 
preventing rollers from melting on high-speed flat-bed 
cylinders, and are pleased to announce that there is an 
adequate prevention of such troubles in the Melton auto- 
matic roller cooler. This apparatus is designed to prevent 
rollers overheating. The attachment is made by the Melton 
Automatic Roller Cooler Company, of Washington, D. C. 
Those interested will secure full particulars by dropping a 
card to that address. 

Good Newspaper Presswork. 

(1240) The excellence of the presswork on the Daily 
Missoulian calls for commendation. This paper is pub- 
lished at Missoula, Montana, and is printed daily, with a 
twenty-four page Sunday edition. The paper is run out on 
a twelve-page duplex flat-bed press from type and linotype 
slugs. The presswork is due to the skill and care of Jay 
Baker, pressman. The letterpress, as well as the line and 
half-tone plates, is sharply printed. The color is uniform 
and just right. The efforts of Jay Baker should be emulated 
by all newspaper pressmen. 


Motors to Drive Presses. 

(1248) “(1) How many horse-power will we require in 
an electric motor to run a six-column cylinder press (Coun- 
try Campbell) at a speed of 1,000 an hour, and a half- 
medium Gordon at a speed of 1,200 or 1,500 an hour, both 
running at same time? (2) Will an eighth horse-power 
electric motor be sufficient to run an eighth medium Gordon, 
speed 1,500 to 2,000 an hour? (8) The electric motor peo- 
ple with whom we are figuring inform us that as we 
decrease the speed of our motor we will decrease its power 
in the same ratio. If that be the case, and we decrease the 
speed of our small press one-half, or down to 1,000 an hour, 
thus also reducing motor to one-sixteenth horse-power, will 
we have enough power to run press? ” 

Answer.— In the matter of press-driving by motors, the 
requirements are now well known by all electrical engi- 
neers, so the advice given by the motor concern is substan- 
tially correct. A three-horse-power motor should be used 
for the cylinder and the Gordon press. This will furnish 
excess power, which is a factor of safety. A one-eighth 
medium Gordon tan be operated to advantage with a one- 
quarter horse-power motor. 

Wrinkling of Printed Sheets. 

(1249) Submits a tailor’s order blank printed with a 
gripper bite of only twelve points. A twelve-point solid 
rule encloses the entire form and on the back edge of the 
sheet white lines appear in the rule owing to the wrinkling 
of the sheet. The printer writes: “In running the enclosed 
sheet you will note that it buckles in the lower left-hand 
corner. We are running this sheet, which is just twice as 
large as the enclosed sample, on a pony cylinder press. We 


is desired in the solution of the pr 
processes to an exact science. 








bl of the pr in an endeavor to reduce the various 


suppose the reason is that air gets under the sheet and has 
to have an outlet, but what we would like to know is, is 
there any way to prevent this buckling? If so, an answer 
will certainly be appreciated.” ; 

Answer.— The wrinkle is not caused by air under the 
sheet. It is quite likely due to the sheet being curved 
upward from the tympan between the two grippers that are 
adjacent to the guide at this point. The guide-rests should 
be lowered so as to reduce the curve between the grippers, 
and by loosening the outside gripper and setting it so as to 
press the sheet very lightly it will allow the buckled sheet 
to work out smooth at the front end, and then there will be 
no wrinkle. Placing the guides closer to the ends, so there 
is no gripper on the outside, will overcome the trouble. But 
this often causes a greater trouble — that of the corners 
turning up as the sheets are taken. The wrinkling of 
sheets on rule enclosed forms one of the most distressing 
troubles a pressman has to contend with, and as individual 
cases differ a set remedy can not be given. 

Printing on Decorated Tin Plate. 

(1246) Submits a piece of tin plate with a gold- 
bronzed surface. This is printed with two lines of type in 
black ink. The printing is legible, but not sharp. The 
printer writes as follows: “ May I ask your great force of 
printers what would be the proper way to go at printing the 
enclosed piece of tin, covered with a coat of bronze? We 
have not had any such work before and it does not pan out 
very satisfactory, as you may see on this piece. Have run 
this with a heavy bond ink and very little impression, but 
the results are somewhat slurry. I used all new type here, 
too.” 

Answer.— The work may be readily executed with a 
special plate made of hard rubber; with this plate, ordinary 
rollers and a good black ink. Rubber type may also be used 
to advantage. We can supply printers with particulars 
regarding makers of the special rubber plates, also dealers’ 
addresses who handle rubber type. 


Does a Rubber Blanket Harm Type? 

(1242) A western printer submits the following ques- 
tion: “I am enclosing a sample of the packing on the 
cylinder press I am using and would like your criticism of 
the same. You will see it consists of ten sheets of news 
next to the cylinder, then three sheets of eighty-pound 
manila, a sheet of pressboard, a Gane blanket, and a tym- 
pan sheet. The results I am getting are not satisfactory to 
me. (1) Would it be better to have the pressboard next to 
the cylinder and the rest of the packing above it? (2) Iam 
also enclosing a piece of ‘oil proof face’ rubber blanket, 
which is a new creation, and would like your opinion on it. 
Do you think it would be hard on the type? ” 

Answer.— The use of soft tympans is intended to 
obviate the necessity of make-ready, or to reduce the time 
of getting a form ready to run. On country newspapers, 
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where type of various ages and conditions is used, the need 
of a woolen or rubber blanket is readily seen. In your case 
we are unable to tell whether a hard or soft tympan is 
desirable, owing to inadequate information regarding the 
class of work turned out. (1) Will say, however, that bet- 
ter results may be obtained by placing the pressboard next 
to the cylinder and covering this with the manila. Then 
put on the Gane blanket and cover it with a piece of drill- 
ing, and draw tight. The print-paper and a well-oiled 
manila draw-sheet should be the finishing material. Just 
add sufficient print to bring its surface even with the bear- 
ers. Lay a column-rule across the tympan and allow one 
end to extend over the bearers. When they are exactly 
even you have just the correct amount of packing. The 
addition of the draw-sheet, while visibly it overpacks the 
cylinder one sheet, is in reality compensated for by the 
yielding in the soft materials used. (2) The “oil proof 
face” rubber blanket no doubt will meet the demands made 
upon it. Not having seen it in use, we can not give an esti- 
mate of its value. Soft tympans combined with long runs 
are very harmful to type-faces. 


Printing Form Letters on Platen Presses. 


(12483) “As we are subscribers to your INLAND 
PRINTER, we beg to ask your advice as to the best method to 
use in working imitation typewriter jobs, with instructions 
as to how to use the cloth to be laid over the form. Also 
please advise us as to where we can secure Burbank’s 
embossing composition. Can imitation typewriter work be 
done successfully on a job press? 

Answer.— Regarding the reproduction of form letters, 
we will say that imitation typewriter work can be done suc- 
cessfully on platen presses, but it can be done much more 
expeditiously on cylinder or rotary machines. On platen 
presses the best way to reproduce such letters is with an 
attachment for the press. With this attachment the rollers 
are removed and a movable cloth is attached so that it 
shifts after each impression is taken. For particulars 
regarding apparatus of this: kind, write the Miller-Bryant- 
Pierce Company, Aurora, Illinois, or the H. M. Van Hoesen 
Company, 732 Sherman street, Chicago. If you desire to do 
this class of work without the aid of an apparatus, you may 
try two different ways, each of which will give good results: 
(1) Attach a piece of silk bolting cloth over the type-form 
and secure it firmly so that it will not be detached by the 
rollers. By using a suitable ink and having proper elas- 
ticity in the tympan, you will obtain pleasing results. The 
rollers should be fairly hard and the tympan of medium 
resiliency. (2) Attach a piece of bolting cloth to the grip- 
pers by having a hem on each end. Make the form ready 
first, and when ready to print attach the fabric to the grip- 
pers. Usually more impression is required after the cloth 
is attached. We believe this is the better method of the two. 
You may secure Burbank’s emtossing compound from the 
American Type Founders Company or any dealer in print- 
ers’ supplies. 

Imitating Photogravure Prints. 

(1244) Submits a number of lithos and photogravures 
in monotone, principally in browns, and desires to know how 
to imitate these prints with half-tone plates on a typo- 
graphic press. It is doubtful whether some of the subjects 
could be adequately reproduced in the identical process 
except by the most skilful artists, as these specimens are 
German products. The aim of the pressman is a laudable 
one, but we believe the quest is hopeless. The best he may 
hope to secure will be a poor copy of the original; in fact, 
it will be a base imitation that will deceive no one familiar 
with lithos or photogravures. The nearest you can approach 
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the appearance of these prints is by the duo plates. These 
half-tones are made of different screen angles, so that if 
the register should be a trifle out it will not be specially 
noted. To secure uniform results, first make the trials 
necessary with the dark-colored ink. Have the plate fully 
made ready, and keep a record of the ink formula for dupli- 
cation. Allow proofs to stand four or five hours, or at least 
until they are almost dry. In pulling the tint-proofs run 
the plate flat without any make-ready further than to bring 
up everything uniformly. Make the necessary experiments 
as to the density of the tints or compound used for that pur- 
pose. If you desire the ink to print without luster, the 
addition of turpentine will overcome this tendency, and the 
ink will come out with a flat or dead finish. In photogra- 


vure work the tint or soft undertone is the same ink as the 


Hunters’ Joys. 
Photograph by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 


darkest color, only very much attenuated. If you desire to 
make a harmonious tint for any dark color, run the plate 
with that color very weak. A thin varnish and turpentine 
touched up with the ink will give a desirable tint. We 
would, however, recommend a transparent neutral body as 
a tint base rather than one that carries magnesia or white 
lead. Try body gum and tint it with your solid color. Run 
it last, as described before. Work of this kind requires 
infinite patience as well as persistence. 


Rubber Solution in Making Ready. 

(1245) “Some years ago the writer remembers an 
article in THE INLAND PRINTER which treated on the use of 
a solution of rubber or collodion designed to be applied to 
the tympan of a press and serve as make-ready by increas- 
ing the thickness of the tympan at the points where it was 
applied. On two of our rotary presses the circumference of 
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the impression cylinder is so small that there is not room 
sufficient to permit of the use of a rubber blanket and mus- 
lin tympan. On these presses we are using a packing of 
white print consisting of six or seven sheets and a draw- 
sheet of prepared tympan paper. If something of this kind 
is manufactured it would unquestionably save a great deal 
of make-ready time. The work should be equivalent to that 
of a well-printed newspaper, and it has occurred to the 
writer, in studying the conditions, that something might be 
on the market which would serve our purpose. If you know 
of anything of this kind will you kindly give me the address 
of the manufacturer, or, if you have the formula, let us 
have it?” 


“Dis is a hell of a business!” 


The Apprentice Confides to the Pressman. 


Answer.— We are skeptical as to the value of such a 
solution for use in making ready or when-used to form a 
resilient medium in a tympan. In spotting up, shellac has 
been used instead of tissue patches, but we believe these 
methods were more or less experimental and have been 
abandoned for the spot-up sheet. We have before us a 
chalk overlay used on an advertising page of a magazine. 
This was used on a rotary press, and over three hundred 
thousand impressions were printed from it. We rather 
believe that for cheap work on a rotary press, where the 
avoidance of make-ready is desired, the cylinder packing 
should be fashioned after the manner of that of a news- 
paper press, and modified to suit the nature of the work. 
For this purpose a thin piece of rubber may be attached 
and covered by drilling and packed up with tough manila 
to bearer height. Suitable rubber may be secured from 
dealers in rubber sundries. 


Rollers Wearing on Ends. 

(1247) ‘“ What causes the table distributors on a —-— 
cylinder press to crack and peel? This occurs when an ink 
stiffer than news is used and especially with colored inks; 
then I have specks of composition all over the plate. The 
rollers are set to touch the plate lightly. These rollers are 
made by a reliable house, so I do not feel that they are at 
fault. As I am about to put in a new set of rollers shortly, 
I desire your advice toward overcoming the trouble.” 

Answer.— The cause of the wear on angle rollers on the 
press referred to is due to striking of the edge of the plate 
on the roller that may yet be revolving. This action causes 
cracks to appear in the surface in a short time. If the 
rollers are used before proper seasoning they are quickly 


rendered useless. About the first presses to have a pre 
ventive attachment were the Miehles, made by the S. K. 
White Company. This attachment consisted of a piece o° 
leather belting attached to a bracket on the side of the plate. 
This piece of belting, which is kept taut by an adjusting 
screw, strikes a collar on the roller stock and starts it rota- 
ting before the edge of the plate has contact with it. As 
the edge of the plate does not strike the roller except when 
it is revolving at its normal speed, there is no wear. On 
presses that are not operating gear-connected distributors, 
the next best thing to prevent wear on angle rollers is to 
place a piece of leather belting in each roller socket as a 
bearing for the ends of the rollers. This leather will act 
as a brake, and when the plate has left the rollers they 
will not continue to revolve, and be struck and turned the 
opposite way by the edge of the plate. When cutting the 
leather pieces there is usually an extending lug left on each 
end of the strip, so that the roller will not work it out of 
the socket. It is obvious that the sockets will have to be 
set lower than normal when these strips are used. Occa- 
sionally are found pressmen who wil! wash the ends of the 
rollers with formalin or an alum solution to harden the 
surface of the rollers. Remedies such as this, however, are 
makeshifts only and are not recommended. 


Long Run from Electrotype. 

(1241) Henry Drouet, of the Regina Company, New 
York, writes as follows: “I noticed in a recent number of 
THE INLAND PRINTER a discussion as to the number of 
impressions possible on an electrotype. It will be of inter- 
est to you to know that the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company recently finished a run of one million three hun- 
dred thousand impressions from one electrotype on a ‘ New 
Era’ press. This is remarkable when it is considered that 
the press prints from five thousand to six thousand impres- 
sions an hour.” 





ON THE CHICAGO RIVER. 
Drawn by S. J. Kennedy, Palette and Chisel Club. 
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Title-page by John. McCormick, Schenectady, New York. 









































ERNEST EDWIN ADAM9 
TYPOGRAPHER 20DESIGNER 
with the Brown Zearle Printing Gmpany 
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Hand-lettering by E. E. Adams, Toronto, Ontario. 











Good Morning Song and Prayer 


Songs 
The Whole School 


The Daffodil Bulbs 


Mary Kellogg, Ruth Pratt 
Roger Stone, Margaret Connolly 


Song. The Lorelei 


Primary Class 


Songs 
Mary Kellogg, Alison Stone 
Garafelia Soren 


The Little Brown Bulbs 


Kindergarten Class and Emily Brown. 


Song. Wiegenlied 
Anne Brown, Emeline Crannell 
Clara Stone, Ruth Yelverton 


A Morning Visit , 
Girls.in the Kindergarten Class 


March 
The Whole School 

















AUNT MARIA’S VISIT 
A Play 


in two acts 


CAST 
Aunt. Maria : - Sylvia Clark 
Mrs. John Brown - Emeline Crannell 
Mr. John Brown ; Parker Soren 
Lucy Brown . : Jane Oudin 
Mrs. William Carter + Carolyn Callanan 
Marjorie Carter Emily Brown 
Mrs. James Brown Anne Brown 
Jimmy Brown Frances Pratt 
Mary, the waitress Ruth Yelverton 
Sarah, the housemaid - Clara Stone 
Dr. Smith : - Andrew Kellogg 
Tom, a baggageman - Herman Crannell 
George, another one - France Conover 


ACT I 
Breakfast Room of the John Browns 


ACT II 
Living Room. Afternoon of same day 


Time: 1935 














Program pages by John McCormick, Schenectady, New York. 
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Centaur 
Cutting 


Machines 





TheCentaur 


Cutting Machine © 
Ch icago “New York-Omaha 















































Title-page by E. E. Adams, Toronto, Ontario. 
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ORGAN RECITAL | 
PROFESSOR pager ees 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER OF SECOND BAPTIST 
SCIENTIST CHURCH OF CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 





ASSISTED BY 
MISS ELIZABETH HARRINGTON 
MR. ERNEST DORWIN 
AND BY DOUBLE QUARTET 


PROGRAMME 


I 


Overture to the ‘‘ Occasional Oratorio ’’ 
Andante, Allegro, Adagio, March Handel 


ul 
Sonata in C minor, No. 3, Op. 49 
Guilmant 
Ul 
‘* The Day is Ended ”’ Bartlett 


Vocal Solo, Miss TRUX 
Violin Obligato by ERNEST DORWIN 


IV 
a. Cantabile Demarest 
4. Pastorale Lemare 


c. Humoresque Dwvorak 


v 
Poet and Peasant Fr. von Suppe 
Violin Solo, ERNEST DORWIN 


vi 
Prelude and Fugue in C minor Bach 


vil 
On the Coast Dudley Buck 
(A Tone Picture) 


“Dash high, roaring surf, 
On the rock-bound coast of the Northland ; 
Shout in thy glee, foaming wave, 
be in = ~ pay of the Northwind. 
i | Thunder in echoing tones. 
SATURDAY EVENING, MAY TWELVE | Through the caves of the guardian sea cliffs ; 
AT NINE O’CLOCK | But when thou dost lull thee to rest. 
O list to the Angelus blest: 
And the chant which floats over the deep.” 


Vill 


‘* Awake, Put on Thy Strength ”’ 
Double Quartette E. C. Lorenz 











IX 
Largo from the ‘‘New World Symphony”’ 
: Dvorak 
x 


Hallelujah Chorus (Messiah) Handel 














Suggestion for a program arrangement, 














H°.*: holy, holy, Lord God Almighty! 

Early in the morning our song shall rise to Thee; 
Holy, holy, holy, merciful and mighty, 

God in Three Persons, blessed Trinity! 


Holy, holy, holy! all the saints adore Thee 
Casting down their golden crowns around the glassy sea; 
Cherubim and seraphim falling down before Thee, 
Which wert, and art, and evermore shalt be. 


Holy, holy, holy! though the darkness hide Thee, 
Though the eye of sinful man Thy glory may not see; 
Gnly Thou art holy; there is none beside Thee 
Perfect in power, in love, and purity. 


Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty! 
All Thy works shall praise Thy name in earth and sky 
and sea; 
Holy, holy, holy, merciful and mighty, 
God in Three Persons, blessed Trinity! Amen. 











Suggestion for program page. 




















oe 
ORNAMENTAL 
TREES 


The entire world is searched for 
novelties for our catalogue, and 
only the very best specimens are 
selected. Each year, at our trial 
grounds at Newton, we test our 
novelties and samples of all the 
stock for merit and trueness. 
We have thoroughly revised our 
catalogue of ornamental trees, 
omitting all that does not come 
within our standard, and adding 
to it those of highest and best 
quality. We havea large variety 
of fine specimens such as are but 
rarely seen. Our nursery is at 
Willow Springs, near Emerson. 

here personal selection of any 
Stock is made by customers, we 
charge according to the quality. 


WILLIAM HARRISON 


@, Orders are promptly | HORTICULTURIST 
filled to the best of our 
knowledge. Easy terms. 345 OHIO STREET SACRAMENTO 





























We do not guarantee in any way, expressed or implied, the contents or the description, quality, 
\productiveness or any other matter of any goods sold by us, and we will not be responsible in any 
way for the results. If the purchaser does not accept these goods on the above terms, no sale is 
made, and he must immediately return them, and money will be always cheerfully refunded. 


An advertisement suggestion. 








LANTON LAND & 
INVESTMENT CO. 





HIGH-GRADE FARM LANDS & SUBSTANTIAL INVESTMENTS 








T. D. LANTON, President H. L. HARRISON, Treasurer 


q 





HERE ARE SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES WE OFFER 
THE INVESTORS AND BUYERS OF LANTON LANDS 





Lands doubling in value and stock in Plantations, Sugar Mills, 
Cotton Gins, Ice Plants, Etc., pay from 50 per cent up. 





Our Firét Mortgages pay from 8 per cent to 10 per cent. 





One crop often pays for the land. Invest your money in our 
Irrigated Lands or Securities. 





Bees, Chickens, Turkeys and Incubators work all the year, and 
Milch Cows run on pasture every day. 





There's only one best land in all California —the Irrigated tract 
of the California Valley. 





Corn gives two crops per year, 40 to 100 bushels to each crop; 
85 cents to $1.00 per bushel. 





Cotton is picked from June to November; averages one and 
one-fourth bales per acre; cotton gins and oil mills. 





Alfalfa is grown all year; 10 tons per year; $26 per ton. 





Every month is a planting time and every month a harvest. 











It would take us hours to tell you all about this paradise, where our 
crops are guaranteed by Irrigation, where they grow in season and are 
sold out of season. Our office is in the Sherman Building, Reno, Cal. 





A eover-page suggestion. 
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Scranton Sunday-OSchool 
Association 


THIS IS OUR MOTTO. “Ali the Church in the Sunday-school — All the Sunday-school in the Church."’ 











THE FIRST ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


OF ABOVE ASSOCIATION WILL BE HELD IN THE 


THIRD METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


ON WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY 
SEPTEMBER THE 8Tu anp 9tn, 1914 


* 


No Sunday-school worker can afford to miss hearing REV. 
E. W. HARRISON, B. D., General Secretary of the Ontario 
Sunday-school Association, and H. E.CONWAY, K. C., of 
Toronto, “The man who made the Bible-class Famous.” 











OFFICERS 
REV. A. COOKE, President ALD. D. M. COUGHLIN, Treasurer 


ALD. D. M. WRIGHT, Vice-President J. W. DARROW, Secretary 





“The Sunday-school holds ihe key-position in Christianity’s Campaign.’’— Dr. Baer 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 
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BY F. J. TREZISE. 





d, and illustrated with nu 














In this series of articles the probl of job ition will be di 


will be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fund 


iples —the basis of all art expression. 





By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 
t 


John McCormick. 

To those who have followed the typographical depart- 
ments in THE INLAND PRINTER during the past few years 
the name and works of John McCormick are not un- 
familiar. Commencing with 


man of the News, at Norwood, New York. During the 
several years that he remained in this position he acquired 
much valuable information about estimating paper-stock 
and the running of a country newspaper. 

Being desirous of becom- 
ing more proficient in job 





the days when Ed. S. Ralph 
conducted this department 
and continuing to the pres- 
ent time, Mr. McCormick has 
contributed to these columns. 

Twenty-five years ago, in 
the office of the St. Law- 
rence Plaindealer, at Canton, 
New York, John McCormick 
began his apprenticeship. 
His duties were along the 
lines followed by many other 
apprentices of those days — 
he was a roustabout both in 
the shop and at the home of 
the proprietor. At the end 
of the second week of his 
apprenticeship, the foreman, 
who from all accounts was 
not the most congenial per- 
son in the State of New 
York, “put one over” on 
young McCormick, and came 
very near ending his career 
as a printer. The proprie- 
tor had received, in payment 
for subscriptions, a load of 
hardwood, which was placed 
in the basement. The boy 
was set to work splitting up 
this wood and carying it to 
the second floor. When he 





composition, he went to 
Philadelphia and entered the 
employ of the Times Print- 
ing House. This was in the 
rule-twisting period, and 
some of the leading artists 
in that line were to be found 
in this plant. 

On his way back to Phila- 
delphia from a vacation spent 
at his old home at Canton, 
New York, he stopped over 
at Troy and took a position 
with Henry Stowell & Sons. 
He says: “Here I got my 
first real start on the better 
class of job composition 
through Ed. S. Ralph’s de- 
partment in THE INLAND 
PRINTER. I sent in some 
samples of my work which 
he commented on favorably. 
This encouraged me to con- 
tinue contributing to this 
department, with the result 
that my work was greatly 
improved, and I was put 
on the right track. In my 
opinion, Mr. Ralph has done 
more than any other man in 
this country to bring job 








had carried up enough to 
run the engine and two 
stores for a month or so he 
was discharged, the foreman saying that “he had sized 
him up, and that he didn’t have the makings of a printer 
in him, anyway.” 

But John would not stay “ fired.” He was determined 
to be a printer. So he put the case up to his father, and 
his father in turn put the case up to the foreman in such 
a manner that the boy was reinstated, although under 
protest. 

With all his harshness, however, the foreman was a 
good printer, and he thoroughly instilled into young 
McCormick the fundamentals of the trade. 

After leaving the Plaindealer, McCormick became fore- 
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JOHN MC CORMICK. 


composition up to its present- 
day standard.” 

Then the “big-city fever ” 
struck him and he went to New York city, where he spent 
two years in handling the better class of job printing and 
advertising. Returning to Troy, he accepted a position as 
foreman for his old employers, Henry Stowell & Sons. 
Here he won his first prize in a typographical contest. 
He also continued his contributions to the trade-papers, 
with the result that he was sent for by John H. Eggers, 
of the Winthrop Press, of New York city, and engaged as 
layout man. This was abcut ten years ago, the Win- 
throp Press being among the first offices to undertake the 
laying out of work in the office before it went to the 
composing-room. Of this plan Mr. McCormick says: 
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“The experiment was very successful, both as a time- 
saver and a convenience to the customer, as, it gave the 


latter a fairly good idea of how the job would look before dummy.” 
it was put into type. In my opinion, there is just as Three years ago Mr. McCormick returned to Troy as 


much reason for attempting to build a house without the manager for the Allen Book & Printing Company. While 










aid of an architect’s plan as there is for sending a job of 
intricate composition into the composing-room without a 
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An attractive bill-head arrangement. 








engaged with this concern he won the first prize in an 


estimating contest. 
Last spring he became manager of the job-printing 
department of the Union Star, of Schenectady, where he 
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Pleasing typography. 





is in control of an up-to-date plant with facilities for pro- 
ducing a large amount of high-grade work. 

As the examples of his work reproduced herewith and 
in the typographical insert will indicate, Mr. McCormick 
is a firm believer in simplicity in arrangement and in 
plain roman type-faces of standard design. Fancy letter 


Office of the Schenectady Union Publishing Company. designs and excess of decoration find no favor with him. 
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BY F. J. TREZISE. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose 
should be marked “For Criticism,” and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Postage on packages containing specimens must not be 


luded in ] of sp 





unless letter postage is placed on the entire }} p 


Ss must be 





mailed flat; if rolled they will not be criticized. 


THE Kiesling Company, New York.— The blotter is very attractive, 
and appropriate to the occasion. 

IN a package of high-class printing from the Franklin Press, Detroit, 
Michigan, a catalogue for the King Motor Car Company stands out most 


A handsome catalogue cover from the Franklin Press, Detroit. 


prominently. The cover, a reproduction of which we show herewith, is 
printed and embossed in white, maroon, gold and gray, on gray stock, 
and is unusually handsome. 

O. R. THompson, Owosso, Michigan.— The announcement is very 
pleasingly gotten up, and calls for no criticism whatever. 

ALVIN ERNEST Mowry, Franklin, Pennsylvania.— The specimens are 
very satsifactorily gotten up and offer no opportunity for criticism. 

H. C. MILuer, Stratford, Ontario.— On some of the specimens, espe- 
cially the letter-head for the poultry farm, we note a tendency toward 
the use of too much decoration in the shape of rule and border work. 


One of the most important considerations in the arrangement of 
printed matter should be simplicity of design. 
A cARD by The Bazner Press, Chicago, announcing early closing on 
Saturday, is tastefully designed in three colors on cream-colored stock. 
W. C. O’BRIEN, Brooklyn, New York.— The invitation is very nicely 
gotten up, and your handling of the groups of capital letters has been 
well done. 


He 
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THE 
Geo. P. Bent-Angelus 
Player-Piano 


appeals with irresistible force to persons of refined 
musical taste. who appreciate the beautiful and 
charming tone quality of the Geo. P. Bent piano, 
together with the most perfect player mechanism 
in the world. 


The Angelus is the pioneer piano-player, developed 
by the constant application of inventive genius, mechanical 
ability and musical talent to its present point of distinet 
superiority—the highest achievement in the piano-player 
fie 


COFUHU FECHA EATTAU AUTO LE SEO EATS EEE EEE 
MMMM en 


The supremacy of the Angelus cannot be challenged, 
because of basic patents covering the vital means of ex- 
pression—the Phrasing Lever, the Melodant. the Artistyle 
musie roll—which enable one to produce musical effects 
not possible with any other piano-player. 


The Geo. P. Bent-Angelus commands the admiration 
and excites the wonder of everyone who hears and 
pleys it. When may we have the pleasure of demon- 
strating it to you? 


““ Chicago's Foremost Music House ’”’ 


214 South Wabash Avenue 


Between Jackson & Adams 


Pleasing advertising typography by S. Willens & Co., 
Chicago. 


A FOLDER issued by the Thompson Press, Owosso, Michigan, about 
July 4, is appropriately printed in the national colors and is very 
pleasing in design. 
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H. J. Bripcwater, Springfield, Vermont.— Both of the advertise- 
ments are well arranged, and the placing of the various panels has 
been pleasingly handled. 

OAKES PRINTING & BINDING CoMPANY, Independence, Kansas.— The 
circular is original and clever in arrangement, and should attract con- 
siderable favorable attention. 

Harve H. Hoven, La Grange, Indiana.— Too much space between 
the words in the feature line of the letter-head rather spoils an other- 
wise attractive piece of work. 








DICKENS 
__ |EVENING 


ty 
| v am 
1a? 


One Hundredth Anniversary | 
- - - Of Dickens Birth - - - | 
Feb. 1812 ... Feb. 1912 | 








Giuen By | 
Courtesy Circle of Kings Daughters | 
First Baptist Church Friday, Feb. 16. 8:15 p.m. 

Oakland, California 

















There are too many groups of type on this page, the ornaments 
are too obtrusive, and the page is not well balanced. 


COMMERCIAL printing from the Doerty Printery, Findlay, Ohio, 
shows a painstaking care in regard to details of mechanical perfection 
as well as a clever originality in design. 

W. ARTHUR COLE, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— The little folder is 
an exceptionally artistic bit of design, and we congratulate you upon 
the excellent effect which you have secured. 

A. J. PepparD, St. Joseph, Missouri.— 
excellent taste in design and in the selection of colors. 
criticism to offer concerning either of them. 

CHALLINOR-DUNKER COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— The book- 
let, ‘‘ Some Nites,” is cleverly gotten up and should attract considerable 
attention. It is quite unusual in treatment. 

A PACKAGE of commercial specimens from The Ruskin Press, New 
Orleans, shows a discriminating taste in typography and the selection 
of color combinations. The work is excellent. 

Oscar T. VINSON, of Frederick, Oklahoma, sends in a package of 
high-class commercial work in which simple designs and a careful 
selection of type and decoration are noticeable. 

Tue King Printing Company, of Bristol, Tennessee, sends a copy 
of an artistic booklet gotten out to give publicity to that city. It is 
excellently illustrated and well printed throughout. 

C. E. SYLer, Vandalia, Missouri.— Every one of the specimens has 
been given the best of attention in arrangement, and you are to be 
congratulated upon the excellence of the work as a whole. 


Both of the folders show 
We have no 


Rosert A. BAucH, Kansas City, Kansas.— With the exception of 
the fact that there are rather too many rules on one or two of the 
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specimens, the work is well handled throughout. The designs are good, 
and the selections of color are most satisfactory. 

A PACKAGE of commercial designs from N. P. Eby, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, contains most excellent work. The specimens are simple in 
arrangement, with well-selected type and appropriate stock. 

W. Dickson, Uvalde, Texas.— While the specimens are all com- 
mendable, the booklet cover is an unusually striking design and is well 
handled. The tint-block made from patent-leather adds much to the 
general effectiveness. 
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Given by COURTESY CIRCLE 
OF KING’S DAUGHTERS 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
FRIDAY, FEB. 16, 8:15 P. M. 


ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF DICKENS’ BIRTH 
FEB. 1812 — FEB. 1912 


























A more simple arrangement, with less prominence given to the 
decoration and more attention given to the balance. 


From Edith Sampson, writer of advertising, Denver, Colorado, we 
have received an attractive folder, nicely printed in black and red on 
brown stock. The text, typography and colors are all attractive. 


E. S. BARBEE, Steubenville, Ohio.— The Japanese effect which you 
have secured in the year-book is very attractive and thoroughly in 
keeping with the subject. The other specimens are also good. 

From Frank C. Peck, of the Letterhead Press, New York, has come a 
package of interesting commercial specimens, all bearing the marks of a 
careful handling in typographical design, and a discriminating selection 
in stock and colors. 

H. C. MILLER, Stratford, Ontario.— With the exception of a tendency 
toward the use of too much underscoring, the specimens are excellent 
and show a careful attention to the details which go to make up pleasing 
typographical display. 

THE anniversary number of the Craftsman, the magazine devoted to 
the interests of the employees of the Jersey City Printing Company, is 
gotten up in an attractive manner and contains much snappy and inter- 
esting reading-matter. 

Forest J. CHAMBERLAIN, Tipton, Iowa.— All of the work is excel- 
lent, and we would especially congratulate you upon the manner in 
which you have secured harmonious designs by the use of few type- 
faces in each piece of work. 

ELITE PRINTING COMPANY, San Diego, California.— The booklet, 
entitled ‘‘ Better Printing,” is not only attractively gotten up as regards 
appearance, but the text is interesting and convincing. It is an espe- 
cially successful piece of work. 
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H. H. DUNHAM, Vidalia, Georgia.— The blotters are well arranged, 
but the color combinations are not uniformly good. Red, especially 
when it is of a slightly violet cast, does not contrast as pleasingly with 
blue as do either orange or brown. 

A PROGRAM and menu design by the Aldrich-Dowd Advertising 
Service, of Toledo, for the banquet of the Central Division of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of America, is one of the most clever con- 
ceptions that we have seen in some time. The cover consists of an 
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A unique menu cover by the Aldrich-Dowd Advertising Serv- 
ice, Toledo, Ohio. The original is an electrotype shell, tipped on 
the cover-stock. 


electrotype shell bent over a card and tipped on, and is not only 
unique but very pleasing. We show herewith a reproduction of the 
design. 

ERNEST E. ADAMs, Toronto, Ontario.— The specimens are all up to 
your usual high standard. Personally, we would prefer to see a less 
decorative letter on the leaflet entitled ‘‘ Some Puzzlers,’”’ although this 
is a matter of taste rather than a criticism. 

THE latest issue of Imprint, the house organ of the Woodruff Bank 
Note Company, of Lincoln, Nebraska, is unusually striking. The cover 
is printed in orange and gold, on dark-blue stock, and would attract 
attention in any group of advertising literature. 

A SOUVENIR book recently sent out by The Eagle Press, Wichita, 
Kansas, is nicely gotten up in colors, and contains numerous half-tone 
illustrations of the various departments, together with portraits of a 
number of those connected with the establishment. 

NEAT and tasty typographical designs, together with carefully 
selected stock and color combinations, characterize the product of the 
Corvallis Printing House, Corvallis, Oregon. The manner in which the 
work is gotten up leaves no opportunity for criticism. 

THE menu and program of the twelfth annual banquet of the Des 
Moines Typothetez is an elaborate piece of printing and is exceptionally 
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well handled. Bound in leather, and with the half-tones of the various 
speakers tipped on the pages, the effect is very pleasing. 

J. L. Frazier, Lawrence, Kansas.— The booklet of specimens of 
printing is very attractively gotten up and contains excellent designs. 
It calls for no criticism whatever. 

H. W. HAwtey, Pasadena, California.— The program is well handled 
for this class of work. The fact that you have confined each page of 
advertisements to few type-faces adds much to the general appearance. 
The cover is rather overdone as regards large decorative spots. 

H. M. Hare, Easton, Pennsylvania.— If you had used dark blue in 
combination with the gold the effect would have been more satisfactory. 
Aside from the question of color, the job is very good, neither typog- 
raphy nor presswork being of such nature as to call for criticism. 

ALVIN ERNEST Mowrey, Franklin, Pennsylvania.— The four-page 
folder is very pleasingly arranged, and we have no criticism to offer. We 
would, however, prefer to see initial letters of the character used in this 
piece of work lined up with the first line of text which follows them. 

J. L. Frazier, Lawrence, Kansas.— The specimens are all excellent, 
and we would congratulate you upon the pleasing effects which you 
have secured, both in design and color. The cover for the high-school 
annual is especially attractive, and we show herewith a reproduction 
of it. 
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A handsome page by J. L. Frazier, Lawrence, Kansas. 


PERHAPS the most elaborate school year-book that has reached this 
department is one printed by the McQuiddy Printing Company, Nashville, 
Tennessee, for the senior class of Ward Seminary. It is handsomely 
gotten up, both as to typography and presswork, and is attractively 
bound in leather and stamped in gold. 

WILLIAM N. STEELE, Tuskegee, Alabama.— We would call your atten- 
tion to two points in connection with the souvenir program. The text- 
letter on the cover should not be so widely spaced between words, and 
the brown on the inner pages should be a trifle lighter in order that it 
may contrast more pleasingly with the black. Otherwise the job is 
excellent. 

AucustT E. WILSON, Brattleboro, Vermont.— Of the three letter-heads 
for the Vermont Marl Company we like best the one which you have 
marked No. 2, although we think that even this heading would be 
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improved if you were to use smaller sizes of type for the group of lines From Arthur G. Hallett, East Liverpool, Ohio, has come a package 
at the top. In setting letter-heads which are to be read at compara- of attractive cial speci Among the most unusual and 
tively close range, one should avoid the use of large type-faces, as they interesting of the arrangements is a booklet cover, a reproduction of 
are apt to be offensive in their boldness. which we show herewith. It is very pleasing, although the use of 














Athena Club Arama Day 


se 20 Mrs. Benjamin J. Glasgow, Hostess and Leader ae oe 
FEBRUARY THE TWELFTH, NINETEEN-TWELVE 








Program 


Vieni che poi sereno. . . Gluck 


Vergiss mein nicht . Bach: 


Fruehlingsnacht Schumann 

Du bist die Ruh . . Schubert 

Meine Liebe ist gruen . Brahms 
Cycle 

Fair Jessie . . . . . Von Fielitz 


A youth passed by the garden gate 
d wait 
The night is dark 
Anticon Sens 
Yesterday and Today . . Spross 


Chamy . ss . MacDermid 
A Madrigal , . Haris 


Aria 
O don fatale (Don Carlos) . Verdi 


Miss Harriette Hunt at the Piano 


Pianoforte Recital 
Winifred Rank 





Program 











Mrs. Ellery Miller . 
Mrs. Curwen . 
Miss Lawton . 


Mr Ellery Miller . 
Mr. Curweo . 
Dr. Lawton 

Mr. Bemis 

Mr. Alfred Bemis . 


Elevator Boy . 


The Elevator 


William Dean Howells Op. 26, No. 1 


Cast of Characters 
Mrs. Crashaw (Aunt Mary) 
Mrs. Edward Roberts . 


Mr. Edward Roberts . 


Mr. Willis Campbell . 


. Prelude and Fugue, B Flat Major 
Polonaise, C Sharp Minor 

0 wae . . Humoresque 
Op. 101, No. 7 

. Miss Jennie Wedd a oe de Quelle Singt 

- Mrs. Dean S. Fleming 
. Mrs. Waltiam S. Cobb 
Mrs, Pred Kies 

. Mrs. J. E. Shekell 
Mrs. A.W. D. Halt 





. Mrs. E. S, Loomis 
. Mrs. D. B. Lewis 
« Mrs. S. W. Winchester 


- Mrs. E. W. Chapin . Concert, C Minor—Rondo 


Orcheural Parts on Second Piano 
Mrs. F.C. Ford Mrs. Welter Bennett 


. Mrs, Fred Bowman 











Miss Mary Bingham 





Thursday Afternoon, February 1, 1912 














Nora Crane Hunt 
Petruary sth, 1912 €ontralto 




















Program arrangements by C. V. Buttelman, Jackson, Michigan. 


In a package of high-class commercial work from C. V. Buttelman, lower-case in the last line, thus preserving a harmony of shape through- 
Jackson, Michigan, a group of program arrangements stands out out the page, would be an improvement. 
prominently. We show herewith reproductions of some of them. 








7] Yours Woman’s 
Home and Foreign 
Missionary 








1912-13 
First Presbyterian Church 


_EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 


Striking page-design by The Vogue Company, New York. 





From E. M. Diamant, of the Department of Production of The 
Vogue Company, New York city, we have received a portfolio of hand- 
some advertising literature. The work throughout is very striking, 





Cover-page by Arthur G. Hallett, East Liverpool, Ohio. 
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careful typography and a discriminating regard for good color com- 
binations being the most notable features. We show herewith reproduc- 
tions of two attractive cover-designs. 





Davidson 


Cover-design by the Klau-Van Pietersom Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


WE show herewith a reproduction of the cover-page of a handsome 
booklet issued by The Corday & Gross Company and descriptive of 
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Woodmere Cemetery, Detroit. Printed on gray antique stock in two 
soft colors, the cover is unusually pleasing. 

W. W. DICKERSON, Greensboro, North Carolina.— We would suggest 
that you avoid curved lines in typework whenever possible, as the 
straight lines are much more in keeping with the rectangular shapes 
upon which the good justification is based. The letter-head in black and 
red is the more pleasing of the two. The envelope slip is very satisfac- 
tory in arrangement. 

A CATALOGUE recently completed for the Harley-Davidson Motor 
Company by the Klau-Van Pietersom Company, of Milwaukee, is an 
exceptionally pleasing piece of publicity literature. Throughout it is 
fully up to the high standard maintained by the Klau-Van Pietersom 
people. We show herewith a reproduction of the cover, the original 
of which is in colors. 


VOGUE. 


The Bride’s Number 


Dated May First 


Forms Close April First 


A striking cover-design by The Vogue 
Company, New York. 


PREMIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Los Angeles, California.— The first 
page of the leaflet is not pleasing in design, due to the fact that the 
breaking up of the text gives too many spots or forces of attraction on 
the page. A more simple arrangement, which could be readily secured by 
grouping the words together instead of spreading them over the entire 
page, would be more pleasing. 

IN an attractive booklet, entitled ‘‘ Concerning Your Printing and 
Our Printing Concera,”’ the Benson Printing Company, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, demonstrates, both by text and example, its ability to produce 
the highest grade of printed matter. The typography, color, plate- 
meking and presswork are all of the best, and reflect great credit on 
the Benson Printing Company. 

UNDER the title, “‘ What a Business Man Should Know About Print- 
ing,” the W. B. Conkey Company has issued an attractive little desk- 
book containing much valuable information for the buyer of printing. 
Among other good things to be found in the book are suggestions 
regarding the various processes of engraving, information as to proof- 
reading, sizes and styles of type, and other practical helps. 

W. S. DRESSLER, Camden, New Jersey.— While the work as a whole 
is very good, we would cali your attention to one or two points. We 
would suggest that you keep each job, as far as possible, in one series 
of type, and when more than one series is used see that they har- 
monize with each other, both in shape and tone. This applies more 
particularly to the letter-head for William J. Kelly, on which the com- 
bining of the bold, angular gothic letter with the decorative text letter 
is not pleasing in the larger sizes. We also note that you have letter- 
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spaced the text letters on some of the work, and would suggest that 
this be avoided. Black and red forms a much more pleasing combina- 
tion for business cards than do blue and red, as the latter combination 
is rather “ loud.” 

THOMAS E. CLIFFORD, Washington, D. C.— The cover and title-page 
for the conference program would be improved by the use of a single 
series of type instead of three different faces. The condensed letter 
should not have been employed on a page as wide as these, even though 
it necessitated two lines for the title. A consideration for shape har- 
mony would suggest that unusually condensed type-faces be reserved, 
as far as possible, for narrow measures. 

From T. V. Orr, advertising manager of the Homer Laughlin China 
Company, Newell, West Virginia, we have received a copy of a dainty 


the earliest manifestations of 
civilization. It is found in every 
household. Where does it come 
from? How is it made? What 
materials are used? These 
A questions occur to many. Few 
are able to answer them. bie 
This book tells how china is made in the 
greatest pottery in the world. It sketches 
the phenomenal growth of an American in 
stitution, gives a glimpse of the ideals which 
inspire its management, and offers helpful 


suggestions on the selection and care of china. 


Page from an attractive catalogue of the Homer Laughlin 
China Company, Newell, West Virginia. 


little book descriptive of the making of china. The page reproduced 
herewith will give an idea of the delicate handling which characterizes 
the werk. The booklet bears the imprint of Manz, Chicago. 

R. J. McANALLY, Omaha, Nebraska.— A noticeable feature in some 
of your recent specimens is the failure properly to break up the various 
spaces into sizes that will be proportionate to each other. You should 
bear in mind that proportion is the pleasing inequality in the parts of 
an object, and that where a page is divided into panels of equal size 
or nearly so, the desired proportion is not apparent. On the title-page 
of the booklet for the Bankers Realty Investment Company, a little 
space taken from the lower panel and added to the center one would 
be an improvement. 

PAUL MoRNELL, New York.— Your work on the specimens submitted 
calls for one or two suypestions. The blotter, printed in bright red, 
with but a iine or two in blue, should have been reversed as to colors. 
A large amount of either of the warm colors — red, yellow or orange — 
may be desirable on a bill-board advertisement which is not long before 
the eye and which forms .but a spot against a background of other 
colors; but on a blotter, designed to remain on one’s desk, the pre- 
ponderance of the warm colors is irritating. Always arrange your 
color-schemes in such manner that the cool colors — blue, green and 
viclet — will predominate. A more simple treatment of the leaflet for 
A. C. Weaver, with a smaller number of groups, would be preferable. 
The balancing of these groups on the center of the page, rather than 
scattering them around as you have done, would make for a more 
symmetrical, and consequently more pleasing, page. 
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“B. L. T.” PICKUPS. 


OTHERWISE THE INFO. WAS CORRECT. 

Through an error Saturday, it was reported that Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Woodrich had announced the birth of a 
daughter and Mr. and Mrs. John. Sayland, the birth of a 
son. Instead, the little daughter of Mrs. Woodrich is ill 
of measles, while the little Sayland boy is ill of the same 
disease.— Elgin Courier. 

AND GOSH HOW THEY DREAD IT! 

Tuesday Frank Tisdell connected up his bathtub in the 
barber shop as the season is now approaching for the 
taking of baths—Farnum (Neb.) Echo. 

A WATER WAGON, OBVIOUSLY. 

Illinois had swung its fifty-eight votes to Wilson and 
started a band-wagon which grew to a flood.— Chicago 
Daily News. 

ZERO IN TRIBUTES. 

In speaking of the sudden death of Mr. Steinwender, a 
friend of his who knew him well paid a high tribute to his 
character as a merchant and good citizen. He said: “ He 
was one of the best judges of green coffee I ever knew, and 
this expert knowledge came to him as a sort of intuition.” 
—American Grocer. 

NOT RAPPING WINNIPEG SOCIETY. 

The gentleman at the house said further that Mr. Gal- 
braith was a quiet and strictly sober young man, and for 
this reason he had become acquainted with but few people 
in Winnipeg.— Winnipeg Free Press. 

HAS DOC EVANS ANY DOPE ON THIS? 

George Marion Shearer, seventy-five years old, a pio- 
neer of Wapello County, and one of its wealthiest citizens, 
died suddenly to-day of acute indignation.— Des Moines 
Register and Leader. 

THE CRAZE FOR THE NUDE. 

Visitors to Brittingham park complain that almost 
daily young men who go in swimming at the bathhouse, 
play ball in the park without removing their bathing suits. 
— Madison Democrat. 

QUELQUE COU. 

Mrs. Walter E. Gillett, Knapp street, narrowly escaped 
serious injury when a buggy in which she was riding 
passed directly over her neck.— Grand Rapids News. 

WELL, SUPPOSE HE DID? 

O. L. Smiley came home on Thursday from a couple of 

days’ visit with Mrs. Howell in Harness.— Peoria Star. 
NOT KNOCKING THE CRAFT. 

Another ozone plant of note is that of the New York 
Tribune, where the air in the city editor’s office became so 
foul by reason of the large number of reporters and editors 
present, that the ventilating system in use was discarded 
in favor of a portable ozone machine.—Cassier’s Magazine. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

They had not seen Dillon smile since his return. They 
supposed he had become reconciled to his wife and had set- 
tled down.— The W. G. N. 

ON APPROVAL? 

Mrs. G. H. Maxwell, 221 Fifth avenue, entertained at 
‘dinner on a recent evening in honor of Miss Meda Stevens, 
who will become the bride of Robert Condie during the 
summer months.—Antigo Journal. 

—A Line-o’-Type or Two, Chicago Tribune. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be made by mail. 


The Best Dictionary for Printers. 

R. W. H., Fremont, Nebraska, writes: ‘“ Will you 
kindly advise us what the newspapers and job offices con- 
sider as the standard dictionary? The one we have in our 
proofroom is a very old edition, and we want to get a new 
one. It is necessary to have one that is right up to date 
and authoritative.” 

Answer.— The question asked is impossible to answer 
definitely. Some newspapers ostensibly prefer one diction- 
ary and some another, and no newspaper actually follows 
any dictionary faithfully. Probably more printers would 
say they prefer Webster than those who would name any 
other, but many would say Worcester. Until 1890 there 
was no American dictionary except Webster’s and Worces- 
ter’s, and these had been the familiar dictionary names so 
long that it was sure to take many years to establish any- 
thing else on a firm footing. However, this has been done, 
and now the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary, first 
published in 1893, has become widely known and largely 
used, but not half so much as it should be. It is by far 
the best dictionary for printers that we now have, notwith- 
standing the fact that a new Webster’s issued in 1909 con- 
tains much more recent information. This, of course, is a 
personal opinion, but it is the studied decision of one who 
should know fairly well how to decide, since its utterer was 
employed editorially on each of the two works through the 
whole course of their making. Each of these works is as 
authoritative as any such work can be, with some tempo- 
rary superiority in up-to-dateness in the Webster’s New 
International Dictionary. 

Funk & Wagnalls’s Standard Dictionary is now re- 
making, and the new edition will be ready probably within 
a year. He who is writing this is in a peculiar position in 
regard to the two dictionaries. Much of the detail with 
which printers have to deal is, in his opinion, treated a 
great deal better in the new Webster than in the old Stand- 
ard. But in the new Standard he is personally rectifying 
these details and introducing much uniformity beyond that 
of the Webster. This improvement is mainly in the divi- 
sion of words into syllables. 

The best advice possible is to buy the Standard Diction- 
ary and use it until the new edition is issued, and then 
exchange it for the new one. If this is not done, next best 
is to wait for the new publication and then buy. More 
definite information as to time and price will be promptly 
furnished by the publishers, Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
New York. 

In the two dictionaries named the spelling is practically 
the same in all the common words, each book giving, 
besides its own preference, in each instance where two: or 
more spellings of one word are in use, a record of that 
fact, always placing the chosen form first. One such case 
in which the Standard excels is that of words most com- 
monly spelled with the termination ize, as civilize. Until 


recently it was practically universal among British people 
to spell civilise, etc., and this is still prevalent British prac- 
tice. All these spellings are given in the Standard; all are 
omitted in Webster. 

In the Standard all quotations are given literally as 
printed in the books cited. In the other work the forms of 
words are changed to those preferred in the dictionary 
vocabulary, so that there is no telling whether the authors 
or printers used the spellings shown or not. The Standard, 
moreover, tells just what publication is quoted from, and 
just where the passage is to be found, so that everything 
quoted can be verified if desired. In Webster’s no credit is 
given except the author’s name. In Webster’s, for instance, 
a word like center or theater often appears in quotations 
from authors who never spelled that way, but always 
centre and theatre. In the Standard no such change is 
ever made. Thus it is easily seen which record is the more 
useful and trustworthy. 

The Standard Dictionary systematizes the making of 
compound words more than any other dictionary has ever 
done, and consequently shows more use of hyphens than 
ever appears in a book or newspaper. It is in this respect 
in advance of common practice, but shows the nearest pos- 
sible approach to a true record of the best usage. In this 
respect its forms are chosen throughout by the present 
writer, and they show in every instance his carefully 
studied choice from the confusion existing in literature. 
The maker of this record is convinced that its correctness 
as judged by the best books can not be seriously contra- 
dicted. Naturally, therefore, he does not hesitate in assert- 
ing that the Standard is in this respect much better than 
Webster’s, in which work hyphens are used in compound 
words only enough to make people wonder why one was 
used anywhere in it. As a slight evidence of the difference 
between the two works, a few words may be cited. In 
Webster’s are angel fish and devilfish, story-writer and 
letter writer, backbone, breastbone, jawbone, but cheek 
bone, hip bone, thigh bone, countingroom, dining room, 
drawing-room. In the Standard every one of these words 
has a hyphen, except backbone in figurative use. There are 
two entries, back-bone and backbone. It is well known to 
the maker of the record that the words appear differently 
in different books, but he is confident that every one will 
acknowledge the propriety of having them alike in the dic- 
tionary, especially when the quotations preserve the forms 
actually used by various writers and printers. 

In many ways there is little real difference in value 
between the two dictionaries, but for the reasons stated, 
and probably for some others, the Standard is recommended 
for first choice to all printers, notwithstanding its prefer- 
ence of many spellings that are repulsive to the recom- 
mender. Every printer should have it, and as many as 
possible should have both it and the Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


DIVIDING WORDS AT THE ENDS OF LINES. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


YAROPER division of words is, and must be 
s” for a long time to come, subject to discus- 
sion. Various so-called systems are so 
strongly advocated, and some are so much 
practiced, that no one of them can become 
> really predominant, much less universal, 
without more persistent and determined 
propagandism than any one can afford to 
devote to the subject. 

Every printer will surely admit that general under- 
standing and adoption of one real system would be highly 
advantageous. Of course no employer wishes to have time 
wasted in correcting divisions, but equally of course all 
employers would be glad to have their compositors under- 
stand the matter so well as to get a good result without 
need of correcting. 

The writer of this paper may at some time offer for 
consideration a complete system, but the intention here is 
merely to emphasize the need for something of the kind, 
and especially that the system must be very simple. This 
writer is now engaged in applying his system in the 
remaking of the Standard Dictionary. He means by the 
statement above a separate treatise with fuller explana- 
tion than can be given in the dictionary. The system is as 
simple and uniform as possible—much more so than many 
will approve without the full explanation, as it involves 
the preference of some divisions not now most in vogue, 
though they are not uncommon. 

Within three days just preceding this writing the 
writer has corrected on authors’ proofs the following divi- 
sions: langu-age, separ-ately, spec-ially, longitud-inally, 
mano-meter, indi-cative, judici-ally, declar-ation, octa- 
gonal, analy-tical, theor-em, syste-matic, mon-astic, mono- 
polize, de-signate, pro-duct, hypothe-tical, mechan-ism, 
dim-inish, form-erly, album-inoid, tim-idity, Trinitar-ian. 
Divisions like most of these are often seen, especially in 
newspaper, where we can never expect such things to be 
closely corrected. Newspapers generally may at some 
time show a much nearer approach to common-sense 
uniformity, but only after people in general have learned 
something, so that the operators will make things right in 
composition. It would be far too expensive to straighten 
them through correction, especially by taking too much 
time, even if the proofreaders knew how to do it. 

What these are copied from is not newspaper-work, but 
the most especially particular book-work, where syllables 
shown uniformly constitute an important detail. Strict 
orders are given that words must be divided exactly 
according to a prescribed model, with the understanding 
that certain large classes of words will be changed, but in 
a way so simple and uniform that one telling should 
suffice. The model named is the Standard Dictionary. 
Of course the proofs are read and the matter is corrected 
twice before sending the author’s proof. 

Naturally, with all this provision for securing the 
desired result, in matters so simple, one would think there 
could be but one failing by the employing printers, that 
one being the failure to secure competent proofreaders. 
But in fact they are doing something much worse. The 

printers’ proofreaders have to work more hours each day 
than any one can continue turning out good work, and 
they have to average a set amount of so many galleys a 
day — something that may work well on some kinds of 
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work, but surely not on this kind. But there is something 
worse yet, deserving a separate paragraph. 

These proofreaders have no copy of the dictionary for 
reference! They have no file of proofs of the new work 
either. How could the work be done properly? 

Now by means of our few examples we may show con- 
clusively the very unsatisfactory result. Divisions are 
selected as forming in this case an important detail such 
as they would not commonly be. On such work the proof- 
readers at least should have some systematic idea, and here 
they have not shown it. As has been said, the trouble may 
depend largely on the restrictions of time and opportunity. 

All sorts of wild guesswork are shown in the divisions 
cited, and some of them seem simply thoughtless. Not one 
of them is authorized in any recent dictionary, though 
three of them were in the superseded Webster’s Un- 
abridged. (By the way, the old-time objection that dic- 
tionaries do not show divisions as they should be in print 
is no longer correct. That is not true of the works now 
current.) The old Webster had longitud-inally, indi-cative, 
and mechan-ism, but none of the others. 

Why any one ever imagined it could be correct to 
divide langu- on one line and age on the next, or separ- 
and ate, or spec- and ial, or, in fact, any of the others, is 
not worth any guessing. The one essential point is that 
they are all without the support of any kind of authoriza- 
tion and without any decent reasoning to back them. 

There was a time when it was almost universal in 
British printing to “divide on the vowel,” so that octa- 
gonal, de-signate, pro-duct, and hypothe-tical would be 
right, but even many British printers have now dropped 
that practice. What used to be considered American is 
now most common everywhere. Notions once not uncom- 
mon, especially that of preserving etymological elements, 
have been relegated to desuetude — practically annihilated 
— by those who believe in common sense. 

Webster’s New International Dictionary is the second 
new making of the genuine Webster since the Unabridged, 
the other being the International. The International was 
the first dictionary that gave rules for dividing words into 
syllables, and the fact that it had too many rules was 
excusable. New work is liable to the evil of being over- 
done. Nevertheless it was good work, though open to 
improvement. In its successor the rules are improved and 
some national distinctions, too near to the line of mere 
hair-splitting, have been eliminated, but not enough. 

In the International, words like musical were divided 
into the parts music- and al, though of course others had 
to be practi-cal, ete. In the new work every word with 
ical is divided as practical has to be, musi-cal, etc. Similar 
uniformity has been adopted in words with tive and sive, 
produc-tive, defec-tive, etc., instead of defect-ive, etc. The 
present writer could not persuade the editors to extend the 
principle to include other terminations, as ant and ance, 
ent and ence. Consequently the old conflict is preserved in 
these cases, as in abun-dant, assist-ant, even to the extent 
of giving correspond-ent as a title-word and dividing the 
same French word the other way in the same line at the 
end — correspon-dant, although no possible reason can be 
adduced for such a difference between the two languages. 

The Standard Dictionary is to do away with all these 
and various other unreasonable conflicts, and will have a 
series of very few comprehensive rules. It is to be so con- 
sistent that any one who looks up any word of a certain 
kind will be justified in taking that word as the model for 
every one like it. 
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“THE BOY.” 


Address delivered by Henry L. Bullen before the First Annual Inter- 
national Cost Congress and Convention of the Ben Franklin Club of 
America, Thursday, June 20, 1912, at Cleveland, Ohio. 


R. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLE- 
MEN,— Your committee has assigned to 
me the high honor and privilege of repre- 
senting on this occasion that much neg- 
lected though highly important member 
of our craft, the printer’s devil. 
A great philosopher said “ The boy is 
father of the man.” Many of us can 
truthfully say that we are children of the Devil. We are 
not wicked by choice, but by inheritance. 

We are here to learn to be good. 

Thousands of printers have been crying out for many 
years, “ There is something wrong with the printing busi- 
ness,” but all the fruit of these was “Words—vain words.” 
A few printers in various parts of this nation started in to 
uncover the errors of the trade and prescribe remedies. 


HENRY L. BULLEN, 
Librarian of the Typographic Library and Museum, 
American Type Founders Company, Jersey City, New 
Jersey. 


We are in Cleveland for more of their good medicine. 
And while we are on the ground, let us realize our indebt- 
edness to those here and elsewhere who have translated 
words into action. All honor to the leaders in this great 
reformation of the printing industry! 

Ladies and gentlemen, the bad conditions of this indus- 
try did not happen over night. They are to a large 
extent traceable to the neglect of the boy in the printing 
plants by the master printers since the collapse of the old- 
time apprenticeship system, a little more than a century 
ago. 

The conditions of development in this country made this 
neglect seemingly inevitable. There is a valid excuse for 
the neglect. For a century the Americans, and especially 
the printers, have been in the main a homeless and a 
migratory people. We have been spreading out. Now we 
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are again taking root — building up— building for per- 
manency — making homes — cultivating efficiency. 

Conditions are acute to-day in the printing industry 
because the extraordinary development of machinery has 
outrun the development of both the journeymen and the 
master printers; machines are more efficient, men are less 
efficient. 

We have made an idol of machinery and minimized the 
importance of the man. Machines have increased costs, 
especially your indirect or so-called overhead costs. Ma- 
chines have increased wages to the point where there is a 
scarcity of journeymen competent to be profitable at the 
current wages. 

In a war-ship all the millions of dollars put into steel 
armor and heavy guns are thrown away if the men behind 
the guns are not trained to the minute. So it is also in 
the printing plant. 

In that engine of business called the printing plant the 
most expensive element is made of flesh and blood — your 
help — and inefficiency in the help is the most serious of 
all the defects in the business. 

In this country we have in the printing trade a large 
proportion of surpassingly competent journeymen. But we 
have a larger proportion of exceedingly incompetent jour- 
neymen than is found in Great Britain and Continental 
Europe. 

These incompetents are all employed at a loss. They 
diminish your just profits. They diminish the just wages 
of competent journeymen. 

How did these incompetents get into the printing plants 
to injure you? 

You, the master printers of America, collectively, put 
this burden upon your own backs. To many here, doubt- 
less, it can be said in the words of the Prophet Samuel, 
“Thou art the man! ” 

The incompetent could not hire himself. The unions, 
which hate the incompetents, had no power to bring them 
into any printing plant. “ Thou art the man!” 

Thousands of incompetent journeymen are on your pay- 
rolls, put there by thousands of master printers. Thou- 
sands of lads to-day in printing plants are on the way to 
recruit this ever-increasing army of incompetents. Do not 
blame them. Pity them! 

These unfortunate lads are employed at low wages 
until length of years gives them the right to ask for a 
man’s pay. Then the careless master printer who hired 
the lad shoves the incompetent man into the street. In 
self-defense the unions have to accept him. The poor fel- 
low enters on a career of intermittent employment. No 
steady job for him! The trade is a curse to him, and he is 
a curse to the trade. Do not blame him! 

It is ridiculously unprofitable to pay a compositor $20 
a week, or more, who can not write grammatically, who 
can not spell correctly, and who— worse still —has not 
brains enough to analyze his copy as a preliminary to dis- 
playing it, but it was more ridiculous to bring such a man 
into the trade. 

The first duty every master printer owes to himself, to 
the trade, and to his employees is to stop whining about 
the incompetency of his employees, and to start in at once 
to eliminate the incipient incompetent from his own plant. 

All your reforms will be built on sand unless you sur- 
round yourselves with competent assistants—lads and men 
who will profit themselves while increasing your profits. 

Commence by ascertaining the capacity of each lad 
now at work. Some will be found more suitable for infe- 
rior though highly respectable occupations, such as plumb- 
ing and carpentry, or for more unskilled labor. Advise 
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them to make a change. Help them to get employment 
elsewhere as reparation for your original error of allowing 
them to waste their time in attempting to learn a trade 
they are unsuited for. 

The printing trade requires far more intelligence than 
any merely mechanical trade. Printing is a semiliterary 
occupation. You can not make a good printer out of a 
lad who is not capable of lucidly expressing his own ideas. 

As printers our chief labors consist in transmitting 
ideas. Our work very largely consists in appeals to the 
minds of men and women. You can not eat, drink or 
wear printing, or use it to protect you from the elements. 
Things of the body are as necessary to the ignorant as to 
the educated, but the market of printing is necessarily 
with the educated. 

With this standard of competency in view, your lads 
must be fairly grounded in reading, ’riting and ’rithmetic. 
Take nothing for granted in these qualifications. 

Proficiency in the three R’s does not, however, prove 
intelligence. No lad should enter the printing business 
who has not ideas of his own, and the capacity to express 
them in writing. 

Ask the lad to sit down alone, where he will have every 
chance to preserve himself from stage fright, and there 
write out an application for employment, and a brief state- 
ment of what he hopes to accomplish by entering the print- 
ing trade. Do not hurry him. Let him write his piece 
two or three times over if he has sand enough to want to 
do so—that sort of persistency should count strongly in 
his favor. 

You can judge of a lad’s intelligence fairly well by 
such a test. His piece need not be perfect, if it discloses 
intelligence and character in handling the subject. 

The question with you is, in fact, “ Has the boy the 
capacity to learn the trade correctly and progressively? ” 
The favorable ending of such an examination may satisfy 
you. The lad’s parents should then be called in. Does the 
lad really wish to be a printer, or merely to get into some- 
thing — anything —to earn a little money? You want 
lads with a purpose — lads who will stick. 

With all your precautions the lad may disappoint you 
or be disappointed himself, so take him on trial for a defi- 
nite period, and if he fails to make good send him away 
and try again. Many applicants will fail. 

Congratulate yourself on the failures as so many unde- 
sirables excluded from the trade. 

Why should not every lad be carefully examined before 
he is allowed to learn the printing trade? In nearly all 
the States a plumber can not practice his trade without an 
examiner’s certificate to his competency. In some States 
barbers and chiropodists must have examiner’s certificates; 
and also engineers and electricians. Of course these 
licenses are exacted because such artisans may endanger 
lives if incompetent. 

But does not incompetency in the printing plant 
endanger your business and your profits? 

There is nothing new proposed. This very plan has 
been used for centuries by conscientious employers, and 
hence the large number of competent employees. Doubt- 
less some here present could tell of such conscientious 
employers to whom they look back with esteem and grati- 
tude. 

Master printers, you would better conduct this exam- 
ination yourselves, or have it done under your personal 
supervision. The lad that is worth hiring will be tre- 
mendously and favorably impressed by your interest in 
him. It will give him a fine idea of the real importance 
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of his prospective calling. It will make him loyal to you 
and your interests. 

We none of us can escape from the selfish equation. 

The little time you give to selecting the young future 
printer will be very profitable to you. A good, willing, 
progressive lad can be made very profitable in a printing 
plant. 

Nevertheless, there must be heart and conscience in 
this work. Those who do not realize the value of heart 
and conscience in their relations with employees are neces- 
sarily bad masters, whom the lad will do well to avoid, 
because they are the very masters who do most to burden 
the trade with incompetents. There can be no great suc- 
cess in anything, business included, unless there are ideals. 
There is nothing so practical as the educated ideal. You 
may enjoy much that is good and not be capable of com- 
prehending the ideal, but what you enjoy was created by 
the idealists. So if you think to enter upon the examina- 
tion of the lad in a perfunctory manner, you would better 
not do it at all. It will prejudice the lad against you, and 
that would be very unprofitable to you. 

In the selection of lads reject all, however competent, 
who lack character. 

In olden times apprentices lived in the master’s house- 
hold. They became members of his family. It was quite 
usual for the apprentice to aspire to the hand of the mas- 
ter’s daughter. It was a regular thing for an apprentice 
thus to succeed to his master’s business. You may be sure 
the masters were then very particular about the character 
as well as the intelligence of their apprentices. 

Suppose every master printer in America were to 
resolve to-day that henceforth he would not let a lad enter 
his printing plant to learn the trade whom he would not 
be willing to let his daughter marry! 

There would then be an examination worth while 
having! 

Ladies and gentlemen, we hope ultimately to establish 
in this country a system of vocational instruction, but it 
will be some years before such a system is adequately put 
in operation. But we need not delay a day — we need not 
wait for the action of some other person or committee. 

Each and every printer who is man enough, who is 
broad enough, who has any sentiment in him bigger than 
a shortsighted groveling selfishness, may immediately 
become a committee of one to improve the efficiency of his 
help by simply eliminating the undesirable lads and 
replacing them with lads he has personally ascertained to 
be desirable. 

A general nation-wide appreciation of the necessity of 
proper selection, put into practice, is at once the easiest 
and the most effective of all methods for raising the stand- 
ard of efficiency in your plants. 

Put the right kind of lads in the printing plants and 
they will become competent journeymen with very little 
assistance other than the opportunity to work at a trade 
they like and for which they are equipped with the neces- 
sary plain education and intelligence and ambition. 

A majority of master printers in America were lads of 
the right stamp, and climbed up to be efficient journey- 
men, and then to be master printers, without any molly- 
coddling. The way, then, to insure a supply of efficient 
journeymen is to select lads of your own characteristics to 
learn the trade in your plants. 

Hire the lads to be printers, and do not waste their 
time by giving them menial tasks, errand-running, sweep- 
ing, etc., except in emergencies. Let lads who can not 
qualify as printers do the menial work. The right lad 
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will not be too proud to help out at anything when neces- 
sary. 

Many master printers here, including myself, did the 
printing-office chores. That work didn’t hurt us, but it 
didn’t help us. Times have changed, and only in the very 
small plants is there any justification for giving menial 
work to a lad who is qualifying for the printing trade. 

At what age should the boy commence to learn the 
printing trade? 

My experience is that if teaching the lad the trade 
were the sole object, as it might be in a vocational school, 
that at nineteen or twenty the young man, if in earnest, 
could easily qualify as a competent journeyman in eight- 
een months. 

But boys must begin to earn wages earlier and master 
printers are entitled to compensatory profits — and bright, 
ambitious, educated lads are very profitable—and so I 
suggest sixteen or seventeen. Lads of that age may have 
been tried out in other occupations, and had some erro- 
neous ideas knocked out of their heads. A little previous 
experience in wage-earning is a good primary to learning 
the printing trade. 

Two-thirds of the problem of eliminating inefficients 
will be solved by careful, conscientious selection in small 
and large plants. 

The printing plant has been justly termed the poor 
man’s university. That is true only when the right kind 
of poor man enters the printing plant. 

The lad in the printing plant has a right to instruc- 
tion. 

There are good profits in cultivating the young print- 
ers. Give them every chance to learn. You wrong them 
if you use them selfishly as mere aids to profits, and your 
selfishness miscarries, for in the end it is not so profitable 
as the returns from the work of a well-coached lad. 

You need not open a school in your plant, but just see 
to it personally that each lad is given progressive work. 
The mere technicalities of printing are simple enough and 
easily learned. What the boy needs is progressive prac- 
tice. 

The right boy in the right shop with the right boss will 
learn quickly without special tuition. 

Now, let us consider vocational education. 

It is coming in all lines of business. 

So far as printing is concerned, I believe vocational 
schools should bear the relation of a high school to the 
printing-shop. The mere manual part of printing is very 
simple and easily acquired, and can be mastered better 
and quicker in every-day practice in the printing plant. 

I refer to all the work with the hands. 

The vocational schools should be recruited from the 
printing plants, not the printing plants from the schools. 

The vocational schools or classes for printers should 
deal with the boys’ heads, not with their hands. 

Let us assume we have banished the dunces. 

Teach the lads the things they do not learn in daily 
practice in the shop. 

Teach them geometrical drawing and how to letter 
passably. 

Teach them the nature and principles of all the machin- 
ery in the plants; 

Of transmission of power, and its relation to various 
kinds of work; 

Of color pigments and color harmonies, and how to 
estimate quantities; 

Of rollers and their properties; 

Of paper, and how to figure quantities required; 

Of type-design and display and measurements; 


Of margins and proportions of pages; 

Of engraving and platemaking; 

Of bookbinding and paper-ruling; 

Of chemistry as it relates to inks and paper and metals; 

Of advertising; 

Of good, systematic business methods, so that each 
may become a cost-finder in whatever department he may 
be employed; 

And, finally, do not forget to instruct them in the glo- 
rious history of printing, that they may see how fine a 
thing their occupation is, and how superior and how much 
more valuable to each community than mere carpentering, 
plumbing, butchering, tailoring, lawyering, brokering, or 
any kind of pedling of merchandise as middlemen. 

Possibly other things should be added to this curricu- 
lum, and it is not necessary that one lad should learn 
everything. 

These vocational classes or schools should be under 
the supervision partially at least of committees represent- 
ing all the printers’ organizations in each large city. We 
have a right to expect financial and other assistance from 
the cities. In nearly all large cities there are educational 
institutions ready to cooperate with business men in this 
work. In Boston, for instance, the well-known Charitable 
Mechanics’ Society has been ready for some time to start 
printers’ vocational classes in its institute, but the print- 
ers have held back. 

The fees (if any) might be paid as a part of the com- 
pensation of the lads in their first year, following a period 
of trial in the printing plants to determine their staying 
qualities and fitness. As the lad’s pay is increased, he can 
pay the fees himself. 

The classes should be open day and night. It is not 
fair to ask young lads to work all day and study at night, 
and the nature of most good boys is against it. Let the 
beginners off two or three afternoons a week to attend the 
classes. Let the older boys attend the night classes. Let 
the classes be open day and night to lads sent in from the 
country and small towns. 

This country has the very best technological schools in 
the world, but it is just beginning to provide vocational 
schools for lads in the factories. Some good work has 
been done for the printer lads. 

The United Typothete School of Printing at Indian- 
apolis is doing good work with paying pupils drawn from 
all over the country under that able instructor, F. O. 
Climer. My impression is that it does not reach many of 
the lads learning the trade in Indianapolis printing 
houses, but this is probably because the lads and the mas- 
ter printers have not got together. 

The School of Printing operated by the Boston Ty- 
pothete Board of Trade has demonstrated the vitally 
important fact that it is possible to revive an apprentice- 
ship system beneficial to the boys and their employers. 
The Boston plan of apprenticeship is working well. The 
school has an instructor in A. A. Stewart who has devel- 
oped a number of efficient printers by thorough, conscien- 
tious and enthusiastic work. Many lads will grow up to 
call Mr. Stewart blessed. But the school is a primary 
affair. Mr. Stewart’s first task almost invariably is to 
teach spelling to lads who come through the famous pub- 
lic schools of Boston. Think of that! That is poor selec- 
tion for you! 

A young lad may be intelligent and have all the stuff 
in him to make a good printer and be a poor speller. 

But a lad is not bright enough to make a good printer 
who has had the best of opportunities to learn to spell and 
has neglected them. 
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If the printers operating this school would get in a 
higher grade of boys, Mr. Stewart would not be wasting 
his time teaching the three R’s. 

I have been told by Boston men that they can not get 
boys of the right stamp, and have to take the semiliterate, 
but unless I am very much mistaken this is so because 
the underlying motive of the school is to recruit the 
so-called working class of printers, rather than to open a 
broad field for ambitious youths. I am fairly sure no 
printer in Boston would think of sending his sons to that 
school. It is not working on the right material. 

No vocational school is good enough for the young 
printers of the future if it is not good enough for an 
employing printer’s son. 

Many reformatories, churches given to sociological work 
in their basements, and other semicharitable institutions 
intended to reach the street arabs, are furnished with 
printing schools. These are doing a tremendous lot of 
harm by pushing into our trade a lot of poor, ignorant 
lads, who create that class known as the bum printer. All 
printers’ organizations should join together to suppress 
these nests of incompetence, and confine the teaching of 
these schools to purely manual trades. 

Many cities have added courses in printing to their 
schools on the theory that setting type is a quick way of 
teaching children to read, spell, write and punctuate cor- 
rectly. That is all right, if it will furnish lads for print- 
ing-offices who can spell, but if these schools attempt 
to manufacture printers they will go too far and will 
increase the ranks of the botch workmen. 

Now we come to a highly creditable development, pecul- 
iarly American—the educational work of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union and the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America. 

The pressmen’s union has established a school to teach 
presswork and a knowledge of paper, ink, rollers, presses, 
at Rogersville, Tennessee, where the pressmen’s union has 
an estate of 519 acres and, among other buildings, a fine 
school building. Students pay $5 a week for board, and 
a moderate tuition fee. The school has a modern press- 
room equipment, good teachers, and a library. Here are 
pressmen educating themselves not only for their own 
benefit but as much for the benefit of their employers. 

The International Typographical Union is conducting 
the greatest educational work among compositors in this 
country, and probably in any country. The International 
Typographical Union Course of Instruction in Printing 
was started in March, 1908. The tuition fee is $25, which 
may be paid in instalments. This fee includes a drawing 
outfit. The enrolment is now 3,100. 

Here we have a small army of employees putting up 
over $75,000 of their own earnings to make themselves 
more efficient in your plants. That is fine! 

It has developed in many instances that several lads 
have gone into partnership in the use of one course bought 
for one fee. The International Typographical Union is 
big enough to encourage this commendable bit of graft. 

The International Typographical Union pays all pro- 
motional expenses, and gives a rebate of $5 to each gradu- 
ate. Many local unions give an additional rebate of $5 to 
their student members, and other local unions assist the 
apprentices in their jurisdictions. 

At the outset many employers were antagonistic be- 
cause the course is fostered by the big union. Some men 
in open shops who paid for the course were discharged by 
their employers. That seems incredibly mean and short- 
sighted, but it is shamefully true. 
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Now the employers are beginning to cooperate. The 
Chicago Typographical Union has an arrangement with 
the Employing Printers’ Association under which every 
apprentice in the last year of his apprenticeship takes the 
course, the payment for which is part of his compensation, 
less the rebates of $5 from the International and $5 from 
the Chicago union. 

This is a high school or finishing course, open to jour- 
neymen and apprentices. From observation of three young 
men I can testify that it is very effective. It has improved 
their efficiency without cost to their employers. 

The success of the course is largely due to the able 
work of F. J. Trezise, the chief instructor. 

In August there is to be an International Congress of 
Industrial Educators at Dresden, in Germany. Three 
thousand educators are expected to attend. Mr. Trezise 
has had the deserved and distinguished honor of being 
selected as one of the American delegates, and has been 
invited to address that important congress. Your com- 
mittee has done well to put Mr. Trezise on your pro- 
gram. You should all hear his lecture. No one man is 
doing more than Mr. Trezise to increase efficiency in the 
printing plants. 

I hope the Ben Franklin Club of America will add to 
its standing committees one on technical education, able 
and eager to cooperate with other willing organizations 
and with eminent professional educators to put the best 
method into practice. Such a committee will do well to 
study the trade schools of Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many and Austria, which are more or less sustained by 
those governments. 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, many of us here 
can never forget the pride with which we viewed our first 
typographic effort. Years have intervened, but we hold in 
our memories grateful thoughts for every employer and 
every fellow workman who in our younger years gave us 
a timely friendly word and helping hand. Those grateful 
thoughts ennoble us. 

Many of us have had similar tributes from those we 
have helped. To those who do not find this a great reward 
we think we have demonstrated that it pays in cold dol- 
lars to give The Boy a square deal. 

Whatever we do, let us do it for The Boy whom we 
desire to rise in the world. Any scheme which has its 
root in the desire to set one class of workmen against 
another class of workmen or to create an inferior working 
class is as mean as it will be futile. 

We are master printers. 

Let us construe that word in its ancient meaning of 
teacher. The Boy is here. He awaits a teacher. 

Cold and calculating self-interest, as well as the higher 
motives of duty and patriotism, calls upon us to give 
The Boy a new deal—a better deal—a real square deal. 





IT SAID “JOB” — AND HE WANTED IT. 


The Laramie (Okla.) Republican recently carried a 
“ filler,’ which reads as follows: ‘ When in need of job 
printing or book work call on us.” Editor Costin was in a 
position to supply all kinds of jobs — of printing — but he 
was somewhat nonplussed at the receipt of the following 
inquiry from a reader in a neighboring town: 

“DEAR SIR,—I saw your ad. In the Laramie Repub- 
lican. Whitch says if you are in need of a Job In printing 
or book work. Call on the Republican. so I thought I 
wold write and see If I could get a Job.” 
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Machine Com- 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest p 


tion of knowledge 





concerning the best methods of getting results. 


First Elevator Was Out of Adjustment. 


An Oklahoma operator says: “I applied your sugges- 
tions with satisfactory results. I delayed replying in order 
to give them a try-out.” The suggestions tested are as 
follows: “ We believe your trouble is due to the down 
stroke of the first elevator being greater than one sixty- 
fourth of an inch. Test it in this way: Assemble a line of 
matrices without the spacebands and send in. Stop the 
machine at casting position and observe how much space 
there is between the back screw in first elevator and the 
vise-cap. There should be no more than one point — about 
one sixty-fourth of an inch. Adjust the screw while the 
machine is in this position if you find the space too great.” 


Face of Slug Overhangs. 


An Arkansas operator writes: ‘“ Enclosed is a twelve- 
point, thirteen-em slug that has a projection of metal on 
the left end. I can find no remedy for this, although I have 
tried cleaning mold and parts and have gone through two 
years of INLAND PRINTER files; neither can I find anything 
in ‘ The Mechanism of the Linotype.’ ” 

Answer.— You can remedy this by adjustment of the 
vise-jaws. Move the right vise-jaw in about one point. 
This will correct the overhang on the right end of the slug. 
Moving the left jaw in will likewise correct the overhang on 
that end of the slug. As you failed to state the model of 
machine the slug was cast on, we can not tell you specific- 
ally how to adjust your left jaw. On Models 1 and 3 it is 
done by loosening the screw in the vise-jaw closing-screw 
arm at the left-hand end of the vise-cap and turning to the 
right on the square-headed screw that runs through the 
arm and flange; then inserting the screw into another 
hole in the flange. For reference to correcting overhanging 
face on slug see “ The Mechanism of the Linotype,” fourth 
edition, page 41, for right and left jaws; also page 117. 


The Assembling of Lines. 


A Philadelphia operator writes: “(1) If I assemble 
enough matrices to fill a 13-em line, less a thin space, would 
it be all right to send line in only when star-wheel goes 
around? (2) What is a short line and when can you tell 
when you send one in? (3) I have my assembler-finger set 
about one ‘n’ space less than thirteen ems, and when I 
send in a line with three or five spacebands, when the star- 
wheel just goes around the slug-lever works all right, but 
when I send in six or more bands the slug-lever goes for- 
ward and backward with a jerking motion. Kindly tell me 
cause. (4) Which gage is correct, the one on the assem- 
bler-gate or the one where the bell-hammer is? The one 
near the bell-hammer is about one thin space less than the 
one on the assembler-gate. (5) When can you tell when a 
new star-wheel is needed? (6) If one rail on the matrix- 


strips where the belt is — near the small glass — is broken 
off, will that in time cause wear on matrix ears? ” 

Answer.—(1) In assembling a line, see that you do not 
have enough in assembling elevator to stop the star-wheel. 
If the assembler-finger is set a thin space less than the 
measure you are setting, you need not fear a tight line. 
(2) A short line is one that will not justify tightly, owing 
to its lack of matrices. As the spacebands have a limited 
degree of expansion in justifying, they can make up for 
only a limited shortness of line. This must be decided by 
the operator, whose judgment should tell him how near a 
line is to normal length when assembled. He can, by observ- 
ing the space between the bell-hammer trip-block and its 
stop, tell how much a line lacks of being normal. (3) Your 
assembler should be set but one thin space less than full 
measure— not an “n” space, as you stated. The move- 
ments of the slug-lever under the circumstances have no 
significance. (4) Set the assembler by the gage near the 
bell-hammer. (5) A new star-wheel is needed when it fails 
to push the matrices inside the elevator-pawls. It would be 
safe to put in a new star-wheel every six or eight weeks. 
(6) Wear on matrix ears is due to repeatedly striking in 
the assembling elevator, and not to the lack of the spring on 
the rail near the belt. 


Distributor and Justification Troubles. 


The following is from a Michigan operator: “(1) En- 
closed is a matrix and slug. All the matrices they have 
here are bruised on the bottom this way and the thin ones 
are continually being bent. (2) Another trouble is one of 
the machines squirting on the end of the line. The slug is 
also sticking. I think I can fix this, as I set the trimming- 
knives in close. If you can, let me know what causes the 
machine to squirt on the end of the line as shown by the 
slug.” 

Answer.—(1) The matrices are being bent in the dis- 
tributor-box owing to the lifter not raising them high 
enough. Test by examining clearance where matrix is 
raised above top rails. If clearance is not sufficient, proceed 
to adjust as follows: Loosen nut and turn out screw while 
there is a line in box. Turn in slowly on adjusting screw 
until the matrices begin to lift; then tighten nut. See if 
lifter-lever cam is worn on “C,” as shown on page 52, 
“Mechanism of the Linotype.” Replace with new one if 
much worn. (2) The squirt on left end of line is probably 
due to some interference with justification of the line. See 
that there is no metal in greoves of the elevator-jaws that 
might interfere with the movement of matrices or space- 
bands. See that the yielding finger is set correctly. See 
that the pump-stop is set correctly. Test the down stroke 
of the first elevator. Try a number of lines and stop the 
machine when first justification is complete. Note if the 
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last matrix is against left vise-jaw. Have pin out of 
plunger when testing. Test the space between the mold and 
vise-jaws with two pieces of print-paper. Test and see if 
the justification springs need tightening. You should be 
able to determine cause after going over these parts. 


How to Remove a Keyboard. 


A Long Island machinist-operator, who should have sent 
in his address, writes: “As I will have time to spare during 
the summer months to clean the keyboard on our Model i 
and put in a few broken keybars (the lugs are broken where 
the comb-spring fits in), and as I wish to take the keyboard 
off the machine, please let me know if I should proceed as 
follows, so that I can put in the new keybars: (1) Lock 
keyboard and remove magazine, lower vise and open. (2) 
Disconnect line-delivery slide, transfer slide and fasten 
spacer and pawl. (3) Take off face plate. (4) Take off 
keyrod springs and keyrods. (5) Take out bolts under key- 
board and remove, and place on bench. To remove keybars 
(H 31) and put in new one, should I proceed as follows? 
(1) Unlock keyboard. (2) Remove cam-yoke frames. (3) 
Take banking bar off. (4) Tilt the keyboard upward so as 
to prevent the keybars from falling out, replace damaged 
ones with new ones. (5) To remove keyboard key-lever 
(H 63) and put in new one, should keyboard be locked when 
on machine before the fulerum rod (H 64) is taken out? 
Ours is a Model 1 with comb-springs.” 

Answer.— The writer is evidently unacquainted with the 
standard text-book on linotype mechanism. He should have 
a copy of “ The Mechanism of the Linotype,” published by 
The Inland Printer Company, for on page 10 of the fourth 
edition there is an outline of procedure for removing and 
cleaning a keyboard. The plan you outline is wrong, as it 
involves more work than is necessary. The following plan 
covers all the essential points in removing a keyboard from 
a Model 1 machine: (1) Lock verges. (2) Remove cam- 
frame covers, belt, pi tray, copy-board, and disconnect 
assembler-elevator link from the assembling elevator. (3) 
Remove cam-frames. Take out two screws from the keyrod 
lower guide-plate and two screws from the keyboard rod- 
spring plate attached to the back of the keyboard posts. 
(5) Remove the two screws that hold the keyboard frame to 
the base of the machine and lift it out. In this part of the 
operation assistance is required, for as the operator lifts the 
keyboard and tilts it a trifle his assistant should hold the 
keyboard spring plate outward so as to allow space for the 
dowels on the upper ends of the keyboard posts to pass. 
This is to prevent detaching the keyrods from the verges 
and for this reason requires the greatest care. Your plan 
of removing a key-lever and keybar is somewhat involved. 
Follow this plan: Remove the screws from one end of the 
key-lever fulerum-rods and withdraw these rods. Remove 
all levers. Remove the screws from the backing bar of the 
keybars and remove all the keybars. Detach the spaceband 
key-lever spring from the end of the lever and remove the 
lever. You state you desire to replace a few keybars that 
are broken where the comb-spring is attached. We are sur- 
prised to learn that there are still some machines having 
comb-springs in use. You should discard these springs and 
then you will not need to replace any keybars. If you clean 
your keyboard properly and keep it fairly clean you should 
have no trouble. Our suggestions are as follows: Soak the 
bars in gasoline, dry them, then polish all sides by rubbing 
them on a piece of felt covered liberally with graphite. 
When all are polished and laid out in order on a galley, pol- 
ish the grooves with a brush dipped in graphite. The fore- 
going treatment will make them work freely and to some 
extent will prevent the bars rusting. The upper and lower 





guides of the keybars should be cleaned with gasoline on a 
brush and also graphited. The banking bar should receive 
similar treatment. The foregoing plan reduces the friction 
on the parts toa minimum. The key-levers have friction at 
several places — where they rub on the sides of the slot in 
the keyboard top plate; on the fulecrum-rod and in the slot 
in the back plate and in the keybar. To minimize this fric- 
tion the levers should be polished on their sides and after- 
ward graphited. The fulcrum-rods also should be polished 
and graphited. The slots in the top plate should be cleaned 
with gasoline and graphited with a brush. The back plate 
may be ignored, as the friction here is slight. A keyboard 
treated in the foregoing manner should work freely and will 
ordinarily need no comb-springs on the keybars. If you 
desire, you may replace the old keybars with the later pat- 
tern (H 346). With this style the touch will be correspond- 
ingly heavy, as the bar weighs more. Having cleaned the 
keyboard, proceed to remove the cams and triggers from 
their frames and clean them. While the triggers are soak- 
ing in gasoline, the free end of each cam-yoke may be wiped 
with a cloth moistened in gasoline. With a knife-blade file 
sharpen the milled edge of the cams. This is done only 
when the edges of the milled part are worn flat and fail 
properly to bite the keyboard roll. Oil the cam-pivot with 
clock or watch oil. Dry the triggers and rub on a graphited 
felt. Polish the cam-yoke and trigger pivoting-wires. 
Clean the slots in the cam-yoke guide-plate. Wash the key- 
board roll with cold water and soap and roughen with 
coarse flint paper. Assemble the parts and get the triggers 
normal and place a locking wire through the hole above the 
trigger wire. This will insure that all triggers will remain 
normal. Turn the rolls so that all cams come to normal 
position. On assembling the parts of the keyboard put in 
the lowest row of levers first, then the fulerum-rod. Con- 
tinue in that manner until the top row is in place. Tilt the 
keyboard up from the back a few inches and replace the 
keybars. Then put on the banking-bar. Put the keyboard 
in place and insert the screws that hold it to the frame of 
machine. In the operation you will require help, just as you 
did when removing the keyboard, for it is difficult to pass 
the doweled ends of the keyboard posts through between the 
lower guide and the keyboard spring-plates. The assem- 
bling of the balance of the parts may be done without diffi- 
culty. 
Recent Patents on Composing Machinery. 


Metal-pot for Typecasting Machines.— John S. Thompson, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor to Thompson Type Machine Company, Chicago, Ill. Filed 
September 20, 1907. Issued June 11, 1912. No. 1,029,243. 

Metal-pot Feeder.— H. E. Nelson, Petaluma, Cal. Filed October 18, 
1911. Issued February 6, 1912. No. 1,016,356. 

Linotype Matrix.— Hans Peterson, Minneapolis, Minn., assignor to 
Linograph Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis, Minn. Filed May 13, 
1911. Issued June 11, 1912. No. 1,028,955. 

Matrix-composing Machine.— C. G. Pritchard, Warren, Ohio. Filed 
February 8, 1910. Issued June 11, 1912. No. 1,029,317. 

Linotype Mold.— Hans Peterson, Minneapolis, Minn., assignor to 
Linograph Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis, Minn. Filed May 1, 
1911. Issued June 25, 1912. No. 1,030,678. 

Linotype Assembler-slide Brake—W. M. Rapp, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Filed August 17, 1910. Issued June 18, 1912. No. 1,029,714. 

Typograph.— J. Dorneth, Berlin, Germany, assignor to Typograph 
G. M. B. H., Berlin, Germany. Filed February 6, 1911. Jssued July 2, 
1912. No. 1,030,878. 

Typesetter— A. B. Dick, Lake Forest, IIl., assignor to A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago. Filed July 31, 1909. Issued July 2, 1912. No. 
1,031,326. 

Double-magazine Linotype.—C. Muehleisen, Berlin, Germany. As- 
signor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed February 
5, 1912. Issued July 9, 1912. No. 1,031,952. 





A PARAGON OF PATIENCE. 


“ He’s the most patient man I ever knew.” 

“Thatiso? ”’ 

“Yes; he can even herd a bunch of people together to 
have a group picture taken without losing his temper.” — 
Detroit Free Press. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE BEN 
FRANKLIN CLUB OF AMERICA. 
BY B. F. CHITTICK. 
is now more than nineteen hundred 
years since Christ enunciated the doc- 
trine of brotherhood among men. Yet it 
seems that the very craftsmen who have 
had so much to do with preserving the 
records of that teaching, and who have 
made possible its dissemination in all 
parts of the world, are just now discover- 
ing that the doctrine may be applied to themselves and to 
their own business affairs. 

Strange it is, indeed, that those who have played so 
important and far-reaching a part in civilization and in 
bringing about a closer relationship between men, as well 
as between nations, have themselves been so slow to see 
the need of that closer 
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America is the profound impression made by the Cleve- 
land spirit of social and business intercourse among print- 
ers, typified in the Fellowcraft Club of that city. This 
organization —a social institution —has paved the way 
for genuine business cooperation. It is, in fact, the life- 
blood, and therefore the sustaining power, of the print- 
ers’ local business organizations. Founded ten years ago, 
it gradually drew men closer and closer together in per- 
sonal friendship, until there was established a confidence 
in each other’s sincerity and integrity —a confidence that 
is so necessary to success in all cooperative movements. 
Cleveland is a splendid city, and it has some magnifi- 
cent printing plants, the owners of which are among the 
most progressive business men in America. It is, therefore, 
needless to say that the seven or eight hundred delegates 
who attended the convention were royally received and 
entertained. 
The Fellowcraft Club, acting as host, radiated that 
spirit of democracy which 





relationship in their own aa] 


i] has so markedly char- 





acterized the Ben Frank- 





struggles for a more 
healthful and_ elevating 
environment. Neverthe- 
less it is true. 

But if any one doubts 
that the descendants of 
Gutenberg have not at 
last awakened to their 
shortcomings in this con- 
nection he should attend 
one of the many con- 
gresses that are being 
held by printers through- 
out North America. 

At the first annual 
convention and cost con- 
gress of the Ben Franklin 
Club of America, held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on June 
20, 21 and 22, an utter 
stranger to the business 
could not fail to observe 
that the men gathered 
there had but recently dis- 
covered a new light, and 





THE GET-TOGETHER SPIRIT IS EXEMPLIFIED 
IN THIS RESOLUTION, UNANI- 
MOUSLY ADOPTED. 


oooooo0 


Resolved, That the Committee on Organization, 
appointed by the Committee on Resolutions (con- 
sisting of Messrs. R. T. Deacon, Charles Francis, 
William J. Hartman, G. H. Gardner, Ford Wal- 
lick, J. S. McMillan, G. M. Booth and H. M. 
Livingston), be authorized to meet with a com- 
mittee from the United Typothetae of America 


and enter into a conference with them on the 


subject of amalgamation of the two organizations, 


our committee to refer whatever agreement may be 
arrived at to a referendum vote of the members 


of the Ben Franklin Club of America. 


lin Club movement, and 
big and little printers 
were seen here and there 
hobnobbing together as 
brothers in a common 
cause, each interested in 
the other’s welfare. 

It was a great meet- 
ing, and if its beneficial 
effects are to be measured 
by its splendid success, 
President Hartman and 
his colleagues have earned 
the lasting gratitude of 
American printing crafts- 
men. 


First Session —Thursday 
Morning, June 20. 


The first session of the 
convention was called to 
order by President Hart- 
man, in the New Euclid 
Arcade, at 10 o’clock on 
the morning of June 20. 














that a brighter day had 
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The invocation was deliv- 





dawned in the printing 
world. 

On every side — in the convention hall, in the exhibi- 
tion rooms and in the hotels — plainly could be seen evi- 
dences of the new spirit of brotherhood and cooperation. 
But what is more gratifying than all of these evidences of 
closer affiliation is the fact that each and every one of the 
employing printers assembled at Cleveland realized that 
mere talk and sentiment were of no avail unless backed 
up by a reformation in printing-plant business offices. 
Cooperation must first come in the establishment of com- 
mon-sense methods of doing business. 

The men who chose Cleveland as the meeting-place for 
the first convention of the Ben Franklin Club of America 
showed especially sound judgment in their selection. Con- 
ditions in that city proved a revelation to the visitors. 
The close friendly relations that exist between employing 
printers were at once an inspiration and a joy to the dele- 
gates. Fully appreciating the splendid speeches delivered 
and scholarly papers read before the convention, it is the 
writer’s opinion that the greatest good that came out of 
this first annual convention of the Ben Franklin Club of 
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ered by Rev. W. F. Roth- 
enburger, of Cleveland, after which Homer H. Johnson, 
president of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, wel- 
comed the delegates to the city, paying high tribute to the 
men who, he said, were the chief factors in the develop- 
ment of all industry and therefore deserved to reap a 
fitting reward for their labors. 

J. F. Berkes, president of the Ben Franklin Club of 
Cleveland, extended a welcome to the delegates on behalf 
of Cleveland printerdom, stating that the Fellowcraft 
clubrooms would be held as the property of the visitors 
during the convention. This kindly hospitality was gen- 
erally taken advantage of, and the delegates were enthusi- 
astic over the treatment accorded them. 

B. B. Herbert, editor of the National Printer-Journalist, 
responded to the addresses of welcome, and he paid a 
splendid tribute to the city of Cleveland, saying it was 
the first city in America in civic progress, and that its 
printers were abreast of that progress. Mr. Herbert 
related an interesting bit of history relative to the manner 
in which “Cleveland,” named after the famous General 
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Cleaveland, came to be spelled without the first “a.” The 
first newspaper published in the then village — the Cleve- 
land Advertiser — could not get its full name over the 
first page in one line with the only type it had for that 
purpose. It was one letter too long. In this dilemma the 
editor resorted to the phonetic idea, and left out the letter 
“a.” Later this became the recognized form of spelling 
Cleveland, and Mr. Herbert, therefore, claimed that a 
printer named the beautiful Ohio city. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Herbert’s response reports 
were made from State directors representing Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Ohio, Oklahoma and Tennessee. 





CHARLES FRANCIS, 





Prominent leader in the Printers’ League and 
first vice-president of the Ben Franklin 
Club of America. 





The session concluded with the appointment of com- 
mittees and the report of Secretary Allen, who covered the 
work done since the organization was effected at Chicago 
last October. Mr. Allen made a most comprehensive and 
impressive report, and it was well received by the con- 
vention. 

The committees appointed are as follows: 

Resolutions — Wallace (Indiana), Britt (St. Louis), 
Gardner (Ohio), Livingston (Minnesota), Brown (lIlli- 
nois), Francis (New York), Booth (Kansas), Bowman 
(Oklahoma), Miller (Illinois). 

Nominations — Charles P. Carl (chairman), R. M. B. 
Todd, W. B. Turley, J. W. Hastie and Julian Wetzel. 


Thursday Afternoon Session. 


Vice-President Francis, of New York, called the after- 
noon session to order. In introducing President W. J. 
Hartman as the first speaker he characterized him as a 
“man of all heart,” giving him great praise for his unself- 
ish devotion to the cost-finding movement. 

Mr. Hartman spoke of “The Growth of Ben Frank- 
linism.” He related the incidents connected with starting 
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J. STEARNS CUSHING, 


President of the United Typothetz of America, 
the oldest organization of employ- 
ing printers. 


On the Shoulders of These Three Liberal-minded Leaders Largely Rests the Responsibility of Uniting Employing Printerdom. 








the present movement — how a handful of men had come 
together in Chicago about six years ago, and, through 
many discouragements, had kept up the good fight until 
finally a local organization of more than two hundred 
members had been established. It had cost him thousands 
of dollars out of his own pocket, but he felt fully repaid 
in the magnificent results that already had been achieved, 
not taking into account the bright future which is pre- 
sented because of the work of those pioneers. Mr. Hart- 
man did not fail to let his auditors know that if it had not 
been for the cost system established in his own office it 
would have been impossible for him to devote time and 
money to preaching cost-system gospel. His success as a 





WILLIAM J. HARTMAN, 





President of the Ben Franklin Club of Amer- 
ica, which has just held its first 
convention. 








master printer began only after he had established a cost 
system in his plant. Speaking of organization work, he 
deplored the fact that so far the printers had been unable 
to get together in one big organization. He realized there 
was a waste of energy, as the Typothetz was in the same 
field and doing the same work as that being done by the 
Ben Franklin Club. But he was sanguine for the future 
in this respect and looked forward to the final accom- 
plishment of the one organization for all commercial 
printers. 

Charles G. McCoy, editor of the Printing Trade News, 
read a highly instructive paper on “ Organization Prog- 
ress of the Last Three Years.” The figures given, rela- 
ting to attendance at cost congresses and conventions, 
pictured the rapid growth of cost agitation, and how the 
educational campaign was gradually enveloping all of 
printerdom. Mr. McCoy took occasion to say a few good 
words for Robert S. Denham, the cost expert. He said 
that Mr. Denham was the originator of the cost-finding 
movement, and that printers owe him a debt of gratitude 
for the work he has done and is doing for the trade. For 
one, he believed it was time that organized members of the 
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printing and allied crafts made some acknowledgment of 
Mr. Denham’s great service to the business. 

“ Better Prices”? was the subject of an able paper by 
Ben F. Corday, of Cleveland. He called attention to the 
selling end of the business, emphasizing the necessity of 
having salesmen who can educate the buyer in the value 
of good printing, so that price would be of secondary con- 
sideration when an order is given to the printer. Better 
prices will come only when the value of good printing is 
appreciated. 

Ear! R. Britt, of St. Louis, struck a responsive chord in 
his audience when he declared that “ self-help is the best 
philanthropy.” Taking for his subject “The Spirit of 


Franklinism,” Mr. Britt brilliantly depicted the life and 
character of the great printer, relating how he was able 
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printing-offices for seven years. The league has a contract 
with New York Typographical Union whereby all differ- 
ences are settled by arbitration. Mr. Francis, honored and 
respected by printers everywhere, was a commanding 
figure in the convention. His influence is always exerted 
in the direction of harmony and good will among members 
of the trade, including both employers and employees, and 
he told the members of the Ben Franklin Club that it was 
his ambition to see the different organizations united and 
working for the common cause of trade elevation. 

Herbert L. Baker, of New York, who is known to 
almost every employing printer of America, gave some 
most interesting and, to many, surprising figures in his 
address on “ Pressroom Efficiency.””’ He submitted reports 
from different pressrooms throughout the country in 








J. F. BERKES, 


President of the Cleveland Ben Franklin 
Club. 


BEN F. CORDAY, 


Of the Corday & Gross Printing Company, 
Cleveland. 











CHARLES P. CARL, 


Of the J. B. Savage Company, 
Cleveland. 


Popular Cleveland Printers Who Reflected the Get-together Spirit of the Fellowcraft Club. 


to retire at forty with a competence, and this in a day 
when printers did not have the aid of the remarkable 
labor-saving devices of to-day, which, he said, should be 
used with a view of increasing our profits rather than 
increasing our troubles. No printer, he declared, has 
imbibed the spirit of Franklin who is doing work at less 
than cost or even at a price that does not insure a good 
profit. 

Henry L. Bullen, the librarian of the American Type 
Founders Company, closed the afternoon session with a 
paper on “The Boy,” which, in the writer’s opinion, is 
entitled to rank as a classic in its masterly treatment of 
the printing-apprentice problem. As this is a most vexing 
question, and as employers and journeymen are laying the 
blame on each other for the incompetents burdening the 
trade, Mr. Bullen’s paper is presented in full elsewhere in 
this issue. 


Friday Morning Session. 


“Modern Problems” was the subject of Charles Fran- 
cis, of New York, at the Friday morning session. He told 
of the work of the Printers’ League in handling the labor 
problem, stating that peace had reigned in New York’s 


which it was evident that a great waste resulted from lack 
of efficiency, and carelessness. On top of this inefficiency, 
he declared, an absurd custom prevailed among printers 
of giving to purchasers of printed matter all the benefits 
accruing from improved methods and labor-saving devices. 
He was beginning to see signs, however, of a regeneration. 

An encouraging “ Message from the Southwest” was 
delivered by G. M. Booth, president of the Southwest 
Printers’ Cost Congress. Mr. Booth’s recital of the growth 
of cooperation among printers in that section of the coun- 
try was most gratifying. At his home city — Wichita, 
Kansas—he declared the employing printers were so 
friendly and acted in such harmonious accord that they 
were in fact as one big family. 

“Costs in a Newspaper Office” was the topic of an 
informing paper by Jens K. Grondahl, of Red Wing, Min- 
nesota. In the absence of Mr. Grondahl, the paper was 
read by Secretary Allen. An important point made by the 
author was that many publishers are selling newspaper 
advertising space at less than the cost of composition of 
the advertisements. He urged that cost systems be installed 
in all newspaper offices. 

J. J. Miller, of Chicago, closed the morning session with 
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an instructive address on “ Machine Composition.” He 
presented figures on the cost of linotype and monotype 
composition in many cities, which, he said, had been taken 
from actual cost records. 


Friday Afternoon Session. 


The set program for the afternoon meeting was some- 
what disturbed by a discussion of second-class postage 
rates. Charles W. Burrows, head of the Burrows Brothers 
Company, the publishing and bookselling firm of Cleve- 
land, and president of the National One-cent Letter Post- 
age Association, was invited to address the convention on 
the proposal to increase rates on second-class matter. 
After tart replies by J. Clyde Oswald and B. B. Herbert, 
Mr. Burrows found himself in a hornet’s nest, as the 
sentiment of the meeting was clearly opposed to the pro- 
posed increased rates. 

J. C. Adderly, secretary of the Ben Franklin Mutual 
Casualty Insurance Company, recently organized, was 
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concerning “ Our Cooperative Fire Insurance Companies, 
Their Objects and Achievements,” as related to the print- 
ing business. 

J. M. Thomssen, of Cincinnati, talked of “ The Value 
of Printing Plants.” He made a strong argument in 
favor of systematic record-keeping so that full recovery 
could be made in case of fire loss, or for the purpose of 
basing estimates of value when emergency required. 


Special Session for Trade-composition Plants. 


At the Cleveland Athletic Club on Friday afternoon a 
special session was held for those interested in type- 
setting-machine plants. John J. Miller, of Chicago, was 
chairman of the meeting. John W. Hastie, manager of 
the Western Newspaper Union, Chicago, who is a pioneer 
in the linotype-composition branch of the trade, was the 
first speaker. He gave some interesting history concern- 


ing machine composition in an address entitled “ Trade 
He was fol- 


Composition — Past, Present and Future.” 














J. S. MC MILLAN, 


President of the McMillan Printing Com- 
pany, Monroe, Michigan. 






asked to explain the purposes of the new company, which 
he did, outlining its plan and objects. 

Getting down to the program again, C. Lee Downey, of 
Cincinnati, gave an address on “Proving and Using 
Costs,” illustrated with charts. 

Louis Becktold, of St. Louis, read a paper on “ What 
the Ben Franklin.Club Has Done for the Binders,” by 
Henry Tentschert, of that city, who was unable to be 
present. Mr. Becktold departed from the paper on numer- 
cus occasions to emphasize the great good which had come 
to the binders out of the St. Louis Ben Franklin Club. He 
was frequently interrupted with laughter and applause. 

“ Efficiency ” was the subject handled by Charles P. 
Carl, cf the J. B. Savage Printing Company, of Cleveland. 
Mr. Carl favored speeding up machinery to its full capac- 
ity. He believed in getting returns from a machine 
before it had been superseded by a more improved device. 
The weli-known ’Gene Turner related some history 


JOHN W. HASTIE, 


Manager of the Western Newspaper Union, 
Chicago. 


Well-known Printers Who Delivered Instructive Addresses at the Ben Franklin Convention. 

























EARL R. BRITT, 


President of the Britt Printing Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 









lowed by Charles F. McElroy, secretary of the Cleveland 
Ben Franklin Club, on “ Standardization of Measurements 
and Costs”; Joseph Hays, western manager of the Lan- 
ston Monotype Company, and L. A. Hornstein, publicity 
manager of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, on 
“Trade Composition from the Manufacturer’s Viewpoint.” 


Friday Evening Session. 


At 8 o’clock on Friday evening, F. J. Trezise, chief 
instructor of the I. T. U. Course in Printing, who has made 
his name known wherever printing is done, delivered his 
interesting and instructive illustrated lecture on “ The 
Application of Design to Printing,” which was received 
with deep interest by those in attendance. 

Then came Robert S. Denham, the cost expert, who 
spoke on “Analysis and Corelation of Production and 
Expense.” Mr. Denham seemed to be in fine mettle, making 
clear to his auditors the principles upon which his cost 
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system is founded. And from the close attention he 
received, the writer is satisfied he convinced the majority 
of his audience that Denhamethods are sound. 

R. T. Porte, contributing editor of THE INLAND PRINTER 
and secretary of the Cincinnati Ben Franklin Club, closed 
the evening meeting with an address on “Costs in a 
Country Printing-office.” Mr. Porte— who by the way is 
often mistaken for William Jennings Bryan — has a knack 
of riveting the attention of his hearers as soon as he 
reaches the platform. Although it was growing late and 
everybody was tired, the speaker finally drew the entire 
audience into the discussion of the problems of costs in a 
small printing-office. With chalk and blackboard he 
enumerated the different items entering into cost in an 
office valued at $2,000, and then asked his hearers to make 
the figures. In totaling it was found that the hour-cost 
in an office of this size was $1.02. It is very likely that 
some of the men who helped figure the cost were doing 
composition at 75 and 80 cents an hour. 














ROBERT S. DENHAM, 


Of Denhamethods fame, who elucidated 
the principles of his cost-finding methods in 
a speech before the Cleveland convention. 


Saturday Morning Session. 

Chillicothe, Ohio, proved its right to recognition as a 
factor in the big. reformation movement, through its elo- 
quent Albert Scholl, who presented a most able paper 
carrying a title with three divisions — “ Where My Profits 
Have Gone,” “Ben Franklin,” and “ Fellowship.” Mr. 
Scholl was frequently applauded in making the salient 
points of his address. 

J. S. McMillan, of Monroe, of Detroit, and now of the 
United States because of his devotion to the cause of cost- 
finding, closed the speechmaking of the convention with 
his famous address on “ Make-ready.” “Mac” is a firm 
believer in the “ make-ready ” in all things, and he is of 
the opinion that if it were applied to the prospective own- 
ers of printing-offices there would be much less misery in 
the trade and more “ ready ” cash. 


Reports of Committees. 
R. F. Welsh, of Chicago, presented the report of the 
Cost Commission, which commended the resolution re- 
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cently passed by the Cincinnati Ben Ffanklin Club urging 
that a meeting of cost experts be called for the purpose of 
standardizing the various systems now in use, and recom- 
mended that the meeting be called at the earliest possible 
date. In the meantime, the commission recommends the 
adoption of the Universal cost system by all shops not 
operating cylinder presses. For plants with elaborate 
equipment the Robert S. Denham system is recommended. 
The report was adopted. 
The Resolutions Committee reported as follows: 


That we reaffirm the principles adopted at Chicago, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Ben Franklin Club of America pledge ourselves 
as officers, delegates and members, to use every effort to further this 
great cause. We pledge to the officers our earnest cooperation and 
support in the work of organizing and building up local clubs through- 
out the country, and the spreading of cost-finding information among 
all printers, whether members of this association or not. 

Resolved, That the Ben Franklin Club of America continue its work 
in a spirit of amity and friendship for all whose purpose is to advance 
the interests of the printers of this country. 











ROY T. PORTE, 


Cost-system expert, who is solving the ac- 
counting problems of the small printer, and 
who spoke before the Cleveland convention. 


Resolved, That the Ben Franklin Club of America is formed for the 
benefit of all printers, especially the small printers, and we invite every 
printer and member of all the allied trades in this country to join this 
organization and help us in the work. 

Resolved, That the president appoint a committee of three, to be 
known as the Efficiency Committee, whose duty it shall be to submit 
at the next annual meeting plans by which this association may assist 
its members in the securing of greater efficiency in their plants, and 
particularly in the education of apprentices. 

Resolved, That this organization appoint a committee of five, whose 
work will be to devise plans by which we may assist the private plants 
to a better knowledge of trade conditions, and in other ways; and that 
this committee shall further report at the next annual convention some 
plan by which this association may assist those just entering the print- 
ing business to a knowledge of costs, customs and ethics. 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to furnish to the trade- 
papers copies of such parts of the proceedings as he shall deem of 
general interest, and that the thanks of the Ben Franklin Club of 
America are hereby tendered to the trade-papers for the warm interest 
they have shown in this association. 

Resolved, That we recommend that where a request for printing 
comes to a member of the Ben Franklin Club of America from an out- 
side source, that cooperation with the local Ben Franklin Club where 
the work originates is recommended. 
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Resolved, That the Executive Commitee appoint the following Com- 
mittee on Organization: Messrs. R. T. Deacon, Charles Francis, W. J. 
Hartman, G. H. Gardiner, Ford Wallick, J. S. McMillan, G. M. Booth 
and H. M. Livingston. 

Resolved, That the Ben Franklin Club of America endorse all move- 
ments of such a nature as the mutual fire, liability and casualty com- 
panies, which are organized for cooperation in advancing the interests 
of our members. 

Resolved, That the recommendation of the Ben Franklin Club of 
Cincinnati, for a conference for the adoption of a uniform method of 
cost-finding, be referred favorably to the Cost Commission of the Ben 
Franklin Club of America. 

Resolved, That we respectfully tender to the Ben Franklin Club of 
Cleveland the cordial thanks of the Ben Franklin Club of America for 
their very kind welcome to their city and club on this occasion. 

That we further tender our sincere thanks to the Fellowcraft Club 
of Cleveland for the use of their rooms, and to the ladies for their 
kindly weleome and attention to the comfort of our members. 

That we gratefully accord to each and every reader of a paper, and 
to all participants in the work of this convention, our most hearty 






JOSEPH HAYES, 


Western Manager of the Lanston Monotype 
Company. 


thanks for the invaluable assistance and information so unstintingly 
supplied at our sessions. 

A resolution condemning the practice among some 
machinery builders of publishing high-speed records and 
low-hour costs as an inducement to buy their machines 
was later presented and the report of the committee as a 
whole adopted. 

The Auditing Committee reported the records of the 
secretary and treasurer correct in every detail, stating it 
was “ particularly impressed with the complete, systematic 
and businesslike mgnner in which the records were kept.” 


Election of Officers. 

The Committee on Nominations presented the follow- 
ing names for election to the different offices, and its 
recommendations were unanimously adopted: 

President — W. J. Hartman, Chicago. 

First vice-president — Charles Francis, New York. 

Second vice-president — J. F. Berkes, Cleveland. 

Third vice-president —J. K. Grondahl, Red Wing, 
Minnesota. 
Treasurer — R. T. Deacon, St. Louis. 
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LOUIS A. HORNSTEIN, 
Publicity Manager of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company. 


Prominent Supply Men Who Spoke Before the First Convention of the Ben Franklin Club of America. 












Directors — Illinois, E. C. Finch, Aurora; Indiana, 
Schuler Miller, Peru; Kansas, C. M. Booth, Wichita; 
Kentucky, W. P. Jobson, Louisville; Michigan, J. S. 
McMillan, Monroe; Minnesota, H. F. McDonough; Mis- 
souri, Warren Skinner, St. Louis; Nebraska, C. D. Trap- 
hagen, Lincoln; New York, W. H. Van Wart; Ohio, 
J. M. Thomssen, Cincinnati; Oklahoma, H. V. Bowman, 
Muskogee; Pennsylvania, J. J. McGinley, Norristown; 
Tennessee, George J. Haley, Chattanooga; West Virginia, 
E. S. Aleshire, Huntington; Wisconsin, F. W. Cantwell, 
Madison. 

A supplemental report of the nominating committee 
paid a high compliment to Henry Allen, the able secretary 
of the organization, as follows: 


Your committee desires to go on record as commending the excellent 
service being rendered the cause of Ben Franklinism by Secretary Allen, 









HERBERT L. BAKER, 


Of the C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company, the 
press manufacturers. 









and regrets it is not in its province to present his name for election, 
this being an appointive position, but takes the liberty of recommend- 
ing to the Executive Committee Mr. Allen’s reappointment to this 
position. 

The One-organization Idea Makes Headway. 

After the selection of Indianapolis as the next meeting- 
place, subject to the approval of the board of directors, 
Charles P. Carl, of Cleveland, sprang a surprise on the 
convention by submitting a resolution looking to the 
amalgamation of the Ben Franklin Club of America and 
the United Typothetez. Mr. Carl made a valiant fight for 
his proposition. He stated he had been in consultation 
with Mr. McCoy, of the Printing Trade News; Mr. 
Oswald, of the American Printer, and A. E. Davis, secre- 
tary of the Pittsburgh Typothete, who had assured him 
that the Typothete would appoint a conference committee 
on amalgamation if the Ben Franklin Club would agree to 
do likewise. Mr. Carl’s resolution, slightly amended, was 
finally unanimously adopted, and is featured at the begin- 
ning of this report. 

On request of President Hartman, Vice-President Fran- 
cis was called to the chair to close the convention, which 
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duty he performed in an admirable manner. With the 
declaration that he would do everything in his power to 
bring about a consolidation of national organizations, and 
predicting that next year the Typothete and the Ben 
Franklin Club would march into the same convention, he 
thanked the delegates in behalf of the officers for the splen- 
did work they had accomplished at Cleveland. 

The convention then gave three rousing cheers for each 
of its officers, and adjourned sine die. 


The Entertainment Feature. 


No visiting printer could have left Cleveland dissatis- 
fied with the splendid entertainment provided. Every 
effort was made by the Fellowcraft Club to make for the 
comfort and pleasure of the visitors. The three principal 
features of entertainment were a “smoker” on Thursday 
evening, an automobile ride on Saturday afternoon and a 
boat ride on Saturday evening. All three were most enjoy- 
able events, with the “ Order of Pica” assisting wherever 
opportunity afforded. 


Machinery and Supplies Exhibit. 


The following concerns were represented in the exhibi- 
tion hall in connection with the convention: Central Elec- 
trotype Foundry, Sigmund Ullman Company, Cleveland 
Folding Machine Company, American Type Founders Com- 
pany, Allen Ink Distributor, Potter Proof Press Company, 
Chandler & Price Company, Hamilton Manufacturing 
Company, Graphic Arts Year Book, Printing Trade News, 
Multiform Outfits (Richards & Co.), A. G. Burton’s Son, 
Miller Saw Trimmer Company, Chicago Lino-Tabler Com- 
pany, Samuel C. Tatum Company, Charles Eneu Johnson 
& Co., Upright Grain Printing Base Company, Reliance 
Electric & Engraving Company, H. B. Rouse & Co., 
Philip Ruxton Company, and the Crump Process Emboss- 
ing Company. 

M. M. Daniels, of the Cleveland branch of the Amer- 
ican Type Founders Company, was in charge of the exhibi- 
tion and deserves credit for the splendid arrangements 
made. A redeeming feature was the fact that nothing 
looking like “ graft”? was permitted to be practiced. One 
well-known Cleveland printer remarked that this was the 
first time in the history of conventions that the supply 
man was given a square deal. 


OTHER MEETINGS. 


Canadian Northwest to Have Cost Congress. 

At a recent meeting of the Calgary Master Printers’ 
Association a committee was appointed to make arrange- 
ments for a cost congress to be held September 5 and 6 at 
Calgary and to include printers of Alberta, western 
Saskatchewan and eastern British Columbia. The cost. 
congress committee is composed of the following Calgary 
printers: L.J. Hicks (chairman), H. R. Smith, secretary; 
M. M. Barr, E. Downing, W. R. Davis, and J. W. Young. 


National Press Association in Annual Meeting. 


The twenty-seventh annual convention of the National 
Press Association, held at the Sherman House, Chicago, 
June 24-27, was somewhat of a disappointment in the num- 
ber in attendance, but was an excellent meeting from the 
standpoint of instructive addresses delivered and entertain- 
ment provided. Among the speakers were E. S. Boys, of 
the Plymouth (Ind.) Republican; Thomas Rees, [Ilinois 
State Register; A. M. Glossbrenner, Indianapolis; James 
Schermerhorn, Detroit Times; George H. Scruton, Sedalia 
(Mo.) Democrat; W. L. Nelson, Bunceton (Mo.) Eagle; 
Charles Dillon, professor of industrial journalism, Kansas 
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Agricultural College; Walter D. Moody, William J. Hart- 
man, Julius Schneider and B. B. Herbert, Chicago; H. J. 
Haskell, Kansas City Star, and Walter Williams, LL.D., 
dean of the School of Journalism, University of Missouri. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, 
A. D. Moffat, Ellwood, Ind.; vice-president, John Clyde 
Oswald, New York; secretary, George Schlosser, South 
Dakota; treasurer, W. R. Hodges, Minnesota. 

A six weeks’ trip to Europe is planned for next year at 
the close of the convention. 


First Maine Cost Congress. 

On June 28 and 29, at Portland, the printers of Maine 
held their first State cost congress, with about one hundred 
and fifty in attendance. The success of the meeting was 
largely due to the untiring efforts of Harrie B. Coe, of the 
Printwell Printing Company, Portland, and Fred L. Tower, 
president of the Portland Typothetz. Among the speakers 
were Chadwick P. Cummings, manager of the Philadelphia 
Board of Trade; Harry S. Neal, of Chicago, and Fred L. 
Tower, Harrie B. Coe and Nevello Crafts, of Portland. 

One of the resolutions adopted strongly recommended 
the adoption of the Standard Uniform Cost-finding System 
in all printing-offices in Maine. 


Ohio to the Front. 

Among the most active and enterprising cost-agitation 
bodies is the Ohio Printers’ Cost Commission. S. H. Gard- 
ner, president of the Gardner Printing Company, Cleve- 
land, and C. Lee Downey, of Cincinnati, president and secre- 
tary of the commission, respectively, are doing a splendid 
work for the cause, and it is expected that the second annual 
convention of the Ohio printers, which is to be held at Cin- 
cinnati on October 3, 4 and 5, will surpass in importance all 
other State meetings so far held. In addition to the conven- 
tion an exhibition of printers’ machinery and supplies will 
be held in the Machinery Hall of Music Hall building, which 
is expected to be the biggest exhibit that American printers 
have had the opportunity of seeing. 

The Cost Monthly Record, which is published monthly 
by the commission, will be greatly enlarged in size during 
the next three issues and will be circulated in several sur- 
rounding States in addition to a thorough distribution in 
Ohio. The Record is a credit to its editors and publishers, 
and should be effective in attracting wide attention to the 
Cincinnati meeting. 





GREELEY GRANDCHILDREN GET OLD FARM. 


After litigation lasting twenty-one years the three sur- 
viving grandchildren of Horace Greeley —Dr. Horace 
Greeley, Nixola Greeley Smith, the writer, and Ida Greeley 
Smith, of East Orange, New Jersey — have been reinstated 
in possession of a farm consisting of five hundred acres at 
Buckingham Court House, Virginia. The farm, which is 
worth about $12,000, has been held by the Rev. Frank M. 
Clendenin, of Westchester, who got title to it by paying $12 
in back taxes when the three grandchildren of the dis- 
tinguished journalist were infants. The Rev. Mr. Clendenin 
married a daughter of Horace Greeley. Judge-Hundley 
held that the tax title was invalid, and that the grandchil- 
dren were the rightful heirs.— Fourth Estate. 





GOES WITH AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


Oswald Schraubstadter, of St. Louis, Missouri, who 
recently returned from a European trip with his wife, has 
gone to Jersey City, New Jersey, to take a position with the 
American Type Founders Company. 
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BY R. T. PORTE. 


The Starting Point. 


A writer in a recent issue of the house organ of a cost- 
finding company takes a hard rap at many so-called effi- 
ciency experts; and, not content with that, he gives a 
swinging blow to the man in the front office. He writes as 
though he had something in his system and felt a good 
deal better after it was out. And no doubt he did; but 
he has not been reading this department any too carefully, 
or he would have known that all the points on efficiency 
of which he talks have been reiterated time and again. It 
is possible that he may have been reading what has been 
printed here and taken a cue from it. 

His ideas are founded on a correct basis. Efficiency is 
not a thing that can be purchased — it is not a tangible 
quantity, but a condition which starts from the manager 
or head of the concern and is carried clean down to the 
messenger or errand boy. If any of the force lacks effi- 
ciency, or a desire to be of help to all the others so that 
they may work as a unit to produce results, there can never 
be complete efficiency in the plant affected. 

The saddest blow the writer hit was the following little 
sentence, and it will not be a very popular one in some 
quarters, but hailed with glee in others: 

Efficiency is an education beginning with the head of the concern, 


rather than with the employees, for our workrooms to-day are far more 
efficient than our offices. 


Not being content with this, he goes right on and deliv- 
ers an uppercut, as follows: 
To undertake to obtain efficiency by dictating methods to the work- 


men would be as absurd as to try to build a house without a plan and 
construct the roof before the foundation. 


And how true this is! So many heads of organizations, 
gathered around a good pile of “eats” and a bottle of 
wine, tell of the things their workmen do, and how they 
are giving the employer the worst of it, when in reality 
that man’s business plainly shows a lack of efficiency in 
his own department. He must have the good will and 
cooperation of his workmen; but, first, he must be able to 
plan and arrange all the work so that there will be little 
friction. And last, but not least, he must have the knowl- 
edge of the cost of his product. 

The first place to get efficiency is in the front office, and 
after that has beenwmade the best possible, the workrooms 
come next. 

The inefficient manager is the one who complains of his 
help “loafing” on the job. The efficient manager is the 
one who knows his costs, keeps a finger on the results, 
plans the work from the moment it enters the shop until 
completed, and, if there is a hitch, blames himself and 
corrects the fault for the future. 

“Gab” and “cussing” won’t correct evils; thought 
and knowledge, with courage and sense, only will bring 
results. 


Increasing Human Efficiency in Business. 


When you are tired, discouraged, restless, worried, get 
a brown taste in your mouth, your heart feels weak, liver 
not working good, no silver clouds or golden strands in 
sight, get a comfortable chair, old penny pipe, and read 
Walter Dill Scott’s book, entitled “Increasing Human 
Efficiency in Business.” Turn to the chapter on “ Relaxa- 
tion,” then read successively the chapters on “ Pleasure” 
and “The Love of the Game.” If by this time all the 
world does not seem brighter, if your nerves do not tingle 
because of a desire to go out and meet the problems of the 
world, call the undertaker and depart, because you are 
absolutely “ a dead one.” 

Here is a work that is the best spring tonic I have ever 
gotten hold of, and the only thing I have against it is that 
it made me break the Sabbath. 

I had all the feelings mentioned at the beginning of this 
article and a whole lot more, when I sat down to peruse 
the book. I read and read, and then I came to “ Relaxa- 
tion.” After finishing this chapter I decided I needed 
something of the kind, and immediately betook myself to 
the ball game, where for a couple of hours I thoroughly 
enjoyed seeing the “ Reds ” lambaste the “ Cards ” and win. 
Then I was ready to do some real hard work, but I felt so 
kindly to the book that I did not dare that day to write 
about it, as there is no telling what harm would have come 
of it. 

Efficiency is such a broad subject that one volume can 
hardly contain even a snatch of it. Yet sometimes a sen- 
tence tells the whole story; and the one great sentence of 
Professor Scott’s work is this: 

“Men noted for efficiency almost never appear to be 
hurried.” 

What a subject! What a topic to write on! And how 
well the author does it, and what lessons in efficiency he 
brings to us. 

And then again, in “ The Love of the Game,” he brings 
out so clearly the idea of doing things worth while, and I 
have to quote again from the book: 

“Few things so stimulate a boy as the feeling that he 
is responsible for a certain task, that he is expressing him- 
self in it, that he is creating something worth while.” 

Here is getting the right attitude toward your work, 
the feeling of doing it for more than the wage — the love 
of the game. 

The workman, the clerk, the accountant, the manager, 
the foreman, the proprietor, all can find here something of 
value and help. It is a tonic for the worn-out man — it 
makes him take account of himself and tackle the job in 
the right spirit. 


It will do you good. Try it. 





PRINTERS pay too much attention to the other fellow 
and too little to themselves.— Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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25th Anniversary 


26th Annual Convention 
United Typothetae 


Fourth International 
Cost Congress 


Chicago, Sept. 3-6, 1912 


All Employing Printers in the 
United States are Invited 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES: 


Automobile Tours for A Grand Banquet at 
the Ladies. Hotel Sherman. 


‘§ Boat Ride on Lake Shopping Excursions. 
a\ Michigan. Visits to the Art 
A Theater Party. Institute. 
. 


All Free to Delegates and Visiting Employing Printers 
and to their Wives and Daughters. 
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United Typothetae of America 


Twenty-sixth Annual Convention 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





September 2, 3 and 4, 1912 


Programs of the Typothetae Convention and of the Cost Congress 


Monday, September 2 


Meeting of Executive Committee. 
Evening, Informal Reception, Hotel Sherman. 


Tuesday, September 3 
Opening of the Convention—9.30 A. M. 


Invocation and Greetings by Rev. Frank Smith. 


Address of Welcome by A. E. Southworth, 
President Chicago Typothetae. 


Response by President U. T. A. 
Appointment of Committees. 
Presentation of Banners. 


Tuesday, 2.00 P. M. 


“Organization Work in the South.” R. P. Purse, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


“The Results a Cost System Should Bring” 
F. I. Ellick, Omaha. 


Discussion led by F. J. Scott, Minneapolis. 


“High Class Printing in the Small Shop” 
Harry S. Stuff, Seattle, Wash. 





Wednesday, September 4 
9.30 A. M. 


The Convention will meet in Executive Session. 


11.00 A. M. 


Reports of Standing and Special Committees. 


2.00 P. M. 
(Subject to be Selected.) 


“Development of the Organization on the Pacific 


Coast.” I. H. Rice, Los Angeles, Cal. 


“The Importance of Job Printing to Other Lines 
of Business.” C. S. Pike, Jacksonville, Fla. 


“Preserving Property by Using It” 
Alfred J. Ferris, Philadelphia. 


“Sick and Accident Insurance” 


Ed. L. Stone, Roanoke, Va. 
Selection of Place of Meeting. 
Election of Officers. 


Henry Porter, Boston. 


Fourth International Cost Congress, Sept. 5-6 


Thursday, September 5 
9.30 A. M. 


Opening of the Fourth International Cost 
Congress. 


Report of the Chairman of the Cost Commission. 


“What Constitutes the ‘Standard Cost Finding 
System and Distribution of Overhead 
Burden.” 


To be followed by general discussion. 


2.30 P. M. 
“Trade Customs.” 


“Machine Composition.” 





“What Constitutes Office Corrections? Are They 
Chargeable or Non-Chargeable>” 


Resolutions presented by Cost Commission 
followed by discussion. 


Friday, September 6 
9.30 A. M. 


“Composing Room Efficiency.” 
“Press Room Efficiency.” 
“Bindery Efficiency.” 


“Scientific Management.” 
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BY R. T. PORTE. 


“An Accounting System for Printing Concerns.” 


This is the title of a work written by Walter Jobson, of 
the Jobson Printing Company, Louisville, Kentucky, and is 
evidently intended to supply an accurate accounting system 
that will furnish the necessary information as to depart- 
ment expenses for cost-system purposes in a printing-office. 
Mr. Jobson has gone into it very thoroughly, and the plans 
he illustrates will all lead up to the information wanted. 

One point Mr. Jobson has forgotten is that the printer 
has a horror of bookkeeping, and, while not denying that 
his idea is a good one, it is too complicated for the average 
printer. His book is advanced accounting. .What the 
printer needs is the A B C (possibly with the C left out) 
system to keep his books. While the book is quite under- 
standable to one familiar with accounting, it is about as 
clear as mud to the average printer. It may, however, set 
him to thinking and lead to having some capable person 
start a system of accounting for him along the lines laid 
down, which indeed would be a profitable result — but it 
will take additional “ educational” methods to bring this 
about. 

It is a good sign, however, that this sort of book is 
being published; it shows an awakening on the much- 
needed business side of the printing industry, and is a far 
greater thing than a lot of the rot and rubbish on “how 
to run a printing business,” published in years gone by. 

This is a forerunner of many books along this line, it is 
to be hoped, and I trust they all will be as welcome as this 
meaty volume, so well done and in the right spirit. 


* Blackmail.” 


The most despicable of all men is he who uses his 
knowledge to extort money, or anything else, from another. 
The man who does this is repugnant to every right-think- 
ing man, and when shown in a true light every one’s hand 
is against him, and when possible the law is evoked. 

But there is a species of blackmail that the law is not 
able to touch — most unfortunately — and the printer in 
the small country town is a sufferer because he does not use 
the power at his hand to strike the blackmailer and show 
him up for what he really is. But the awakening among 
the printers is steadily going on. They are beginning to 
realize their power, and it is to be hoped that the time is 
not far distant when the blackmailer will be made to hunt 
his hole. 

The blackmailer covers his tracks very nicely by saying 
it is all a matter of business — that price talks. But he is 
in the position of the robber who, with a gun, forces the 
printer’s hands in the air while he goes through his pock- 
ets; as the genuine old-fashioned blackmailer, with the 
“incriminating documents” and threatened arrest or 
something else as terrible, unless the other stands and 
delivers. 

Put in its right light, the above is a true picture, but 
it is softened down to something like this: 


The country merchant or banker in some manner 
receives samples of printing with low prices from a city 
printer, and then he calls in his country printer and asks 
him to match the prices. The country printer throws his 
hands in the air, and lets the customer rob him by this 
blackmailing method, and never does a little investigating 
or tries to defend himself as he should. 

It is a fact that one country merchant had kept a set of 
samples for over ten years, and held them as a club over 
his printer for all that time, until the country printer hap- 
pened to go to the city, and found out that the low-priced 
printer had not been in business for nine years. And dur- 
ing all that time he had been blackmailed on every job of 
printing that he had done for that customer. 

It is not necessary to write much about the different 
forms that this blackmailing takes, nor its viciousness; 
nor would it do any good to write this if there were not 
remedies, and very simple ones, any one of which is effect- 
ive. Some of the remedies for blackmail of this kind are 
as follows: 

Remedy No. 1— Don’t be bluffed! You have your 
newspaper, and can say, “ Go ahead, but remember, Mr. 
Man, I can tell this to every customer you have, and see 
what they think of a man who says ‘ patronize home mer- 
chants’ and buys out of town. It is a question for you to 
answer.” True, this is blackmail, too, but like must meet 
like, and this should be a very effective self-defense. 

Remedy No. 2— Copy the name and address of the 
printer and write to him direct, and ask how he can do it. 
Ask him to show you how to, and make money at the game. 
Tell him the true facts — that the price he sent out did 
not get him the business, but forced other printers to meet 
his price; that it was unfair competition, and he could get 
as much work at a great deal better price, as many printers 
meet the price, win or lose, and that work would come his 
way at correct prices, because distant fields always look 
green, and many would buy away from home for that rea- 
son. But, for the love of Mike, tell him to get a decent 
price. 

Remedy No. 3— Many of the printers who sent out 
these low prices a year or two ago have quit, owing to the 
introduction of cost systems, as they found the results 
unsatisfactory and they were losing money on the work. 
Investigate a little on this score, and then call the mer- 
chant’s bluff, and tell him to order to-day at those prices. 
You will find he will hesitate, as, ten chances to one, he has 
already written in an order and found the price raised, 
and uses the old prices on you to try and blackmail you 
into meeting prices that are out of date and can not be 
obtained. 

Remedy No. 4— Many prices given are on specialties, 
for which some printer has put in special machinery and 
built up a business. Such a printer puts his imprint on 
the goods, and the country printer should take the address 
and write to the specialty printer and become his agent in 
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that territory. One printer did this, and now adds $100 to 
his yearly income in commissions from the specialty 
printer. He could not possibly meet the competition, so 
turned it to profit to himself and the tables on the black- 
mailer by being wise, and getting a little of the rake-off. 

These remedies should prove effective, and stop the 
practice of blackmailing. The main point is not to be 
scared, and back up your goods with merit, and show your 
customer the stuff that is in you. Look upon him as he 
is—a_ blackmailer—and the disgust that comes from 
knowing one of his kind will help you to show him up and 
get for your work the right price without quibble. 


Our Friend the Politician. 


When you want to read something that will make you 
real “tired,” dig up, somewhere, a speech made by the 
average politician to the laboring man, and you will in a 
few minutes get quite enough. 

The other day, in picking up a daily paper, the follow- 
ing was printed as part of a speech from some world- 
solving-idea politician, the name of whom is forgotten, as 
it should be. It is a sample of what those fellows evolve 
when they get right down to it: 

Sometimes when I talk with manufacturers I realize how true it is 
that they study every piece of machinery that they are dealing with 
except the human machine. A man will dismiss an employee if he 
overdrives a delicate machine; he will see to it that it does not suffer 
a too great strain of work and motion. Yet he will not dismiss a 
superintendent if he puts an intolerable strain upon the muscles and 
the nerves and the spirits of the man whom he employs. He doesn’t 
realize that we can throw machines upon the junk heap and make new 
ones. 


My, my, my! Biff, boom, bah! Wave the flag, and 
down with the downtrodders of the human race! 

No more ridiculous speech or part of a speech could 
come from a man who claims to have interviewed manu- 
facturers. He must have interviewed them in his sleep, as 
there is not a manufacturer living that does not know the 
life of a machine, and wants to get from it every ounce of 
product possible so that it may go to the scrapheap when 
its time comes. Most of the machines today are so auto- 
matic in their operation that they need but general over- 
seeing and knowledge of their mechanism; the machine 
will do the rest. Every element possible of handwork is 
done away with, as the average manufacturer well knows 
that the product of a machine may be fairly gaged in 
product, but the human machine will vary from day to day. 
And the more automatic and delicate the machine, the 
higher the wage paid the man to operate it— as the 
expense of the machine is such that unless the product 
consists of a certain amount in a given period there will be 
no saving in cost over the former hand method. The 
machine must run at its capacity, and a man of experience 
must be paid to handle it. 

The foolishness of not “overdriving a delicate machine,” 
to one who has made any study of costs, is almost as big a 
joke as could be perpetrated. But the one about not dis- 
missing a superintendent who puts an “ intolerable” (note 
the fine word) strain upon (more fine words) the muscles, 
the nerves, and the spirits (not the kind the politician uses) 
of the man, is blathering idiocy! You can’t pick up an 


employer’s paper of any line of business in which will not 
be found talk of efficiency, and emphasis is always laid on 
the fact that an employee who does his work easily, stead- 
ily and quietly accomplishes the most in the end. 

The politician is living in an age gone by. If he desires 
to know something of modern methods of manufacture, he 
should visit some of the great factories where real pro- 
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ductive efficiency is featured, and then he’ll have a differ- 
ent line of talk. 

But, on the serious side, these talks do a real harm t) 
the man who really wants to bring about efficiency in his 
plant, as the workmen view the new ideas with suspicion, 
and wonder “ what is there in it” for them. It is such 
rot spread broadcast that hurts, because it reads better 
than hard, cold facts, and makes the workman think he is 
not being treated right. No doubt there are many cases 
where he is not, but the great efficiency movement is grow- 
ing, and it is doing more for the workman along its quiet 
lines than all the rubbish and hot air the politician can 
evolve in a century. 


Two Jobs and Their Cost. 


Printers without a cost system do not grasp the full 
meaning of “knowing the cost of a job.” It is hard in 
words to express what is meant, as well as to explain that 
the cost system shows up the losses as well. They seem to 
get the hazy idea that the cost system is some stunt to 
make them raise prices, and don’t quite grasp all the mean- 
ing or intent of many of the speakers who endeavor to 
preach cost systems. The nonsystem printer wants some 
way of knowing what prices to charge, but can’t under- 
stand why the cost system should show a loss, and if it 
does, what is to be done with it. 

Jobs done under a cost system often come out with a 
loss; and this can not be helped, as conditions surrounding 
the workmen may have been such that it could not have 
been produced except at a loss, as previous records under 
favorable conditions showed what a right price should be. 
But the man with the system knows; the one without 
doesn’t know. That is the great difference. 

To cite a simple example of this kind, the costs on 500 
business cards, 4 by 2%, with 6 lines of display, will be 





taken. One day such a job was produced in an office with 
the following record: 
Cost 
Bibel. 0 mieten NEATAUONED <6 ose ce cticowcccousssv crt ccsecseoueee $0.27 
Gittings: “TG niNGtes, Gb O06 ia. 6 be -o. ccs cceee tesa ce ssaseene veces 18 
Composition, 25 minutes, at $1.20..........cccccseccccccscccccecs 50 
Jobbers, 25 minutes make-ready, at $0.75...........ececeeececeee 31 
Jobbers, 20 minutes running, at $0.75........cccccccvcccvccccscses 25 
NE en ee SOE PICO RECT EERSTE REC TCO CCC TT -10 
Ce) RAEI DEMS AMY TE LOM IIRL TCO aC OK. $1.61 


The very next day a similar job came into the shop, and 
the records showed a very different result, yet the jobs on 
the face of them were about the same, and the same man 
who set the first card set the second. The cost record 
showed the following: 





Cost. 

Oe emt ena N TN 5 f facg sas 75:5 yw revo ros erat earetoreran os breoh a cameltoe $0.27 
RUAN, RO I, AG I oa 52a, sins s.0 Ris proses bs a einie ds pse wien oeeres 25 
Gommnoritinn;, (G0 miiirtes,. Bt G20. 66.656 6ice 0 tise ce ciew ce woe Sew eee 1.00 
Jobbers, 40 minutes make-ready, at $0.75..........eeeeeeneeeeee 50 
Jobbers; 20 minutes running, At $O-75. ..... es ccic sees sceccwsee ss 25 
Oy GR OPS RET ATIC OTS CI CEO i or OCP TE COU I ee Se -10 
MOM Fcic s vininatsteee eae as eee ca NOe de tes eons Meteo ree ene $2.87 


This shows a loss, as compared with the other job, of 
76 cents. Comparing operations, the cutting took five 
minutes, composition twenty-five minutes and make-ready 
fifteen minutes longer on the one job than on the other. 
Yet these jobs were alike as two peas and for obvious rea- 
sons would be reproduced. Of course more could not be 
charged for the second job than the first, and a loss must 
be borne on the second job. Such things as these the cost 
system shows up, and there is no “ system shop” but can 
show something of this nature. 
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To the printer who has no system it seems unbelievable, 
put when he puts in one and such things come to view, it 
makes him sit up and “take notice,” and wonder how 
many jobs in the past have come out the same way and 
if that is not the reason why he has not made the money 
he should have made. He knows, with a system, on what 
jobs he sustains a loss, and can therefore do something to 
correct this sort of thing. Without a system, however, he 
is walking in a blind alley, and knows nothing of what is 
going on. 

If for nothing else, a cost system is valuable for show- 
ing up just such things as illustrated above. It is as 
important to know the jobs without a profit as those with 
a profit. 

Estimating. 


THE INLAND PRINTER receives numerous requests for 
estimates on first one thing and then another, and the great 
majority of them are for jobs already completed, but the 
printer seems to be in a quandary as to what is a correct 
price on the job. All these show plainly the need of cost 
systems in printing plants. 

The man with a cost system does not need an estimate 
of this kind. He knows what it costs him to produce 
the work, and doesn’t care what any one else may think 
about it. 

The smallest number of requests for estimates comes 
from those who want THE INLAND PRINTER to figure on a 
job that is about to be done, and to know what a correct 
price would be. This looks easy, and we have methods 
whereby a very careful estimate, fairly correct, can be 
made. But how do we know what the man’s costs are? 
Even if he sends us his wage rate, that does not help. 
His cost for composition may range from 90 cents to $3 an 
hour. We can’t guess that, and have no means of knowing. 
The best we can do is to tell what a certain shop would do 
the work for —that is all. The price may be right or may 
be wrong, and may be produced at a profit or a loss by the 
one who requests the estimate. If he has a cost system, he 
can tell; but without one, how are we or he to know? 

Practically no requests for estimates come from shops 
with a cost system. They realize all this, and know how 
impossible it is to give a price. Requests sometimes come 
as a matter of curiosity, asking for time on certain opera- 
tions, but never for a price. 

A general survey of the entire situation leads to a 
belief that the average no-system printer still has esti- 
mating, price and cost all in a jumble and can’t clearly see 
their difference in the whole situation. 

We regret to say it, yet must frankly confess, that we 
believe too many printers are too lazy to try and obtain 
information themselves. They want to shove the price 
question along to some one else, and try to get a “ price” 
system instead of a “ cost” system. 

The only solution as seen now is the old one of putting 
in a cost system, and then taking a course in estimating 
that will give you means of ascertaining in advance the 
time of different operations in a job, using your costs to 
figure out a price. ; 

If any one else has a better one we would be glad to 
hear of it. 


Costs in a Small Job Shop. 


Scattered through the country are thousands of small 
printing-offices, with one, two or three persons employed in 
them. There are probably more within this range than 
any other, and an interesting thing is the proposition of 
costs in such offices. 

One office in a large city, with three persons employed, 
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is running a cost system with a wonderful degree of suc- 
cess, and should be an inspiration to thousands of others. 

The shop is owned by two young men who started only 
a short time ago, and they employ a boy to assist them. 
The entire shop is worth only $1,000, and consists of one 
12 by 18 and one 8 by 12 job press, a twenty-five inch 
paper-cutter and a couple of stands of type, with a desk, 
small safe, etc. All three work, the partners taking turns 
at “ office work,” soliciting and working in the shop. Sev- 
eral unsuccessful attempts were made with a cost system, 
but finally they secured the right one, and, without a hitch, 
the system worked. They know the cost in each depart- 
ment, but for the purposes of this article the expenses 
were all lumped together and an hour-cost found, making 
a simple proposition and easy to understand. On a valua- 
tion of $1,000, their expenses were as follows for one 
month: 





Pe WD: 656k. 6 cece eiceceeees dc ccccincasceesetaceaes $160.00 
Fe eee Gar TD ONS noon ccc tevccccccsccccsnccecesecs 48.45 
SE ccckdacdwar tek neatnauseauadeesesen chenncadeeseegneanekcon 18.00 
ee SN kik onc kc keine dnd cen ca nehednteevansteancavuncedua 2.00 
BI nbc ddacesceeenveceewecd sees eunesediwbatenenteeccannaseeh 1.00 
TO va vk wed ted receccccsawdeCeesseanseesecscoeeicessguewees 2.96 
TI WE WNBina con ck cncceseckusisencasaneaseceswenceds 1.50 
Da PEC C ETOP TEE UC COE CET UCCT CE ET 5.00 
Fe ERC CEO ECT EE RECT TELE COR TUT CETTE ECE CTT ET CCIE EE 8.78 
iCute ieee + CUETO oo Sian ds Cece cbaacceencetucecaas -75 
BEES ECC ECCT LEE LO LCC CET TEE CCT CECE EET TE COTE ETS 5.00 
SN IN kc ciccacpcndcccceascsdetccctescdcnadensedseadecess 10.74 
CO BEE RUE RONEN oo oo oo 5 Wik a hee ececundcceeeeceeaas 1.20 
Be EPC CCET CCIE TT CTT OEE TL OTTER OCCT TE CC CCET CRTC 7.72 
Organization dues, INLAND PRINTER and other trade-papers...... 3.10 
WOES NL CONNIE, OOM oc cecccscticdcccacoucctacectucevaucs 1.10 
I SE CE <6 ko ane hanes Hide dnadaccwactkdcunnccehodus 1.25 
Wrapping poner, twite, paste, G08... .20. cccccccccccccecccseces 1.25 
ee OHO QBs vce oo cin dd win dice edt Wecccecadeeesendaces 1.50 
I oon os 6cien cbc kneereeeeseqnnceesénsenen 6.33 
Interest on bank balance, outstanding accounts, etc............. 2.40 
Commmnionions md GIRGRURER. oo 6c sc cccccccascvcctasscccconceecse 1.00 

NE dove hic ec cscew ts sesewocrectwenesecwenscecenecusencess $291.00 
Total chargeable hours for all these for the month............... 316 
INGE Cent nid CRN EOIE BONES oe. se i ois ce cieciedsseccacesecscacs $0.92 


This is a remarkably low cost, and yet to many it may 
seem impossible to get. The young men who conduct this 
shop, however, do not experience much trouble in getting 
this price, although they are situated in a neighborhood 
where they are surrounded by a dozen cheap printers who 
cut their prices all to pieces. That does not worry them, 
and since the system has been running they have quit 
working nights, take Saturday afternoons off and attend 
the weekly luncheons of their club. In addition they have 
raised their salaries $5 a week, paid off their debt, and 
only yesterday the writer was informed that every bill 
they owe is paid before the 15th of the month, so that dis- 
counts are taken advantage of. No other printer in the 
neightorhood does this, and only one other belongs to the 
club. 

How ridiculous, after knowing these facts, is the old 
ery of “ We can’t get those prices! ” or “ We will lose the 
work!” The trouble is, the printer making such a cry is 
scared and lacks the nerve to ask what is right for his 
work. You don’t find these young men crying about losing 
a job; they are not lying awake nights thinking about a 
note coming due. They are hustlers; they know what 
their work costs them, and they are out after a profit. 

Of such stuff will the future printers of the country be 
made. And a good healthy crop is already springing up. 


— 





EVEN the highest order of ability minus initiative is as 
useless as the most powerful Mallet locomotive without a 
throttle— New England Character. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. Our technical 
research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


The High-light Process Again. 


L. LePointe, Montreal, asks: ‘“ Will you be so con- 
siderate as to explain to me what the procedure is when 
the half-tone screen is used in the printing-frame to secure 
the high lights. I want this for the offset press. The 
press owner tells me it is so done in England and made 
the recommendation that you know all about those things. 
For this knowledge, receive the assurance of my considera- 
tion.” 

Answer.—The offset-press owner is right. This method 
of making high-light half-tones has been in use in Europe 
for some years, and is the subject of a patent in Germany. 
The method is to make a rather thin dry-plate negative of 
the copy, or use a continuous-tone negative made on either 
wet or dry plates. A half-tone screen, one of the regular 
cross-lined pattern, is first laid in the printing-frame and 
the continuous-tone negative laid upon it; then in contact 
with the film side of the latter is placed the sensitive 
photolithographic paper or sensitized metal plate or stone. 
Now the whole is exposed to an arc light, the distance of 
the are from the sensitive surface to be calculated by the 
thickness of the glass on which is the continuous-tone 
negative, and by the pitch of the screen. The coarser the 
screen used the nearer the arc light must be. The spread- 
ing action of the light is brought about either by moving 
the are in a circle parallel with the screen or moving the 
frame in a circle parallel with the light. The whole 
method is a rather clumsy way of reaching high-light 
effects, to attain which there are simpler methods which 
previously have been described in this department. 


Loss of Detail in the High Lights. 


G. W. Lewis, New York, says: “I have been reading 
with interest the Process Engraving department in your 
publication for many years, and have noticed from time 
to time discussions as to the best-shaped diaphragms to 
use. As I understand it, the stops known as ‘ Horgan 
stops’ are to be used only on newspapers, and that for 
general use the round stops are recommended. What I 
would like to know is, why do we lose so much detail in 
the high lights in half-tone negative-making—for instance, 
in the folds of the light dress or the clouds in the sky in 
the flat proofs enclosed? ” 

Answer.— The cause of the loss of detail complained of 
will be better understood if we will consider what would 
happen if these pictures were copied without a screen. 
Then the skilful photographer would use a stop that would 
reproduce the copy sharp to the corners. If he used too 
large a stop he would lose detail in the high lights of the 
sky and dress, as shown in the prints submitted. In half- 
tone negative-making photographers are using a large 
stop to close up the dot in the high lights, but too large a 


stop to photograph the detail sharply, particularly at the 
edges of the plate. No larger diaphragm should be used 
than would cut the picture sharply, without the half-tone 
screen, if all the detail is to be preserved. 


Authority on Three-color Processwork. 


The work of A. J. Bull is well known to readers of this 
department through the many references to his splendid 
researches in three-color processwork. For his portrait 
we are indebted to Alfred Birch, of London. 





A. J. Bull. 


For nearly ten years Mr. Bull has been the scientific 
expert at the London Common Council School of Photo- 
engraving and Lithography, and the results of his 
researches have been given freely to the process world, so 
that we are all his debtor. 

Mr. Bull’s most valuable work has been in the direc- 
tion of dyes for light filters, and in the investigation of 
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the most suitable dyes for bathing dry plates to render 
them sensitive to special colors. The use of panchromatic 
plates as applied to direct color reproduction may be said 
to be the outcome of these school investigations. One 
English firm of dry-plate makers became famous by fol- 
lowing out the suggestions made at this school and adopt- 
ing them in its panchromatic plates. The use of esculetin 
for light-filters is one result of Mr. Bull’s researches. He 
also designed a special camera for testing lenses, and one 
of the practical advantages of this public school in London 
is that any one can send a lens to the school to be tested. 
In the same way color-filters are tested and any other 
scientific research work done without cost to the process- 
business houses of London. Mr. Bull is still a young man, 
so that the most valuable portion of his contributions to 
the process world is to come. 


Publicity Necessary for Photoengravers. 


Frank P. Bush, of the Bush-Krebs Company, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, voiced an important need, in his resolu- 
tion, during the closing hour of the photoengravers’ con- 
vention at Boston, calling for publicity in the trade-papers 
of the findings of the convention. The convention had 
been in session for four days. The long addresses and 
proceedings recorded by the official stenographer were 
being turned over for record, a month later, in the official 
bulletin of the association, to be read by photoengravers 
only, while their customers would know nothing of their 
findings as to costs or their recommendations for the 
future that all of their customers should get an honest 
deal. These recommendations could only be made known 
to publishers — their customers —through journals like 
THE INLAND PRINTER, which for eighteen years has main- 
tained a department exclusively for processworkers. This 
department, by the way, has been continued with increas- 
ing interest, while other publications devoted to photo- 
engraving have started and failed. And publicity is the 
need of the photoengraving industry now — local publicity, 
like that referred to by E. J. Ransom in his address on 
“The Art and Science of Photoengraving,” delivered 
before the Winnipeg Advertising Club, and then printed 
and circulated in neat pamphlet form; or general pub- 
licity, like that being obtained by Zeese-Wilkinson, a firm 
that sees the value of publicity and is already securing a 
rich harvest from it. Engravers have been making the 
products of all other lines of business known, and neglect- 
ing themselves. They could so advertise their business as 
to educate the public to its importance and the great 
training and artistic skill required in producing their work. 
This advertising should be done first of all in their busi- 
ness-cards, stationery, circulars and bill-heads, and then 
in addresses before trade organizations and in advertising 
in the trade journals. 


Half-tone Posters. 


“ Lithographer ” asks how the half-tone posters are 
made that he finds with dots about nine to the inch. 

Answer.— The customary method is to make as bril- 
liant a half-tone negative as possible with, say, a 150- 
crossline screen. This half-tone negative is put into a 
special enlarging camera for positive-making, and a posi- 
tive is made from it enlarged four times, which brings 
the dots to 37% to the inch. This positive is put in the 
same camera, and a negative made from it, enlarged four 
times, which brings the dots to about nine to the inch. 
From this enlarged negative the print is made on stone, 
metal or photolithographic paper, as required to produce 
the poster. 
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The Old-fashioned Etcher. 


To the Photo-chromotype Company, Philadelphia, we 
are indebted for this most realistic picture of the old- 
fashioned etcher at work. How well we all recognize him, 
only this workman is in ideal surroundings compared with 
that of many an etcher who will see this illustration. He 
has at least the possibility of breathing some pure air, 
while the bench and floor is not giving off deadly fumes 
from wood being destroyed by acid drips. Why it is that 
local boards of health or the workmen themselves did not 





Where Metal and Lungs Are Corroded. 


object to these unsanitary conditions is surprising. Now 
these conditions are unnecessary. Etching machines have 
arrived that are acidproof, and prevent acid fumes from 
escaping into the workroom, so that the operation of etch- 
ing can be carried on in a tiled room as is done by the 


Butterick Company, New York. If the powder box is 
enclosed, as has been recommended in this department, 
there is no reason why the etching-room should not be as 
clean as the camera-room. The etching was always the 
dirty part of the photoengraving business — the workmen 
engaged at it soon became careless about their surround- 
ings and their personal appearance. These conditions the 
machines are changing. A better class of workmen are 
already attracted to the etching, for it need be no longer 
ruinous to hands, clothes and health, and an improvement 
is seen in the quality of the work wherever the etching 
machine is introduced. 


Negative Collodion Base. 


“ Operator,” Winnipeg, writes: “As an old and con- 
stant reader of your Process Engraving department I 
would like to know the experience of other operators with 
negative collodion base. I have been working it success- 
fully for the last year, but lately have had some trouble 
with it in getting density. It also works slow, the nega- 
tives being weak and thin. Have varied the formula in 
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different ways without improvement. I hope to see some- 
thing in your department on the subject.” 

Answer.— The trouble with your collodion base is that 
the manufacturers are substituting cheaper ingredients 
for those first used. What it needs is possibly more gun- 
cotton and iodid of ammonium. Try these additions and 
see if it does not work improvement. 


Ammonia in Sensitizing Solution for Zinc. 


J. H. W., Boston, asks if ammonia is really necessary 
in the sensitizing solution for zinc, and he encloses the fol- 
lowing clipping from Process Work, by C. Blatchford: 
“What possible reason there can be for the addition of 
ammonia to the albumen solution for sensitizing zinc is 
difficult to imagine. It is one of those superstitions with 
which processwork is riddled. The addition of ammonia 
to bichromates changes them back to chromates, which 
accounts for the change in color, the bichromates being 
dark yellow and the chromates light yellow in solution. 
Now the chromates do not yield up oxygen as readily as 
the bichromates, and therefore the use of ammonia neces- 
sitates giving the prints more exposure, and even then the 
albumen is not rendered very insoluble, with the result 
that the lines in the print tend to rub rotten in developing. 
Practice agrees with theory in this matter, for experi- 
ments that I have just made demonstrate the immense 
superiority of the solution, without ammonia, over that 
with it.” 

Answer.—In this country we began the use of ammonia 
in the bichromatized albumen solution for three reasons: 
We found it increased the speed of the solution by chang- 
ing its color from a nonactinic orange to a straw color, 
which gave less obstruction to light in printing; then 
some of the bichromates we used were not strictly neu- 
tral. When slightly acid they etched the zine while drying 
the solution on the metal; and then, as we used polished 
zine to flow the albumen on, it held better to the plate 
when slightly alkalin. In England the zinc plate is 
grained before sensitizing, which helps to make albumen or 
glue solutions adhere better to the surface of the metal. 





THE POSTOFFICE AND THE PRINTER. 


Political interests and the science of government seem to 
have little in common. No more striking proof of this fact 
can be adduced than the struggle between the periodical 
publishers and the Postoffice Department over the question 
of second-class matter. The controversy has become com- 
plex, loaded with technicalities and trivial details, and the 
principle involved—the conception of the fundamental 
duty of government — has been lost sight of. 

Education is the keystone of the arch that supports the 
fabric of the commonwealth — not merely scholastic educa- 
tion, but that education that makes men cognizant of events, 
of processes, of methods, pertaining to this particular serv- 
ice in which they are engaged to earn their bread and to 
contribute to the service of their country. 

The printing-press — the crystallizer and disseminator 
of ideas — the apotheosis of the spirit of freedom — is the 
first power moving toward the development of the common- 
wealth. All others have been subsidiary. It has supplied 
the books for the schools. The people have taxed them- 
selves for the schools, so that the poor man’s child is edu- 
cated as a matter of concern to the State and nation. 

But the living, pulsating, eventful daily life required 
something more than books. Commerce, art, science, inven- 
tion, could not expand thrcugh books alone. Industry, 
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thrift, study, a passion for knowing, are not common. They 
are more uncommon than common. To encourage these vi:- 
tues to an impressive degree is necessary, and a truly intci- 
ligent and liberal government conceives this to be true. 

No man or group of men, however devoted, could hope to 
bring to a very widely distributed people the daily, weekiy 
or monthly information they needed, to persuade these 
people of the value of knowing, and to establish the habit of 
reading. 

The collecting and preparing of such information is 
costly, its private distribution expensive and difficult, and 
the cost to the possible reader, if he could be persuaded to 
be a reader, would be almost prohibitive. 

To encourage the dissemination of information among 
the people, the Government authorized the Postoffice De- 
partment to establish a rate for carrying and distributing 
printed matter under varius classifications. 

The Postoffice Department of the United States has 
reported a deficit for many years. The Postmaster-General 
lays the cause of the deficit to the low rate at which second- 
class matter is carried. 

Without at this time inquiring whether this assertion of 
the Postmaster-General is sustainable or not, the question 
that is before us is: 

Will the loss that must devolve upon the commerce, 
trades and liberal arts be cleared by covering the deficit in 
the postoffice appropriation and loading it on magazines 
and periodicals? 

The principle at stake for the Postoffice Department is 
a business principle: To make a profit on a small margin, 
increase the gross business. To increase the losses, contract 
the business and raise the prices. 

No more vital question has been before the printers of 
this country at any period than this. The postoffice authori- 
ties have adopted a destructive policy. Just what this 
policy is will be found in “ Postal Riders and Raiders,” just 
issued by the Independent Postal League, 5037 Indiana ave- 
nue, Chicago. In its pages will be found authenticated 
reports on the conduct of the Postoffice Department. There 
is here collected a mass of evidence that every printer and 
publisher should read — and act on. The book will be sent 
free to any priater or publisher making request for it 
under his business letter-head. 





CHANCE TO SEE THE OLD PICTURESQUE SOUTH 


At Camp Hill, Alabama, is located a southern indus- 
trial institute which is designed to bring boys and girls of 
remote districts and archaic surroundings into touch with 
modern life. 

One of the means of doing this is industrial training of 
a rudimentary character, and among the classes is one in 
printing. The equipment of the office is crude and anti- 
quated, and we hope some day to have one of the boys tell 
the story of the school in his own way. 

Until now the school has not had a practical printer on 
its staff, but the superintendent would like to get in touch 
with a printer of good character to take charge and give 
the boys training in the art. The official organ of the insti- 
tute — the Industrial Student — says: ‘“ Somewhere there 
must be a man of fine character who can not live North on 
account of the extreme cold or who prefers the southern 
climate to the northern.” 

lf any reader who can fill the bill feels inclined to go to 
Camp Hill, either for the preservation of his health or to 
see the country, or for the experience, he can obtain further 
information by writing Lyman Ward, Camp Hill, Alabama. 
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BY 0. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertise- 
ments, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 4727 Malden street, Chicago. 
If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 


Scholarship Contests. 

In a letter from the Flatonia (Tex.) Argus the pub- 
lisher writes: ‘“ We have thought some of putting on a 
contest for a scholarship or two, in Texas schools, and doing 
the work ourselves. If consistent give me any information 
on contests that you have on hand.” There is no reason 
why you can not conduct a subscription contest yourself, 
but your first contest will probably not be your most suc- 
cessful one, as there are many things that you can only 
learn and improve upon by experience. You can probably 
secure the scholarships you require in exchange for adver- 
tising, and you should have two or three good big offers, so 
that there will be something for those who finish in second 
and third places. Unless you do this some one is liable to 
start off with a big lead and the others will be discouraged, 
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No. 1. 


of the man in charge than upon any one thing in connection 
with it. He must have a faculty for interesting new con- 
testants and keeping their interest. 


“From Head to Stick.” 


Reproduced herewith are four ads. (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4) set 
by C. V. Buttelman, “from head to stick.” These are 
selected from a large number of equally good ads., each 
containing a sound argument why the reader should patron- 
ize the Acorn Press, of Jackson, Michigan, with which Mr. 
Buttelman is connected. The printer who has the ability to 
set ads. without copy, except such copy as he may have 
dimly outlined in his head, has one advantage — he can fit 
the length of his argument to what is necessary to make a 
well-balanced ad., and when he sees that a display line is 
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Ads. set from “‘ head to stick’’ by C. V. Buttelman, Acorn Press, Jackson, Michigan. 


and the result will not be a contest at all. In addition to 
this you should have perhaps five additional scholarships in 
one or more business colleges to go to those who fail to win 
the leading prizes. Do not attempt to run the contest with- 
out keeping the contestants fully posted —a “ blind” con- 
test will not cause any enthusiasm. Publish the standing 
of contestants in every issue and use some means to keep 
contestants from holding back subscriptions. One way is 
to offer attractive money or merchandise prizes to the ones 
who turn in the most during stated short periods of per- 
haps a week or a month. The point system is probably the 
best basis for awarding the prizes, giving a certain number 
of points for each subscription of three, six and twelve 
months. One of the best ways to start the contest is to 
describe it fully for perhaps a month in advance, publishing 
an entry blank for those to use who are interested. A sub- 
scription contest conducted along these lines can be made a 
great success, but it needs constant attention and enthusi- 
astic boosting. Probably more depends upon the enthusiasm 


necessary he can put in one of the proper length. But there 
are very few compositors who can combine the two facul- 
ties, and Mr. Buttelman is to be commended for not only 
setting good ads., but writing them as he goes along. 


Result of an Increase in Rates. 


Publishers who are hesitating to increase advertising 
rates when they really think they should have more money, 
fearing that they will lose business, will be encouraged by 
the experience of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) News. On 
July 1, 1911, just a year ago, the News increased its rates 
twenty-five per cent. The first six months of 1911, before 
the increase, the total number of inches of advertising car- 
ried was 98,624. The first six months of 1912, when the 
increased rate was in force, the total was 122,895 inches, a 
gain of nearly twenty-five per cent. Thus the News not 
only did not lose business, but it actually gained in volume 
as well as in price. When a paper really has good ground 
for asking more money for its advertising, if it comes out 
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boldly and increases its rates, this progressiveness is the 
best kind of an advertisement, and new advertising will be 
secured just as easily, and the increased revenue from old 
advertisers who stick will more than make up for the loss 
on any who may drop out. 


Setting Ads. in Icelandic. 

Probably it is just as easy to set ads. in Icelandic as 
it is in English — if you know how — but it looks harder. 
A large number of well-displayed ads. were sent in by 
S. A. Johnson, of the Winnipeg (Man.) Légberg, one of 
which (No. 5) is reproduced. This ad. in the original was 
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No. 5.— An Icelandic ad. by S. A. Johnson, 
Winnipeg (Man.) Légberg. 


four columns wide, and was set in a rush, as Mr. Johnson 
explains that the copy is never received from this advertiser 
until just a few hours before press time. The heavy black 
border harmonizes with the cut at the top (which, by the 
way, is badly worn), and Mr. Johnson uses good judgment 
in each of the ads. of this company in setting the balance 
of the ad. well in from the heavy rule. 


Used ‘“‘ The Inland Printer”? Reproductions. 


Several ads. were reproduced in the June issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, showing what was accomplished with 
pressboard cuts by Alfred Steinman, of the Modesto (Cal.) 
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space from a local advertiser. Mr. Steinman says: 

took a proof of the cuts on a sheet of paper, drew a rough 
dummy for an ad., filled in a few display lines and showed 
it to the advertising manager of the store. He wrote an ail. 
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No. 7.— Reproducing reproductions of ads. from 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 


for it, saying it was ‘ good live stuff.’” It is such use of 
gray matter on the part of aspiring advertising men that 
produces higher salaries for themselves and adds dollars to 
the dividends of the publisher. 


Keeping Track of Ads. 


Every newspaper has more or less trouble in keeping 
track of ads. that are scheduled for various dates, or do not 
run consecutively, and all kinds of plans are used to obviate 
trouble. Too often, however, the foreman depends upon his 
memory to get ads. in on the right dates and in the correct 
positions, and when a mistake is made it usually costs sev- 
eral dollars. It is true that wrong insertions can usually 
be made up by publishing the ad. over, but some expense is 
attached even to this, and frequently a case occurs where it 
is impossible to make up a wrong insertion, and then the 
lack of system in keeping track of such ads. is keenly felt. 
In order to avoid these losses, J. F. Bolen, of Taylorville, 
Illinois, who for twenty-five years has been handling the 
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Herald. Mr. Steinman immediately procured these repro- 
ductions and two of the ads. reproduced herewith (Nos. 6 
and 7) show that he put them to good use. No. 6 is an ad. 
for the advertising department of the Herald, while No. 7 
shows how two of the cuts were used to secure good-sized 


make-up of newspapers, devised a record book which in a 
most concise manner shows the dates on which each ad. is 
to be published, and if the record is carefully kept there can 
be no excuse for omissions. There is a page for each day in 
the week, and when an ad. is once entered there is little 
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additional work required aside from a few check-marks. 
This “ Foreman’s Ad. Record-Schedule,” as Mr. Bolen calls 
it, sells for $1 and will undoubtedly save its cost almost 
any week on the average daily or weekly. The book can be 
purchased of The Inland Printer Company. 


Thirty-eighth Anniversary Number. 

Upon the completion of its thirty-eighth year the 
Altoona (Pa.) Mirror published a “ Thirty-eighth Anni- 
versary Number ” that was a credit to the publishers from 
every standpoint. An interesting feature was a full page 
of letters from regular subscribers, containing “ anniver- 
sary greetings,” crowded full of all kinds of commendation. 
The Mirror recently moved into a new home, and this spe- 
cial issue contained a complete and interesting description 
of the various departments. 


Criticism of Ad. Display. 


Every month brings a large num- 
ber of ads. submitted for criticism, and 
nearly always these ads. are well dis- 
played, indicating that the compositors 
who set them are students of typog- 
raphy and are anxious for honest criti- 
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graph may be used in this way, giving it almost as good an 
effect as if it were set in display type. Oscar H. Givler, of 
the Minonk (Ill.) News, sends several copies of his paper 
with a request for criticism on the ads. His work is all 
good, but there is one thing which it would be well to avoid, 
and that is the setting of an entire ad. in one series of type, 
where there is considerable body matter. It is better to 
set the body in roman or in some letter of lighter face than 
the display in order to afford proper contrast. This is 
particularly true where the series of type selected is con- 
densed or even slightly condensed. I am reproducing an ad. 
set by W. W. Preston, of the Ord (Neb.) Journal (No. 9), 
which bears out what I have just said. If the first para- 
graph of body had been set in roman of the same size, or 
even a little larger, it would have been much better. This 
ad. was set by Mr. Preston in two hours and ten minutes, 
which was certainly very good time. His other ads. are all 
very nicely displayed, and there is nothing about them to 
criticize. Ralph C. Hartson, of the Vancouver (B. C.) 
Province, has some very good ideas of display. No. 10 isa 
sample of his work and shows a departure from the usual 
panel effect. Not only the cut, but the signature, it will be 
noticed, is outside of the rule. H. F. Bridgewater, of the 
Springfield (Vt.) Reporter, submits a full-page ad. that 
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cism in order that they may reach the highest possible per- 


fection. Nearly every month Charles H. McAhan, of the 
St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press, sends samples of his work 
that have been commended from time to time. I have no 
criticisms to offer on his last lot, but one of his ads. is 
reproduced (No. 8), as it is a fair sample of his work and 
will undoubtedly give some good suggestions to other com- 
positors who are interested in this department. This was a 
double-column ad. in the original and the first feature that 
appeals to the printer is that it is well balanced throughout. 
There was not enough room to run the rule around the cut, 
and the ad. is more attractive as it is. The lines which are 
brought out are the proper ones to attract attention: 
“ Vests, $2.10,” “ Shirts, $1.10,” and “ Neckwear, 25c, 50c.” 
The use of smaller type for the three lines below “ $2.10” 
was a good plan and could often be used to advantage. The 
change of size has a tendency to secure a reading of these 
lines, on account of the contrast, and many times a para- 
5-7 


No. 9.— Advertisement by W. W. Preston, 
Ord (Neb.) Journal. 


No. 10.— By Ralph C. Hartson, Vancouver 
(B. C.) Province. 


lacks only one thing to make it very creditable—a good, 
strong display line. There are about six display lines 
which, while not all of the same size, are still too much 
alike to afford proper contrast. If the date-line had been 
brought out stronger, and one of the lines near the top very 
much bolder, the ad. would have been improved immensely. 


An Enterprising Missouri Weekly. 


It is not often that a weekly paper in a town of four 
hundred people shows as much enterprise as the Sheridan 
(Mo.) Advance, when it issued special four-page papers a 
few minutes after the result was known at both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic conventions. Mr. Taft was nom- 
inated at 7:22 P.M. and at 8 o’clock the Advance was out 
with the complete story. In addition to this the office 
furnished a free bulletin service by long-distance telephone 
from each convention. The bulletins were brief but fre- 
quent, often following each other at intervals of from one 
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to five minutes. Grant City, only a few miles away, was 


also furnished with these bulletins by telephone, and that 
this service was appreciated was attested by a special letter 
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First pages of two special editions of The Sheridan Advance, Sheridan, Missouri, announcing 
the presidential nominations. 


of commendation addressed to Hon. D. C. Simons, editor of 
the Advance, and signed by thirty-six prominent business 
men. The first pages of the two special issues are repro- 
duced herewith. 
Good First-page Arrangement. 

Reproduced herewith is the first page of the Minonk 
(Ill.) News. Here is an arrangement for a six-column page 
that it would be difficult to improve upon, unless possibly 
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First page of the-Minonk (Ill.) News, showing its impressive 
arrangement of news items. 


the heading in the fifth column were moved over to the 
sixth, and a double-column head placed over columns 3 and 
4. One of the most pleasing features of tnis page is the 


selection of type. It is neither too strong nor too light and 
the different sizes go together very nicely. The gothic used 
for the second and third parts of the display heads is very 


of this page is the large number of separate news items. 
The reader can not avoid being impressed with the fact 
that this issue of the News is full of news. 


Charging Extra for Changing Ads. 

Here is a request from a publisher for the experience of 
others who are charging extra for changing ads. He 
explains his situation as follows: 

We are contemplating an increase in our local advertising rates. 
We have already succeeded in raising the foreign rates somewhat in 
proportion to the increase of costs during recent years, but because of 
local conditions the rate to home advertisers has not been changed. But 
it has got to go up, and we are writing you to ask if you have ever 
heard of a plan (and, if so, of its success or failure) whereby the 
advertiser is charged extra for composition. 

The thought has struck us that a charge of something like 3 to 5 
cents a column inch would be a substantial increase in the rate we 
would receive, and at the same time would be fair to both us and the 
advertiser. The composition of ads. is the most direct expense attach- 
ing to them, and a charge for the work would help pay the wages of 
the men who do the work. Then if a customer runs his ad. more than 
once, or runs an all-electro ad., he gets the benefit, which seems fair to 
him. Cuts in ads. would, of course, be charged for the same as if the 
space were filled with type. 

If you have any data on the subject we should be glad to receive 
the benefit of your knowledge. Or, if you care to publish this request 
in THE INLAND PRINTER (without using our names, please), perhaps 
some of your readers can give results of actual experience along this 
line. 

Personally I believe the move this publisher proposes to 
make is a step backward. The custom of charging an extra 
price an inch for changing advertising was used to some 
extent years ago, when advertising was not such a strenu- 
ous and competitive matter. The object to-day of every 
publisher is to get results for his advertisers, and in order 
to do this it is important that the copy should be changed 
frequently. It is better to hold an advertiser when you get 
him, than to get him at a low rate and then lose him because 
he fails to get results. I hope that publishers who have 
used or are using a rate of this kind will write me fully of 
their experiences. This is a subject in which I am sure 
many readers of THE INLAND PRINTER are interested and a 
thorough discussion of it would be profitable to all. 
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PRINTING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES EXHIBIT. 


One of the most complete and interesting printing 
machinery exhibitions so far held in connection with news- 
paper and printing-trade conventions was conducted at the 
Sherman House, Chicago, during the convention of the 
National Press Association, June 24-27. The arrangements 
were in charge of W. H. French, of Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler, who is to be congratulated on the splendid repre- 
sensation of leading printing machinery and supply houses 
taking part in the exhibition. Following is a complete list, 
with notation of the displays made: 

Barnhart Brothers & Spindler: Special interest was 
shown in the Universal chase lock, a unique device just 
placed on the market, which it is expected will do away with 
untold annoyance in locking up the different sizes of chases 
on flat-bed presses; brass galleys which are made to even- 
pica measure; steel furniture, electric-welded chases and 
other labor-saving devices. A display of sheet-steel office 
furniture attracted considerable attention, as it is some- 
thing new in this line, the desks and cabinets being wholly 
of metal. A linotype-metal furnace, heated by gasoline, 
was shown to be practical. The exhibit was in charge of 
W. H. French and Fred A. Crapo. 

Eastern Sales Company, Chicago: The genial presi- 
dent — James A. Townsend — was in direct charge of the 
Vandercook proof presses, which have recently made such 
an impression upon printerdom. 

American Type Founders Company: Steel and wood 
cabinets and stapling machines were the center of attrac- 
tion in this booth. A handsomely printed catalogue was 
distributed illustrating the strong points of the Boston 
wire stitchers, which were a part of the exhibit. Charles 
P. Soulé, the Western manager of the company, was in 
charge. 

Keystone Type Foundry: J. D. Bergbreiter looked 
after the interests and exhibit of this concern. Steel furni- 
ture for composing-room, pressroom and bindery, in which 
the Keystone Type Foundry is now specializing, attracted 
the interest of visitors. 

Roberts Numbering Machine Company, Brooklyn, New 
York; John Barnes demonstrated the strong points of the 
numbering machine made by this company. 

Eclipse Folding Machine Company: The New Model 
Eclipse attracted keen interest on account of its strength 
and simplicity. W. C. Horr, the general manager, was in 
charge of the exhibit, and the little folder distributed 
recounted some of the things the New Eclipse will do. It 
also explained the new features which have been adopted in 
its construction. 

William Freund & Sons, Chicago, presented a handsome 
display of embossed work and steel and copper plate engra- 
ving. Floyd B. Hartman represented the company. 

F. P. Rosback Company, Benton Harbor, Michigan, was 
represented by F. P. Rosback, Jr., and Will S. Menamin. 
The Rosback Rotary Perforator was kept in operation to 
prove the many claims made for it. 

The Crump Embossing Process Company presented a 
display of work done on its engraving machines, which are 
operated by the Embossing Process Company, the Chicago 
licensee, at 638 Federal street, Chicago. D. M. Vandawalker 
looked after the company’s interests, distributing a circular 
that urged the delegates to beware of infringement on pat- 
ent rights covering the process and product of printing 
known as the “ Embossotype Process.” 

Wetter Numbering Machine Company, Brooklyn, New 
York: William A. Porter, the secretary and treasurer of 
the company, was kept busy showing visitors the excellent 
features of the Wetter type-high numbering machine, 
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which has attained a world-wide reputation for reliability 
and accuracy. 

A. G. Burton’s Son, Chicago, makers of the Universal- 
Peerless perforator, was represented by Charles A. Burton, 
who demonstrated the machine which is so favorably known 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and in all countries where 
printing or perforating is done. 

F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, Chicago: B. O. 
Henning and E. H. Erick represented this well-known con- 
cern. The feature of the company’s exhibit was an electric 
proof press. 

Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, Alma, Michigan: H. G. 
Miller and C. E. Evans pointed out to visitors the many 
labor-saving features of the saw that bears the name of 
this company. 

Star Tool Manufacturing Company, Springfield, Ohio, 
makers of “ Tools of Quality for Particular Printers,” had 
on exhibition the Star tee square, which is graduated to 
pica, nonpareil and inches; it also displayed 14 and 18 
inch line gages. The famous Star sticks were included in 
the exhibit. The affable E. P. Marsh was in charge. 

The Challenge Machinery Company, Grand Haven, 
Michigan, was represented by John D. Rerick and B. S. 
Hanson, who demonstrated the Advance lever paper-cutter, 
with its new-style frame, and its reputation for easy cut- 
ting and serviceability. 

Stationers’ Engraving Company, Chicago: A display 
of engraving was exhibited that spoke volumes for the 
grade of work turned out by this concern. 

A. F. Wanner & Co., Chicago, exhibited the well-known 
Potter proof presses. Color proofs from these presses, 
showing perfect register, were distributed among the vis- 
itors. George H. Simons was in charge of the exhibit. 

Latham Machinery Company, Chicago: Monitor wire 
stitchers and the celebrated Monitor numbering machine 
were a part of the exhibit. E. C. Latham directed the 
demonstrations of these devices. 

The Thompson Type Machine Company, Chicago, had 
in operation, under the direction of L. C. Coffelt, the 
Thompson typecaster, which casts five to forty-eight point 
type from linotype, compositype and electrotype matrices. 
This is the typecasting machine that is now used in all of 
the foreign countries as well as in America. 

H. B. Rouse & Co., Chicago, was represented by Henry 
L. Rouse. The exhibit consisted of lead and rule cutters, 
mitering machines, linoslug cutter, Rouse Universal blocks, 
register hooks and bases, Rouse measure, composing-sticks, 
etc. This booth was especially interesting to visitors. 

The Wanner Machinery Company, Chicago: Golding 
job presses were on exhibition, the center of attraction 
being the new large-size jobber recently placed on the 
market. 

Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wiscon- 
sin: Book and job galley cabinets were the feature of this 
exhibit. The name “ Hamilton ” has become so well known 
to printers that visitors to the booth felt entirely at home, 
and the display received more than ordinary attention. 

The Samuel C. Tatum Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
exhibited the Tatum Paper Drill, which is noted for the 
perfect holes it drills through two inches of paper. B. V. 
Colburn demonstrated the machine. 

J. W. Butler Paper Company, Chicago: An array of 
interesting samples of this well-known concern’s leading 
paper products was in charge of E. A. Julius. A display 
of Jonathan bond—now so widely used for commercial 
stationery — was a feature of the exhibit. 

J. O. Richards, of Albion, Michigan, had a large dis- 
play of “ Multiform ” productions. 
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COLLEGE TRAINING FOR JOURNALISM. 


BY HARRY E. RIDINGS. 


ORACE GREELEY doubtless would be 
much disturbed at the widespread interest 
in college training for newspaper work 
were he to-day the powerful New York 
editor he was years ago. It was Mr. 
Greeley who said the only possible way to 
become a good newspaper man was to 
begin by “eating ink and sleeping on 

paper.” Maybe this was true in Greeley’s day; practically 
all the lawyers of his time had become such by reading law- 
books in the office of some older lawyer, and the doctors had 
gained the first knowledge of their profession by years of 
constant study in the office of a practicing physician. 

College training for journalism had until very recently 
a strong supporter in another able New York editor, per- 
haps one as influential as Mr. Greeley in his day — Joseph 
Pulitzer, of the New York World and the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. His influence for college-trained newspaper men 
is still much felt. Mr. Pulitzer’s bequest of a million dol- 
lars to found a journalism school in connection with Colum- 
bia University, New York city, is concrete evidence of his 
belief in the efficiency of the college-trained man in news- 
paper offices. 

The word “journalism,” as applied to most of the 
twenty or so schools of journalism which have come into 
existence in the last three or four years, has required some 
defense. Scarcely any man in active newspaper work — 
particularly if he be a competent, experienced man, well 
out of his “cub” days— would consent to be called a 
“journalist.” He insists he is a newspaper man, or a 
reporter. The term journalist sounds to the veteran like 
straining for a “ high-brow ” effect. 

The founders of these schools of journalism were aware 
of the prejudice against the name when they chose it. But 
when a school or course of study is a part of a great uni- 
versity or college, it must naturally be molded to some 
extent by that institution. And the scientific men in these 
institutions of learning demand accurate names; a name 
must include all that it is meant to imply. If a school is to 
do more than train reporters for newspapers, then it must 
have a name which includes more. 

Journalism, at least in the sense the more elaborate 
schools use the term, includes practically everything con- 
nected with a newspaper or periodical outside the mechan- 
ical work of printing —and a few of the schools have 
printing plants and give students an opportunity to set 
type and feed presses. Some of the men and women in 
most of these schools plan to become magazine writers — 
some writers of fiction, and others to do feature work and 
special articles. Several already have gone from the schools 
to trade publications, particularly agricultural weeklies 
and monthlies. Advertising is of large importance in at 
least one school, the University of Missouri. Students are 
taught the principles underlying the writing of advertise- 
ments, and the ways in which newspapers and magazines 
procure advertising, and how large manufacturers plan 
national advertising campaigns. 

So it will be seen why these schools are called journal- 
ism schools rather than simply schools giving training for 
newspaper work. 

The most pretentious beginning which any of these 
schools of journalism have made undoubtedly is that of the 
Pulitzer school at New York city, by virtue of its large 
endowment. As its director, has been called a man from a 
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high place in the newspaper world — Talcott Williams, 
editor of the Philadelphia Press. The school will open in 
September. 

The advisory board of the Pulitzer school is composed 
of these men: Whitelaw Reid, proprietor of the New York 
Tribune; St. Clair McKelway, editor of the Brooklyn 
Eagle; Melville E. Stone, general manager of the Asso- 
ciated Press; E. P. Mitchell, of the New York Sun; Sam- 
uel C. Wells, of the Philadelphia Press; George S. Johns, 
editor of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Charles R. Miller, 
of the New York Times; Victor F. Lawson, proprietor of 
the Chicago Daily News; Gen. Charles H. Taylor, editor 
and proprietor of the Boston Globe; Samuel C. Bowles, 
proprietor of the Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 

No women will be admitted to the Pulitzer school. This 
decision of the advisory board is contrary to the practice 
of most of the other journalism schools, and has been the 
cause of considerable editorial comment by newspapers and 
periodicals. Detailed announcement of just what the school 
intends to undertake has not been made. Representatives 
have visited others of the leading schools, and it is under- 
stood the plans of the Pulitzer school will be announced 
soon. It was contemplated by the board to disregard, for a 
time at least, the field of country journalism and train men 
only for metropolitan newspapers and magazine work. And 
along with this idea it was believed best to admit to its 
classes only men holding degrees from universities and col- 
leges of standard rank. This requirement for admittance, 
however, has been abandoned. 

The School of Journalism at the University of Missouri 
is the only one now which confers a distinct degree upon its 
graduates. The degree of bachelor of science in journalism 
has been awarded there the last four years. The school 
was established the fall of 1908, and one man — Charles 
Arnold, now on the copy-desk of the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat — received the degree in the spring of 1909. The 
course at Missouri was then a four-year course, but Mr. 
Arnold had been graduated the year before from the 
academic department and devoted his entire year to jour- 
nalistic work. 

One woman and about eighteen men have been gradu- 
ated from the Missouri school with the bachelor-of-science- 
in-journalism degree. The one woman graduate is Miss 
Mary Paxton, now doing general reportorial work on the 
Kansas City Post and considered one of the best reporters 
on the staff. 

The University of Missouri school (at Columbia) now 
requires two years of regular college work for entrance to 
the journalism classes. But this requirement is placed only 
on those students who expect to obtain a degree. Students 
who care to take the work for the benefit they can receive 
from it, without having the privilege of the “ sheepskin,” 
may enter the school without the two years’ college work; 
all classes in journalism will be open to them the same as 
candidates for a degree. 

The universities of Wisconsin, Kansas, and the State of 
Washington offer work in journalism which takes rank 
with the half-dozen or so best schools in the country. Ina 
number of other schools in which journalism courses are 
offered, however, the work is placed more nearly on a plane 
with history, or mathematics, or physics. A few schools 
have given to journalism the same emphasis and distinction 
as is given to law, or medicine, or engineering, or agricul- 
ture. 

Instruction in journalism is offered at the following 
schools: University of the City of New York and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburg, in connection with schools of com- 
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merce and economics; Indiana University, at Bloomington; 
University of Illinois, Urbana; University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana; Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder; Ohio State College, Colum- 
bus; University of California, Berkeley; University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville; Pennsylvania State College, at 
State College, Pennsylvania. 

Journalism schools are soon to be opened at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, at Austin, and the University of Okla- 
homa, at Norman. Instruction in writing articles for farm 
papers is given at the Kansas State Agricultural College 
at Manhattan, Iowa State College at Ames, and Wisconsin 
Agricultural College at Madison. 


HOW IT GOES. 


“Well, George,” said the president of the company to 
old George, “ how goes it? ” 

“Fair to middlin’, sir,” George answered. And he con- 
tinued to currycomb a bay horse. “ Me an’ this here hoss,” 
George said, suddenly, “has worked for your firm sixteen 
years.” 

“ Well, well,” said the president, thinking a little guiltily 
of George’s seven-dollar salary. ‘And I suppose you are 
both pretty highly valued, George, eh?” 

“H’m,” said George, “ the both of us was took sick last 
week, and they got a doctor for the hoss, but they just 
docked my pay.” — Woman’s Home Companion. 


























HATS OFF! 
Photograph by Major Lee Moorehouse, Pendleton, Oregon. 
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DETERMINING THE SIZE OF TYPE FOR A 
GIVEN SPACE. 


BY RICHARD C. GREEN. 


CCASIONALLY a printer has need of 
\y Knowing exactly the amount of space 
necessary for the straight matter of a 
certain job or advertisement; or in what 
size type he must set the straight matter 
in order to fill a certain space. For such 
emergencies it is easy to memorize these 
figures — 23, 16 and 11. There are about 
twenty-three words of ordinary eight-point roman, two- 
point leaded, to the square inch. There are about sixteen 
words of ten-point leaded to the square inch, and about 
eleven words of twelve-point leaded. 

For example, if space left for body type, after the dis- 
play has been set, is 18 picas wide and 30 picas deep, there 
would be 540 pica ems in the space, or 15 square inches, as 
there are 36 pica ems to the square inch. If the copy con- 
tains about 345 words, divide 345 by 15, to ascertain the 
number of words the copy will average to the square inch, 
which is 23. There are therefore 23 words of eight-point 
leaded to the square inch. Of course, breaklines would have 
to be considered, where there are a number of them. 

This method also comes in handy if you want to know 
what size type is necessary exactly to fill a circle. Remem- 
ber that “pi times radius square equals area.” “ Pi” is 
always 3.1416, or 344, approximately. Radius is half the 
diameter. For example, if a circle is 14 picas across, the 
radius of the circle would be 7 picas; therefore, the radius 
square would be 49. “Pi” times radius square (3% by 49) 
equals 154. There are therefore 154 pica ems in the circle. 
Divide the amount of pica ems by 36 in order to ascertain 
the number of square inches, which, in this case, is 4%g. 
If the copy contains 70 words, divide 70 by 4%. The result 
will be 162847, or164%4;. There are therefore 16 words of ten- 
point leaded to the square inch. 

If the mitered place is in the shape of an ellipse, take 
the average of the longest and shortest diameter, and pro- 
ceed as in the case of the circle. This method would not 
give the exact area, but near enough for this purpose. 

It must be understood that these methods of figuring can 
not be relied upon to give exact amounts of space required 
every time, but they will give approximate answers. 





SAN FRANCISCO’S EXPOSITION. 


The work of preparation for the great exposition in 
celebration of the completion of the Panama Canal which 
San Francisco will hold in 1915 is described by Hamilton 
Wright in a recent issue of Harper’s Weekly. A great 
boulevard is to be made along the harbor through the slopes 
of the Presidio to Golden Gate Park, and this will be but a 
part of a whole series of streets and drives. From Hamp- 
ton Roads a battle-ship parade consisting of vessels from 
all nations will proceed through the canal to San Francisco, 
where a review will be held. Incidentally this author men- 
tions that San Francisco’s computed wealth is to-day 
$25,000,000 in excess of its assessed valuation at the time 
of the fire. 





BOTH WAYS. 
Gibbs — “ Personal appearance is a helpful factor in 
business success.” 
Dibbs — “ Yes, and business success is a helpful factor 
in personal appearance.” — Boston Transcript. 
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This department of service is designed to bring men of capacity in 
touch with the opportunities which are seeking them and which they are 
seeking. There is no charge attached to the service whatever. It is en- 
tirely an editorial enterprise. Applicants for space in this department 
are requested to write fully and freely to the editor, giving such refer- 
ences as they may ider convenient. Their applications will be 
reduced to a formal anonymous statement of their desires and their 
experience, a reference number attached and published in “ The Inland 
Printer.” Their names will be furnished to inquirers. Similarly those 
who command opportunities which they are seeking men to fill will be 
accorded the same privilege under the same terms. The “ get-together’”’ 
movement has many phases. This is one which “ The Inland Printer” 
has originated as ially desirable for the good of the trade. 








Cylinder Pressman. 


(1315) Competent cylinder pressman, good on half- 
tones, vignette and colorwork — twelve years’ experience — 
would like change in order to get on better grade of work 
than printing labels—present occupation. Married. Sober 
and reliable. 


Bookbinder and Folding-machine Operator. 


(1316) All-around bookbinder and folding-machine 
operator desires position where his services will insure 
advancement. Position more object than salary. Thor- 
oughly familiar with mechanism of folding machines. 
German. 

Compositor with Originality. 


(1317) Compositor with originality and good taste, 
able to handle the very highest grade of catalogue and com- 
mercial work, is looking for opportunity with a progressive 
printing plant that insures a future to a printer who can 
make good. Middle West or South preferred, but would go 
anywhere. Young and energetic; married; good habits; 
union. 

First-class Machinist-pressman. 


(1318) First-class machinist-pressman, familiar with 
cylinder, platen, rotary and auto presses, would like posi- 
tion as foreman or superintendent. Twelve years’ practical 
experience with some of the best concerns in the country. 
Young man; sober; reliable. Union. Best of references. 


Practical Printer-Manager Wanted as Partner. 


(1319) An up-to-date printing house, doing only the 
highest grade of work, located in a suburb of Chicago, is 
seeking a good associate— a man who can print and man- 
age — and who would be willing to invest $1,000 for a one- 
fifth interest in the plant. This position is open only to the 
man who is a thorough printer, who can assume responsi- 
bility and who is not afraid of hard work. An excellent 
opportunity. 


Platen Pressman on High-grade Cut and Color Work. 


(1320) A cylinder and platen pressman on high-grade 
cut and color work would like to connect with a color house 
handling the highest grade of colorwork, or with an ink 
manufacturing company. Specializes in fine presswork, 
color-mixing and the harmonizing of colors. Can set type, 


do embossing, and small stonework. For six years held 
position as expert on inks and presswork with one of the 
largest lithographers’ machinery and ink supply houses in 
the country; also had charge of the black and color depart- 
ments for a large engraving house in the East. 


Would Install and Run Private Plant for Corporation. 


(1321) First-class printer and manager would like to 
install and run a private plant for a corporation wanting 
the convenience of getting work when and as it is desired, 
making a good profit besides. Can handle the best grades 
of folding boxes, job, catalogue, half-tone, three and four 
color work, equal to engravers’ proofs. Understands 
papers, boards and inks. Practical experience in wood 
engraving and composition. Has also had experience on 
jobbers, cylinders, cutters and creasers, and practically all 
other machines used in printing and for paper boxes. 


Progressive Working Foreman. 


(1322) Young man with twelve years’ experience as 
working foreman wishes to connect with firm where up-to- 
date methods and progressiveness are appreciated. Thor- 
oughly experienced in make-up, ad., job and stone work. 
References. 

Foreman Wants to Make Change. 


(1323) Foreman of composing-room, at present em- 
ployed, desires change. Wants position in large or medium- 
sized plant where there is opportunity for advancement. 
Has ability to produce satisfactory results on all classes of 
work. Six years in present situation. Union. Married. 
Sober and reliable. 


Wants Position in Canadian Northwest. 


(1324) Young man thirty years of age, with practical 
experience in all lines of jobwork, would like position in the 
Canadian Northwest, if possible, either as a foreman or 
compositor. Practical experience on small presses, and can 
do the usual work of a small jobbing office right through. 
Has had experience with some of the best houses of Eng- 
land and Canada. 


Position Open for a High-grade Job Compositor. 


(1825) An up-to-date printing-house in Minnesota is 
seeking a high-grade job compositor who is capable of 
taking charge. A good opportunity for an ambitious young 
man who is competent and who takes enough interest in his 
work to study. 


Foremanship in a Well-equipped Newspaper, Job 
Plant or Publishing House. 


(1326) Young man, thirty-two years of age, with 
eighteen years’ experience in all branches of the printing 
business, would like position as foreman in a well-equipped 
newspaper, job plant or publishing house at a salary of not 
less than $30 a week. Strong preference for the South. 
At present employed on a morning daily with big job plant 
in connection. Married. Will consider nothing but a per- 
manent position. Can satisfy any one as to character, 
habits, etc. 


Practical and Business Printer Wants Partner. 


(1327) Man thirty-five years of age, who is a business 
printer and knows how to equip and run a job plant, twenty 
years’ experience and last ten years foreman of medium- 
sized office, wants a partner, or lease of a good paying, 
up-to-date job plant. Would buy half interest or manage 
job department for another, or take a steady position, with 
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investment, with reliable concern. Has some knowledge of 
linotype; capable of setting 2,500 to 3,000 ems an hour. 
Would start new plant in a going, prosperous city, with an 
Al job compositor and pressman. Can invest $1,000 or 
more. West preferred, but will go anywhere on guaranteed 
preposition. Capable of soliciting or estimating work, or 
managing job office of medium size. 


Wants to Represent Printers’ Supply House. 


(1328) Party with twenty-three years’ continuous 
experience in the printing business feels confident, if given 
an opportunity, that he can make a creditable showing as 
traveling salesman or representative for some paper, ink or 
machinery house, or typefoundry. Holds first-class busi- 
ness and professional references. 


Competent Superintendent Open for Position. 


(1329) Young man, thirty-six years of age, with 
twenty-two years’ experience, the past fifteen as superin- 
tendent in a shop doing a first-class line of job and com- 
mercial work of the better grade, would like to connect with 
some establishment where he can show by results what he 
can do. Can install and operate cost system. Thoroughly 
experienced in estimating on work, ordering stock and 
looking after details of a whole plant. Strictly temperate, 
always on the job and can handle help so as to get good 
returns. 

Finisher and Forwarder. 


(1830) Finisher and forwarder on both blank and 
printed books, also law books and edition work, feels compe- 
tent to take charge of bindery. Also capable of doing rule- 
work in cases of emergency. 


Wants Charge of Mechanical End of Daily Paper. 


(1831) Young man, thirty-five years of age, with 
twenty years’ experience in all departments of a print- 
shop, would like to take charge of the entire mechanical 
end of a daily paper in city of fifteen or twenty thousand, 
in the Southwest, with a chance of securing working inter- 
est. Machinist-operator for the past six years. Capable of 
taking charge of a machine plant; can average thirty-five 
thousand ems eight-point in eight hours. 


Menu and Catalogue Compositor. 


(1332) First-class ad. and job compositor, twenty-two 
years’ experience at the trade, would like position as menu 
compositor in some large hotel, or catalogue compositor 
with some reliable firm in either of the Carolinas. Menu 
and catalogue work his specialty. Have done menu work 
for the finest hotels on the east coast of Florida. Married 
and strictly sober and reliable. 


First-class All-around Cylinder Pressman. 


(1333) <A first-class experienced pressman wishes to 
connect with a good print-shop in small city or town 60 to 
150 miles from Chicago, with a shop that would wish to 
enlarge its amount of business and go after a class of work 
that can be had by a little exertion. Can put in some cash 
if necessary. Best of references as to character and ability. 


Wyoming Country Weekly for Sale. 


(1334) Small country weekly for sale at a very reason- 
able figure in a town of about one thousand, with a good 
country tributary, located in Wyoming. Plant is in good 
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shape and doing a fair business. Would be a splendid 
investment for a man who is also a printer, and can look 
after some of the mechanical work. Price, $2,500 net; 
terms one-half down and balance on easy payments. Plant 
will invoice about $3,100. Circulation six hundred. Owner 
retiring from business. 


Southern Printing Business for Sale. 


(1335) One of the best printing businesses in the South 
for sale. Four cylinder presses; two monotypes; stereo- 
typing outfit and binder. Did a business in 1911 of over 
$50,000. Located in a city of over one hundred thousand 
population. Will be sold for fifty cents on the dollar. Rea- 
son for selling, owner getting old and wants to retire. 


Working Foreman Wanted on First-class Publication. 


(1336) Position open in an enterprising town in Mary- 
land for a working foreman who will be given full charge 
of the mechanical department when ability is shown. Office 
is well equipped for a country office and in many respects 
equals those in cities, particularly in variety, amount and 
late productions of type. Prefers a married man, between 
twenty-five and forty years, temperate, no cigarettes or 
tobacco, Protestant, member of leading fraternal organiza- 
tions, capable of handling entire mechanical end of weekly 
newspaper and job office. All of these requirements not 
absolutely necessary, if he can “deliver the goods.” Pay 
above union scale at first, and increased commensurate with 
results produced. Right party permitted to buy interest in 
business. 


Opening for Printer-pressman. 


(1337) A job-printer in a growing city in the North- 
west desires a printer-pressman. Ideal climate. Union 
office. Wages $21 to $24. Two Chandler-Price presses and 
plenty of type. 


All-around Printer, Capable of Taking Foremanship. 


(1338) Job and ad. compositor, also linotype operator 
with average speed of 4,000, seeks position in middle West. 
Thirty years old; twelve years’ experience; married; no 
bad habits. Al references. Prefers live afternoon news- 
paper. Capable of taking foremanship of job plant. 


Cylinder and Platen Pressman. 


(1339) Cylinder and platen pressman would like a 
position with small progressive firm as foreman of press- 
room. Familiar with all classes of work, but would prefer 
position ~with house doing a nice class of catalogue work. 
Prefers South or Southwest. 


Tires of City; Yearns for the “Simple Life.” 


(1340) A practical printer of the higher order, expe-— 
rienced journalist in both country and weekly field, former 
owner of up-to-date printing plant, after a trial of city 
existence, is most anxious to return to the “ simple life” on 
a country paper. It is his desire to take hold of a plant 
(newspaper and job) located preferably in northern Wis- 
consin that is in need of rejuvenation, where the material 
is good, community would pay for what it got, and where a 
person with honesty, loads of the best experience and no 
capital except brains and energy, might take charge and 
make something of it. Age thirty-nine; temperate; mar-: 
ried. 
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This department is designed to furnish information, when available, to inquirers on subjects not properly coming within the scope of the various 








tion of these queries will undoubtedly lead to a closer understanding of conditions in the trade. 


All requests for information demanding a personal reply by mail should be accompanied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


technical depart ts of this The publi 
Etching with Acid. 
(1263) “Can you put me into communication with a 


person or firm that does fine zinc etching with acids — such 
us is used in a great many country print-shops? ” 

Answer.— Sierre Art & Engraving Company, Sierre 
building, San Francisco, California. 

Ink-fountain Dividers. 

(1264) “Could you tell me where I could locate the 
firm that has the ink-fountain dividers on the market, or 
the manufacturer who makes them? ” 

Answer.— They are sold by the American Type Found- 
ers Company, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Fan-handles. 

(1258) “Kindly inform us where we can purchase fan- 
handles? ” 

Answer.— Geneva Manufacturing Company, Geneva, 
Illinois; N. W. Novelty Company, Geneva, Illinois; Brown 
& Kearney Manufacturing Company, Warsaw, New York. 


Automatic Card Presses. 

(1260) ‘“ We understand that there is a firm in Chi- 
cago that builds Automatic card presses, but we do not 
know its address, and would feel grateful to you for the 
information.” 

Answer.—Automatiec Printing Press Company, 
South Jefferson street. 
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Benefit of Advertising Course to Printers. 

(1250) “In your opinion, is a correspondence course 
in advertising of any real benefit to a thoroughly practical 
printer who wishes to learn the advertising business? ” 

Answer.— We have not the slightest doubt that an 
advertising course in a legitimate school would be a big 
help to a practical printer who purposes entering the 
advertising business. More than this, it is our opinion 
that an advertising course would be highly beneficial to 
every practical printer in his own business, be he employer 
or journeyman. 

Correspondence Course in Journalism. 

(1153) “Will you kindly advise me if you give a course 
in local newspaper reporting? If not, can you advise me 
where I may be able to secure same? I would like to take 
up this course by mail. 

Answer.— While a number of leading universities have 
established schools of journalism, it is our belief that none 
of them gives instruction by mail. Upon receipt of your 
letter we wrote the University of Wisconsin, which institu- 
tion has one of the best schools of journalism in America, 
for information relative to a correspondence course, receiv- 
ing the following answer: “In reference to your recent 


query regarding correspondence courses in journalism, I 
regret to say that I do not know of any reliable school that 


gives such a course. There has been considerable discus- 
sion here concerning such a course, but nothing has been 
done as yet. You might write to Dean Walter Williams, of 
the University School of Journalism, Columbia, Missouri, 
as he may possibly know of one.” 


Machines for Making Cardboard Tubes. 

(1257) ‘“ Would you oblige us with the address of the 
firm which sells machines to make cardboard tubes for 
postage of newspapers? We believe the name is Osborn.” 

Answer.— F. C. Osborn Company, 65 West Larned 
street, Detroit, Michigan. As you are located in Paris, it 
will probably interest you to know that the M. D. Knowlton 
Company, of Rochester, New York, who are also manufac- 
turers of machines for making mailing tubes, have an o‘fice 
at 23 Goswell road, London, E. C., England. 


Preparation to Clean Brass Rule. 

“Stutes Himself,” of the Stutes Printing Concern, Spo- 
kane, Washington, writes as follows for the information of 
Question Box readers: “ One of the best preparations with 
which to clean brass rule is nothing more than ‘ Dutch 
Cleanser ’ and benzin or gasoline. Mix to the form of paste 
and then the rest is easy.” 

The foregoing recipe will doubtless clean brass rule, but. 
we believe that extraneous matter should be removed by a 
solvent rather than by an abrasive, for the reason that an 
abrasive like “ Dutch Cleanser” will ultimately round off 
the edge of the rule, while a solvent will have no visible 
effect on the printing surface. 


Measurement of Lead Cast on Slug. 

(1151) “I am having a dispute with a printer over 
the measurement of some work we did for him, and he is 
satisfied to abide by your decision. We measure the 
enclosed ninety-four ems ten-point. Please say if we are 
correct in this.” 

Answer.— In the sample submitted, measuring the lead, 
there are ninety-four lines of ten-point type; measuring 
the face only, there are seventy-eight lines. In the absence 
of a specific agreement that leads are not to be measured, 
the custom is to measure them. Therefore the printer 
should be charged for ninety-four lines if there were no 
agreement to measure all matter as solid type. 


Mounting Paper on Glass. 

(1252) “ What is used for mounting paper on glass, 
such as ads. on paper-weights, etc.? Have tried many 
kinds of pastes, varnish and gelatin, but have not yet struck 
the right thing. Everything I have tried shows a glazed 
effect in spots.” 

Answer.— To make labels adhere to glass you should 
use a library paste, and before attaching the label the glass 
should be cleaned with wood alcohol. After attaching, the 
label should be rubbed down smooth. If it is shellacked on 
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the back after it has dried it will prevent absorption of 
moisture and make it adhere permanently. Do not use too 
much paste on the paper. 


Metal Parts for Loose-leaf Binders. 
(1262) “ Will you kindly furnish me the address of 
some one who makes metal parts for loose-leaf binders? ” 
Answer.— The Tengwell Company, of Illinois, 2954 
Sheffield avenue, Chicago, and the Barrett Bindery Com- 
pany, 160 West Monroe street, Chicago. 


End-check Printing Machine. 


(1261) “Can you give me the addresses of any firm 
making end-check printing machines other than the Hoole 
people? I have their literature, but want to know more 
abcut what others are making before buying.” 

Answer.— We do not know of any other check-printing 
machine than that made by the Hoole Machinery & Engra- 
ving Works, Brooklyn, New York. 


International Lithographers’ Union. 

(1255) “ Will you kindly inform me if there is in 
existence an international union composed of flat-bed and 
offset lithograph pressmen? ” 

Answer.— Frank Gehring, 309 Broadway, New York 
city, is the general president of the Lithographers’ Inter- 
national Protective and Benefit Association, which is the 
only labor organization representing flat-bed and offset 
lithograph pressmen of which we have knowledge. 


Wants Formula for Making Zinc Plates. 


(1256) “I am desirous of learning the address of 
some firm or person from whom I may be able to obtain the 
formula and directions for making zinc plates for emboss- 
ing, and the probable cost to obtain same.” 

Answer.— Our advice is not to attempt to make your 
own plates, for you will be disappointed with the result. 
The best way for a printer is to have an engraver make his 
design and the embossing plates, and then he can do credit- 
able work by following the instructions given in our book 
. on embossing and die stamping, entitled “A Practical Guide 
to Embossing and Die Stamping.” 


Stock Advertisements. 


(1259) “ Please tell us of some firm that can supply 
prepared copy for advertisements suitable for all lines of 
business, and can also furnish electros with which to illus- 
trate ads. We want to try and persuade the local mer- 
chants to use better copy in their advertisements, as well as 
illustrate same. The business does not justify employing a 
good ad.-writer and having special cuts made.” 

Answer.— Patterson-Gibbs Company, 431 South Dear- 
born street, and the American Press Association, 184 West 
Washington street, both of Chicago. The first-mentioned 
concern also furnishes electros with which to illustrate 
advertisements. 


Presses for Printing on Wood. 


(1231) “ Please inform me if planks or the wooden 
parts of cigar boxes are printed on printing-presses, for 
canning factories, cigar factories, etc.” 

Answer.— Printing on wood may be done on any platen 
press. There are some machines, however, on which this 
class of work can be done with greater facility. For infor- 
mation write John Thomson Press Company, 253 Broad- 
way, New York; Boston Printing Press & Machinery 
Company, East Bridgewater, Mass. (this firm has a special 
press for wood printing); National Machine Company, 
Hartford, Conn.; Victoria Platen Press Company, 38 Park 
row, New York; Golding Manufacturing Company, Frank- 
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lin, Mass.; Chandler & Price, Cleveland, Ohio; Peerless 
Printing Press Company, Palmyra, N. Y.; Challenge 
Machinery Company, Grand Haven, Mich. We would be 
pleased to hear from any other manufacturers whose 
presses are adapted for printing on wood. 


Height of Type in Foreign Countries. 


(1219) “We are desirous of obtaining information 
concerning the heights of type-high gages used in foreign 
countries, and would ask you to give us this information, if 
possible. In the event that you are unable to do so, will 
you kindly refer us to whomever you think might be 
acquainted with such facts? In giving this information 
to us, if you have it, will you kindly advise us, in the event 
that there is a difference in the standard, whether they 
make a change in the diameter of the cylinder, or in the bed 
of the press? ” 

Answer.— Through the courtesy of the Miehle Printing 
Press & Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, we are ena- 
bled to give you type heights in the following countries: 
England, .9116; France, .928; Germany, .928 to .984; 
Belgium, .928 to .984; Italy, .928 to .985; Spain, .928 to 
.985; Sweden, .928 to .975; Norway, .928 to .975; Austria, 
.9116; Netherlands, .928 to .978; Holland, .980; Portugal, 
.928 to .985; Argentina, .928; Brazil, .928; Russia, .937 to 
.990; British India, .9116; China, .9116; Denmark, .928 to 
.984; Mexico, .9116. In England the American height of 
type — .918 inch — is considered standard. The change in 
the press is made in the height of bed-bearers, which in each 
case corresponds with the height of the type. 


Schools of Journalism. 


(1254) “I have a friend —a young fellow living here 
— who wishes to take up and enter the field of journalism 
for his life’s vocation. He has had a high-school education 
and now wishes to enter any college or university where a 
course in journalism is given. Would you kindly give me 
information as to where or how he can get full information 
regarding the matter, or if you can recommend any good 
courses in this line. If you can recommend any college or 
university where this is taught, would like you especially 
to mention any western college or university in preference 
to the East.” 

Answer.— Following is a list of institutions at which 
schools of journalism have been established: University of 
Wisconsin, Madison; University of Missouri, Columbia; 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln; University of Kansas, 
Lawrence; University of Chicago, Chicago; University of 
Illinois, Urbana; University of Washington, Seattle; Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass.; Columbia University, 
New York city; Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, Ind.; Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wis. We know little of the work of the Nebraska, 
Kansas and Washington schools, and therefore can not offer 
an opinion as to the value of their courses. We can 
definitely state, however, that the schools of journalism 
founded by the Universities of Missouri and Wisconsin are 
among the best to be found in the country. These two 
western institutions have made exceptional progress in 
their work, and we can recommend them without reserva- 
tion. Considerable attention is now being directed to the 
school about to be opened by Columbia University, New 
York city. This is better known as the Pulitzer school, 
having been founded by Joseph Pulitzer, the late editor of 
the New York World. It will undoubtedly be a high-class 
and thoroughgoing institution, for the reason that the best 
thought of many noted eastern newspaper men has been 
occupied with the arrangement of its curriculum. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 


Items for this 


department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Colorado Pioneer Printers Organize. 

A meeting of pioneer printers was recently held at the 
courthouse in Denver and an organization formed under 
the name “Colorado Pioneer Printers.” Temporary offi- 
cers were elected as follows: President, C. E. Hager; vice- 
president, Angelo Noce; secretary, Joseph E. Brown. 
Committees were appointed to draft a constitution and by- 
laws and to make arrangements for the next meeting. 
Membership is open to all printers; editors and publishers 
who entered the profession not later than 1888. 


Claims First Color-printing. 


Through the presentation of an old volume by Dr. Will- 
iam B. Bigler, of Dallastown, Pennsylvania, to the Cumber- 
land County Historical Society, the city of Carlisle, that 
State, claims that the first color-printing in America was 
done in that city. The book, which is in the society’s library 
at Carlisle, was published by Archibald Louden in 1813. 
Though ninety-nine years old it is said to have a substan- 
tial appearance, and is in an excellent state of preservation. 
It is entitled “ Travels in the Holy Land, Egypt, Turkey 
and Asia.” 

Pressmen in Convention Uphold Strike. 


At the annual convention of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, held at Hale Springs, 
Tennessee, on June 17-22, the action of President George L. 
Berry in calling a sympathetic strike of pressmen in differ- 
ent parts of the country following the Chicago walk-out 
was sustained by a vote of 130 to 80. President Berry was 
instructed by formal motion to institute a suit against 
William R. Hearst for damages alleged to have been in- 
curred by the publication in his papers of the charge that 
union labor was not employed in the building of the Press- 
men’s Home at Hale Springs. Mr. Berry declared that the 
work bears the label of the painters’ and carpenters’ unions. 


State Printer Byrd Exonerated. 


Investigation of the charges made some time ago against 
the Byrd Printing Company, of Atlanta, Georgia, which 
concern does the State printing, has resulted in a complete 
exoneration of State Printer E. P. Byrd, according to the 
Atlanta Constitution. Luther J. Still, president of the 
local typographicak-union, brought the charges. He had 
alleged that the work for the State was so manipulated 
that it was paying the State printer considerably more than 
the law allowed. As a result of this allegation Frank J. 
Cohen, expert printer, was employed by the State Printing 
Commission to examine the charges and make report 
thereon. Mr. Cohen finds that, instead of the State printer 


being indebted to the State for failure to comply with the 
contract, there is due him from the State the sum of $69.98, 
which, according to Mr. Cohen, is the difference between the 
undercharges and the overcharges. 


The report concludes 


with the statement that the trouble arose wholly from a 
faulty law and specifications which are not clear, and that 
the State printer has complied with his contract with the 
State. 


Notre Dame to Open Journalism School. 


With the beginning of the fall term a practical school 
of journalism will be opened at the University of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. A complete program of stud- 
ies has been outlined extending over four years and leading 
to the degree of bachelor of philosophy in journalism. In 
addition to the technical study of journalistic work, stu- 
dents will be required to take courses in political economy, 
sociology, politics, history, English literature, logic and 
ethics. Special attention will be given to world politics. 


Edward T. Freel Joins Superior Typesetting Company. 


Edward T. Freel, another monotype representative, has 
become associated with the Superior Typesetting Company. 
Ten years ago Mr. Freel was a machinist in a machine- 
shop at Clinton, Iowa, his native town. He made a trip to 
Boston and while there became interested in the monotype. 
He applied for admission to the Monotype Company’s school, 
at Philadelphia, and was admitted. Freel was an apt 
pupil, and soon mastered the casting machine. On finishing 
his course he was appointed an instructor in the casting- 
machine school. After a year’s hard work as instructor he 
went South for the Monotype Company, and had been 
directly associated with it up to the present time. When 
the Government decided to install monotypes on the Isthmus 
of Panama, Mr. Freel was chosen to make the installation. 
He liked the surroundings so well that he decided to remain 
there a year. When he returned to the States, he again 
became associated with the Monotype Company, and for the 
past year has been representing the concern in the Cana- 
dian provinces. 

Mr. Freel is a valuable acquisition to the Supericr 
Typesetting Company, which concern is on the way to 
become one of the largest, if not the largest, monotype and 
linotype trade plants in the country. 


Old Printing-house Goes Out of Business. 


The Weed-Parsons Printing Company, Albany, New 
York, established in 1848, and at one time the largest print- 
ing plant in the United States, went out of business on 
August 1, because the chief owner — James H. Manning — 
desires to devote all of his time to the banking business in 
which he is engaged. The house was founded by James B. 
Weed, son of Thurlow Weed, who early associated with him 
John D. Parsons. They began business on July 25, 1843, 
with a plant valued at about $1,000. In 1869 the business 
had grown to such an extent that a site on Van Tromp 
street was purchased, on which was erected the largest 
printing-office in the United States at that time. It was 
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five stories high and complete in every detail. Eighteen 
months after its occupancy it was totally destroyed by fire. 
The firm rebuilt on the lines of the first structure, and it is 
this building that is now being given up for other purposes, 
and the machinery and equipment sold. 


An Employees’ Savings Association. 


Three or four months ago the employees of the St. 
Joseph (Mo.) News-Press formed an association for the 
promotion of savings which is showing signs of healthy 
growth. It is called the “ News-Press Employees’ Savings 
Association,” and the only dues are those which are paid to 
the treasurer of the association and deposited by him in a 


NEWS-PRESS.JR. 
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A POPULAR MOVE. 


News-Press Employes’ Savings Asho- 

ciation Draws Its Membership 

’ From All Departments. 

There was a time—and it hasn’t 
been so very long ago—whcen ,news- 
paper men were adistinguished in 
two ways—they were the best paid 
of artisans and at the same time the 
most impecunious, But the latter 
distinction no longér applies to them. 
Indeed, it is doubtful if any other 
class of skilled workmen is more 
frugal and thrifty.. Of cqurse, there 
are exceptions, but they aren't nu- 
merous. .. 

These lines are intended to dispel 
any idea .that may. exist that the 
News-Press -Employes’ Savings. As- 
sociation was formed for the pur- 
ose of TEACHING its members 
ow to. save money. 

The association had its origin in 
the composing room. Tentative rules 








First page of the organ of the Employees’ Savings Association, 
News-Press, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


savings bank each week. Each member is entitled to as 
many votes as he has shares, and the number of shares he 
holds depends or how much a week he obligates himself to 
save. A “share” is equivalent to 50 cents a week, and any 
member failing to make his payments for two successive 
weeks ceases to be a member automatically and may with- 
draw the amount he has paid in with interest. Once a 
month the association publishes the News-Press Jr., a tiny 
paper of eight pages, 2% by 3 inches. The first page of an 
early issue is shown herewith. 


“Christian Science Monitor” Sets New Mark. 


Some remarkable “ stunts ” have been “ pulled off” by 
American newspapers within recent years. But no more 
daring enterprise has been recorded than that of the 
Christian Science Monitor of Boston, which set up a metro- 
politan newspaper plant in Chicago within a period of 
seventeen days and issued a special daily edition during 
the Republican national convention. The Goss Printing 
Press Company, which concern installed the press, and 
Thomas Knapp, of the Typesetting Machinery Company, 
Chicago, who had charge of the extraordinary work of put- 
ting in the plant on such short notice, deserve high praise 
for the efficiency with which the work was handled. 

The office was-set up on Michigan avenue, near. the 
Coliseum — the convention hall —in a rented store space. 
The press —a three-deck, straight-line Goss, capable of 
turning out twenty-four thousand copies an hour — was 
built up in the front room of the store. As the press weighs 
twenty-five tons, it was necessary to place brick piers to 
serve as a foundation, which was done without cutting the 
heavy floor joists. At one end of the back room an iron 
flooring was laid, on which was established a melting-pot, 
a casting-box, matrix-roller, double-headed steam tables and 
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other devices with which a newspaper is printed. While 
this machinery was being put in place a thirty-horse-power 
motor was installed, four linotypes set up, and racks of 
type for advertising display arranged on one side. The two 
empty rooms were so quickly transposed into a daily news- 
paper printing plant, with business office and editorial- 
rooms, that even Chicagoans— who are noted for their 
hustling ability — were taken off their feet with surprise 
and admiration. 

It is not to be doubted that the enterprise and progress- 
iveness of the Christian Science Monitor are as worthy of 
respect as the high standard it has set in the cleanliness and 
wholesomeness of its reading matter, which also featured 
its special editions for the convention. 


Linograph Typesetting Machine Demonstrated. 

The new linograph typesetting machine recently was 
demonstrated before the stockholders at Davenport, Iowa. 
It was then ordered taken apart and used as a model in the 
manufacture of additional machines. 


Smaller Dollar Bills Coming. 

Uncle Sam is to reduce the size of the dollar bill. The 
reduction will be from 8% by 3 to 6 by 2% inches. It is 
computed that the change will save the Government in 
paper alone $87,000 a year. Figuring the decrease in cost 
of engraving, ink, examining, counting, drying, numbering, 
etc., more than $600,000, it is asserted, will be saved yearly. 


Printers’ League Condemns Zone Parcels Post. 


The New York Printers’ League, at a special meeting on 
June 28, adopted the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the zone parcels-post proposition, introduced by Sena- 
tor Bourne and indorsed by the Republican convention at Chicago, is a 
menace to our business and to public welfare. We denounce this 
measure and demand that it be overwhelmingly defeated. We also 
demand a parcels post as favorable as that of any country within the 
universal postal union. Our industry is the second largest in the State 
of New York and the sixth industry in the United States, and such 
an action would be ruinous to our business. 

Resolved, That a circular letter be sent to all members of the 
League and to the unions here represented, requesting all to write to 
their senator or congressman a strong letter of protest against the 
passage of Bourne Senate Bill No. 6,058. 


Chapel Pays Honor to the Late P. R. Hilton. 

At a special meeting, held June 25, the Henry O. Shep- 
ard composing-room chapel instructed its chairman — 
Horace L. Green — to appoint a committee to draft suitable 
resolutions on the death of the late P. R. Hilton, president 
of The Henry O. Shepard Company and of The Inland 
Printer Company. The committee — consisting of William 
H. Shaffer, Alfred Pye and S. K. Parker — submitted the 
following, handsomely printed in booklet form, and mounted 
with a half-tone engraving of the deceased: 

WHEREAS, Mr. P. R. Hilton, a member and officer of The Henry O. 
Shepard Company for the third of a century, always manifested a 
kindly interest in the welfare of the members of the composing-room 
chapel, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the chapel hereby places upon record its appreciation 
of his high character, kindly nature and impartial friendship. Also, 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the minutes of the 
chapel, and copies sent to the members of his family, and publication 
requested in THE INLAND PRINTER, The Inland Stationer, and The Typo- 
graphical Journal. 

Van B. Rogers Goes with W. N. U. 

Van B. Rogers, who for the past two years has been 
connected with the R. W. Hays job office, at Hillsdale, 
Michigan, has been made manager of the supply department 
of the Fort Wayne (Ind.) branch of the Western News- 
paper Union. If Mr. Rogers’ management proves as high 
class as his work in the job-printing field, the Western 
Newspaper Union will have cause for gratulation. 
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THE EFFORTS TO INCREASE POSTAL RATES TO 
PRINTER AND PUBLISHER. 


This year, as for some years past, publishers and others 
interested in second-class publications have been disturbed 
as the closing days of Congress approached. There was 
much protesting against the anachronism of sending some 
second-class magazines by freight, and the protestors con- 
vinced the congressional committees that in the application 
of the policy discrimination was shown. Members of the 
committees desired to obviate this, and it was proposed to 
establish an optional rate of 1 cent a pound for freight- 
carried, second-class matter, and 2 cents a pound when it 
was shipped in mail cars, the publisher to have the option 
of selecting the method of transmission. In theory this 
appears fair, but in practice it would mean a 2-cent rate, 
for readers and advertisers, not to speak of competition, 
would compel almost every publisher to use the mail car. 

The Trade Press Association, employing printers and 
related labor organizations of Chicago led in protesting 
against the proposed change. 

The question was then being considered by the Senate 
Committee on Postoffices and Post Roads. It hesitated to 
revoke the freight order of the department, as that would 
mean increased expense. Finally, however, that was what 
the committee did, which pleased the protestors, who were 
congratulating each other on the happy termination of 
their postal troubles, for this season at any rate. 

But the interested printers had very little opportunity 
to make glad, for almost simultaneously with the message 
from their representative at Washington came a circular 
from the Postal Progress League of New York directing 
attention to the fact that Senate Bill 6850, known as the 
Bourne Parcels Post Bill, contained provisions which would 
play havoc with the printing trade. Here are the cold 
figures: 

The present rate on printed matter used for advertising purposes is 
1 cent for every two ounces or fraction thereof. 

Under the Bourne Bill, the rate proposed is 1 cent an ounce up to 
four ounces. This would mean an increase as follows: 

l-ounce package, 1 cent (no increase). 

2-ounce package, 2 cents (increase of 1 cent). 

3-ounce package, 3 cents (increase of 1 cent). 


4-ounce package, 4 cents (increase of 2 cents). 
5-ounce package, 5 to 12 cents (increase of from 2 to 9 cents). 


In addition to increasing the rate, Senator Bourne’s 
measure provides for the introduction of his own system 
governing mail delivery. The following is an example of 
how it would work: 

At present a booklet and an envelope weighing six 
ounces can be mailed to any part of the United States for 
3 cents; under his own system the rate would be — 


5 cents for local, city and rural delivery. 
6 cents within a 50-mile zone. 
7 cents within a 200-mile zone. 
8 cents within a 500-mile zone. 
11 cents within a 1,000-mile zone. 
12 cents above 1,000 miles. 


According to the Postal Progress League, the Bourne 
Bill discriminates to a remarkable degree against parcels 
which weigh less than one pound, and as the greater por- 
tion of printed matter is under that weight, it would make 
the issuing of booklets less profitable than at present. 

It is also stated that large buyers of printing would go 
to Canada or Great Britain in order to get advantage of 
the lower postage rates prevailing in those countries; 
indeed, it was stated that one firm was already getting esti- 
mates in Canada. 
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So far as we have heard, printers in New York, Chicago 
and other centers are active and loud in protesting against 
the Bourne Bill, and the latest information as we go to 
press, from a member of the House Committee on Post- 
offices and Post Roads, is that there is no need to worry, 
for the honorable gentleman is confident the bill will not be 
passed at this session of Congress. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER IN NEW 
QUARTERS AT ST. LOUIS. 


The St. Louis branch of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 
on July 1 moved into larger and more commodious quar- 
ters, occupying the five-story building at the corner of 
Third and Locust streets (401-403 North Third street). 
This building was formerly occupied by the Con P. Curran 
Printing Company, and is being thoroughly overhauled 
and remodeled for the use of Barnhart. 

The location of the building is well adapted for type- 
foundry and printers’-supply purposes, as it is in close 
proximity to several of the leading printing concerns of 
St. Louis, the Woodward & Tiernan Printing Company, 
Buxton & Skinner Printing Company, Samuel F. Myerson 
Printing Company, Skinner & Kennedy Printing & Sta- 
tionery Ccmpany, Hellmich Brothers, A. R. Fleming, 
Mangan Press, Kutterer-Jensen and others being within a 
short distance. The upper floors of the building will be 
leased to printers. 

The decision of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler to remain 
on Third street will influence paper, ink and other supply 
houses to locate in the eastern part of St. Louis, known as 
the “ Levee ” district, making this district the printing and 
printers’-supply center of the Missouri metropolis. 





HENRY ROEDER. 


Henry Roeder, a very prominent and popular type and 
printers’ machinery salesman, died at St. Louis, Missouri, 


July 13, 1912, in his fifty-first year. Mr. Roeder began his 
business career about 1880, first as assistant then as head 
salesman, for the old Central Type Foundry, continuing in 
its employ until 1894, when he became associated with the 
Inland Type Foundry, and remained with it as chief sales- 
man until its end. Nearly every type-buying printer in 
St. Louis knew Mr. Roeder personally and liked to deal 
with him, many preferring to have their orders handled by 
him because of the uniform courtesy, intelligence and help- 
fulness he accorded every customer and the great care he 
gave every commission. In the local trade it was almost an 
axiom that what he did not know about the type and print- 
ing machinery business really wasn’t worth knowing. Yet 
he was one of the most unassuming of men, and never 
sought acclamation, seeming to find full satisfaction in 
doing his work well and pleasing others. He, therefore, had 
locally a host of friends. Thousands of printers through- 
out the country perhaps knew nothing more of him than the 
initials “ H. R.” which appeared at the end of courteous 
communications which they received in reply to their letters 
to the foundry with which he was associated. In later 
years Mr. Roeder’s health was not of the best, and he was 
much troubled by deafness. Some six weeks before his 
death he retired from business pursuits, taking the rest to 
which over thirty years of constant and painstaking work 
entitled him. His funeral took place July 19, from his late 
residence, 2743 Ann avenue, St. Louis. He leaves a wife and 
a grown daughter; also a number of brothers and sisters. 
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NEW FACTORY OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
TYPESETTING MACHINE COMPANY. 

The International Typesetting Machine Company, 
which was organized by Herman Ridder and some of his 
friends in the publishing business, has just completed the 
construction of its new factory, located at the foot of Mon- 
tague street, Brooklyn, New York. 

The factory is built of reinforced concrete, is fireproof 
throughout, and was specially designed for the manufac- 
ture of typesetting machines. It consists of two wings, 227 
and 167 feet long, containing over eighty thousand square 
feet of floor-space. Ample provision has been made for 


increased manufacturing facilities, the company having an 
option on the property immediately north of the present 
building. 

The matrix and spaceband departments will be located 
on the top floor, where ample light is provided for the care- 


ts of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 


aA 





hinery and p ts recently 
ts published hereunder rests with the advertiser solely. 





The building was erected in record time, despite unfor- 
tunate weather conditions, and the company will no doubt 
be able to keep its promise to furnish supplies to the trade 
in November, and machines in January next. 





OPPORTUNITY TO PURCHASE LINOTYPES AT 
LOW FIGURE. 

On account of the recent purchase of the Boston Trav- 
eler by the Boston Herald, the battery of nine No. 1 two- 
letter linotypes used by the first-mentioned paper have been 
thrown on the market. 

Rich & McLean, the printing-press and machinery deal- 
ers, 51 Cliff street, New York, bought the entire battery, 
and are quoting a special price on the machines before their 
removal to New York. Those interested should write at 
once. 














NEW FACTORY BUILDING OF THE INTERNATIONAL TYPESETTING MACHINE COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


ful and accurate manufacturing required to produce these 
parts. 

On the second floor, the light manufacturing depart- 
ment will make keyboards, magazines, first and second ele- 
vator parts, assemblers and molds. 

The assembling department and the heavy-machine 
department will be located on the ground floor. 

About August 15 the company, which is at present 
employing over three hundred people, will move the three 
plants it is now operating into the new building, and 
increase its force to about seven hundred hands. 


WET-COLOR PRINTING ON A NEW ERA PRESS. 


One of the most difficult pieces of printing is to produce 
a plate in colors by simultaneous printing. This is now 
done practically by the New Era Press at one operation 
with the aid of special inks. 

Creditable process platework can now be produced 
almost as cheap as half-tone plates in one color on the New 
Era Press. 

Skeptical printers and also printers desiring further 
light on this subject should write the Regina Company, 47 
West Thirty-fourth street, New York. 
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THE MIEHLE “GET-TOGETHER” AT CHICAGO. 


On Thursday and Friday, June 27 and 28, a number of 
salesmen and sales-office managers of the Miehle Printing 
Press & Manufacturing Company from all parts of the 
United States were gathered at the Chicago factory. The 
object of the meeting was to discuss business conditions in 
general in the various territories, to consider sales methods 
and to get the various men handling the Miehle product in 
closer touch with each other. 

Each of the representatives reported conditions and out- 
look excellent and most of them dwelt with satisfaction on 
the increased demand for Miehle presses in their territory. 
The engineering, production, law, and advertising depart- 
ments participated in the discussions. A dinner at the 
Union League Club, extended to attending officials and 
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is to be delivered, whether flat, folded, interleaved or 
rewound — descriptive data will be gladly submitted, to- 
gether with prices. 





TICKET-PRINTING PRESSES. 


The Meisel Printing Press Manufacturing Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts, recently delivered to one of its 
customers a very ingenious automatic printing-press for 
producing coupon mileage tickets in one operation. This 
press prints three colors, numbers and perforates each 
small coupon and delivers the tickets zigzag folded, ready 
for binding, at the rate of 2,500 tickets an hour. 

In addition to the various styles and sizes of automatic 
ticket-printing presses manufactured by this firm for pro- 
ducing trading-stamps, transfer-tickets, roll-strip tickets, 
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MIEHLE PRINTING-PRESS REPRESENTATIVES WHO RECENTLY GATHERED IN CONFERENCE AT CHICAGO. 


salesmen by the president of the company, formed one of 
the social features of the gathering. The accompanying 
picture shows the group in front of the factory-office 
entrance. 





AUTOMATIC SALESBOOK PRINTING-PRESSES. 


In addition to the well-known Salesbook Presses manu- 
factured by the Meisel Printing Press Company, 944 to 948 
Dorchester avenue, Boston, Massachusetts, for producing 
folded and two and three color paper interleaved books, the 
Meisel Press Company has now perfected a full line of 
presses for producing endless or continuous folded sales- 
books. The company has just recently equipped a large 
plant in Berlin, Germany, and now has under construction 
additional presses.for this plant, as well as for several 
plants in England. 

The Meisel Company has also designed and built a large 
number of ticket-presses for producing roll-strip tickets, 
transfer-tickets, mileage-books, trading-stamps and other 
specialties; also color-presses for printing labels, fruit and 
confectionery wrappers and similar specialties. These 
presses are all built to order to meet the requirements of 
the customer. As these are special automatic presses, they 
are not catalogued, but on advising sizes — if possible send- 
ing samples showing the principal classes of work to be 
done, number of colors to be printed, and how the product 


the company also manufactures a full line of automatic 
salesbook presses for producing folded, or two, three or 
four color paper interleaved products, and also the continu- 
ous or zigzag folded books. Also label and wrapper presses 
for producing fruit, confectionery and other wrappers, 
napkins, etc., as well as roll and sheet products. 

Quctations and descriptive data will be furnished on 
receipt of samples; or by advising maximum or minimum 
size, number of colors and how the product is to be deliv- 
ered, whether in sheets, flat or folded, or slit and rewound 
in rolls. 





THE KIDDER PRESS COMPANY. 


The Kidder Press Company has recently established a 
new agency in Norway and Sweden with the firm of Aktie- 
bolaget Axel Christiernsson, Stockholm. The main office 
and works, at Dover, New Hampshire, are comprehensively 
represented: In New York, the Gibbs-Brower Company, 
261 Broadway; in Canada, J. L. Morrison Company, 
Toronto; in Great Britain, John Haddon & Co., London; 
in South America, J. Wassermann & Co., Buenos Aires. 
The company has developed, very successfully, many special 
features in automatic-roll feed, rotary, flat-bed, and spe- 
cially constructed presses; also slitting and rewinding 
machinery for all classes of work. 
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WESTERN OFFICE, LANSTON MONOTYPE 
MACHINE COMPANY. 

The Monotype Company is to be congratulated upon its 
commodious, well-located and unusually efficient headquar- 
ters in the new Rand-McNally building, Chicago. The 
company has taken the entire store at 106 West Harrison 
street, which has been fitted up to handle the concern’s 
growing business in the West, with the greatest con- 
venience and to the best satisfaction of its customers. 


“ Joe” Hays. 


So far as location is concerned, a better situation could 
not possibly have been obtained, as it is right in the heart 
of the printing district and easy of access, not only from all 
portions of the business section, but within easy walking 
distance of all of the railroad depots and transportation 








Office of Manager Hays, Lanston Monotype Machine Company, 
Chicago. 


A word or two regarding the layout of the company’s 
offices would not be inappropriate at this time. What is 
probably the most striking window-sign in this section of 
Chicago is the word “ Monotype,” which officials of the 
company tell us was composed on the machine, and is 1830- 
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point No. 37. We have some doubts about the possibility of 
composing letters of this size on the Monotype, as the 
capital M is larger than the top of the casting machines, 
but it would not do for us to question their veracity on this 
point. 

Immediately behind the plate-glass window is installed 
a Model Monotype Equipment, all connected up, in order 
that it can be operated for demonstration purposes and thus 
enable the company to show to its many out-of-town vis- 
itors just what the Monotype can do on all classes and kinds 
of work. In this exhibit plant are to be seen both the D 
and DD keyboards, a complete casting machine equipped 
with the display attachment, and also the eighteen-point 
attachment which has created so much favorable comment 
recently, and supplied with a large assortment of molds, 
matrices, etc. There also is a fully equipped typecaster 
(convertible) standing alongside of the composing-casting 
machine for demonstrating the usefulness of this valuable 
facility for any printer. The exhibit-room is also furnished 
with the necessary cabinets, etc., and, as stated above, is 
laid out so that the prospective purchaser can see how he 
can install Monotypes in his own plant to the best advan- 
tage from the standpoint of efficiency and convenience. 

This exhibit-room is enclosed with glass to the ceiling. 

Immediately back of the exhibit-room, running com- 
pletely across the store except for the aisle, is the business 
office, where the office manager and his clerks and a tele- 
phone exchange are located. 





Stockroom of the Lanston Monotype Machine Company, Chicago. 


Running from the business office to the rear of the store 
on the left, enclosed with grill work, is the stockroom, 
where is carried a complete supply of all casting-machine 
and keyboard repair parts, as well as sorts matrices, and 
the increased facilities which have been provided for here 
have already enabled the Monotype Company to give very 
much better service to their customers in the middle West 
than was ever before possible. In order to get some idea of 
the size and layout of the stockroom, we refer you to the 
illustration herewith. 

On the right of the store, back of the business office, are 
three enclosed offices; the first one is the western mana- 
ger’s office (see illustration); the middle office is desig- 
nated as the library and is fitted up entirely for the purpose 
of making visitors comfortable, and its walls are covered 
with samples of Monotype production; the rear office is 
the assistant western manager’s office, fitted up similar to 
the front office. 

In the advertising pages of this publication will be found 
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an announcement of the opening of the western offices of 
the Monotype Company, and an invitation to the visiting 
printers attending the United Typothete of America con- 
vention in September to make the Monotype Company’s 
western office their headquarters during the convention. 
Facilities have been provided for taking care of corre- 
spondence and for the business comfort of the many cus- 
tomers and friends of the company who will visit Chicago 
at this time. 

In referring to these new headquarters, it would not be 
amiss to call attention to the personality of the man who 
has been largely responsible, in the short time he has been 
in this section, for popularizing the Monotype. Joseph 
Hays, the western manager of the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company, is the man, and he is probably better 
known to the printers of the country than any other indi- 
vidual connected with the supply trade. His long connec- 
tion with printing-organization work in the East, prior to 
his going with the company, has fitted him unusually weil 
to look after the interests of the wonderful machine which 
he represents in this section, and while it is needless to 
introduce him to nine-tenths of our readers, yet we wish to 
say that “ Joe” Hays, as he is familiarly known from coast 
* to coast, is always glad to extend a hearty and cordial wel- 
come to any one who can take the time to call and see what 
he has to show and tell about the Monotype machine and its 
great success. 


THE BOSTON WIRE-STITCHING MACHINES. 


The American Type Founders Company has recently 
issued a handsome catalogue devoted to the interests of the 
Boston Wire-stitching Machines. From the attractively 
embossed cover to the last page the catalogue is an excel- 
lent example of high-class printing as well as a thorough 
demonstration by text and illustration of the qualities of 
the machines in question. The half-tones are well printed, 
and show clearly both the possibilities and the various 
attachments of the Boston stitchers. 


THE HUBER-HODGMAN COMPANY 
BRANCHING OUT. 


The Hodgman press, which has been handled by Van 
Allens & Boughton, will be sold hereafter by the builders, 
the Huber-Hodgman Printing Press Company, with C. 
Frank Boughton as managing director of the company. 

The firm of Van Allens & Boughton, which has been so 
widely and favorably known and which has enjoyed a most 
successful career, will be dissolved, the members of the 
dissolving firm, however, still retaining their individual 
interests in the Huber-Hodgman Printing Press Company. 

With the advent of the new Hodgman press it was 
deemed advisable to put forth an aggressive selling cam- 
paign, and in furtherance of this plan offices have been 
engaged in the Metropolitan building, which will be pre- 
sided over by C,_ Frank Boughton, than whom there is 
probably no better known printing-press builder in the 
United States. 

An announcement in these columns of this important 
change would not be complete without some comment on the 
history of the business career of Van Allens & Boughton, 
as well as of the development of the new Hodgman press 
and what this new machine means to the printing trade at 
large. 

Van Allens & Boughton have been a factor in the print- 
ing-press business for the past twenty-six years, and all 
who know or have had dealings with them can vouch for 
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their high standard of integrity and just treatment. The 
Hodgman press has been well tried out by the best printers 
in this country, who give it an indorsement for its superior 
bed movement and its pronounced labor-saving devices at 
every point. 

To the trade at large and to the friends and acquaint- 
ances of C. Frank Boughton, it is only necessary to state 
that the central location he has chosen (in the Metropolitan 
Tower, corner Twenty-third street and Madison avenue, 
New York), was selected for their convenience, and it is 
probably needless to say that they will avail themselves of 
an early opportunity to visit him in his new quarters. 





THE PERFECTION PROOF PRESS. 


A new-style proof press having a number of essentially 
good features has been placed on the market by H. B. Rouse 
& Co., Chicago. This is intended for small work, but as it 
is rigidly constructed it will prove a half-tone plate the full 
size of the platen. 


THE PERFECTION PROOF PRESS. 


The “ Perfection ” has a rigid support for the bed, which 
will obviate the dishing of this part of the machine. It is 
constructed on simple lines and has enormous impressional 
strength. 

Every printer and engraver should have one or more of 
these, so as to relieve the larger presses in proving small 
forms and engravings. The platen is 8 by 12 inches, and 
the net weight is 160 pounds. Price, $45. 





R. R. B. PADDING GLUE. 


The growing popularity of R. R. B. Padding Glue was 
thoroughly demonstrated during the past six months, the 
sales of this glue for the first half of 1912 having broken all 
records, according to the statement of the manufacturer, 
Robert R. Burrage, 83 Gold street, New York. 

A recent shipment to Australia indicates that the high 
reputation of R. R. B. Glue is more than a local one. 
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THE MODERN DEMAND IS FOR LIGHT-WEIGHT 
PAPER. 

Printers and publishers who have counted the cost of 
heavy paper for distribution through the mails and other- 
wise have begun to turn their attention to brands that 
insure both elegance in printing and minimum cost in dis- 
tribution. 

The “ King James,” “ Oxford XX,” “ Westminster ” and 
“ Encyclopedia ” brands of Bible papers meet this modern 
need with most satisfying results. For publications, de 
luxe and pocket editions, catalogues and advertising matter 
of all kinds, these brands are unexcelled as an aid in bring- 
ing out the very best in the art of printing, while at the 
same time saving thousands of dollars to the customer 
because of inexpensive distribution. 

The Chicago representative— M. E. Immerwahr, im- 
porter and manufacturer’s agent, 226 South La Salle street, 
room 800 — will be pleased to send samples upon request. 





THE WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE. 


Shown herewith is an illustration of the Wetter Num- 
bering Machine Company’s exhibit at the National Press 
Association convention, held at the Sherman House, Chi- 
cago, June 23-27. It was one of the most unique and inter- 
esting displays of the entire exhibition and many visitors 
took advantage of the occasion to become more closely 
acquainted with a device that is now accepted by printers 
everywhere as the most reliable and accurate numbering 
machine on the market. 

The Wetter machines are designed for “ locking up” in 
the form, in connection with type or by themselves, to num- 
ber cards, coupons, cash-sale slips, pawn-tickets, or any 
work required to be numbered, and, in a great many cases, 
the conditions are such that both the printing and number- 
ing can be accomplished at one impression. 

















WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE 
EXHIBIT. 


Printers who are contemplating the purchase of a num- 
bering machine should examine the drop-cipher feature of 
the Wetter, which is the most important construction of a 
numbering machine. Perfect numbering can not be done if 
the ciphers fail to print plain. When you consider that it 
is necessary to crush the fiber of the paper in order to 
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secure a good impression, you will appreciate the value of 
a machine with a good drop-cipher. Look into this feature 
when you purchase. 

For full particulars, write the Wetter Numbering 
Machine Company, 331-341 Classon avenue, Brooklyn, New 
York. 





ROUSE TELESCOPIC LINE MEASURE. 
The Rouse Telescopic Line Measure is the very latest in 
printers’ measures. It is made of brass, has a double hook, 
and is strictly a pocket tool. It is graduated to seventy-two 
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ROUSE TELESCOPIC LINE MEASURES. 


picas in nonpareil on one side and to 168 agate lines (four- 
teen to the inch) on the opposite side. The scale is also a 
practical inch, by halves and fourteenths. Mailed to any 
address for 75 cents. Made by H. B. Rouse & Co., 2214- 
2216 Ward street, Chicago, Illinois. 





A SHEET-CARRIER FOR PRINTING-PRESSES. 

A patent was recently granted to Alexander L. Peno, of 
Chicago, Illinois, for a sheet carrier. This device is in the 
form of a clip made of sheet steel, shaped to attach to fly- 
sticks for the purpose of improving the delivery of sheets. 
The device may be attached to any fly-stick and will pre- 
vent the sagging of thin sheets between the sticks, and by 
bending an extension of the device it may be adapted as a 
sheet-stop. 

It can also be used on a sheet-delivery by reversing its 
position; it will prevent the sheets lagging as the delivery 
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advances, will prevent the sheet from shifting sidewise, 
and will insure correct delivery of sheets into feed-boards. 
The device can be attached to platen-press grippers in such 
a way as to prevent sheets having a short gripper bite stick- 
ing to the form. Owing to its great versatility as a labor- 
saving device it should be in demand. 





A NOTABLE EXHIBIT OF PAPER AND 
ADVERTISING. 


During the recent convention of the National Press 
Association, held at Chicago, the J. W. Butler Paper Com- 
pany maintained an extensive and exceedingly interesting 
display of paper and advertising. An exceptional showing 
of appropriately printed specimens of paper was made. 

Specimens of wood and rag pulp, in various stages of 
manufacture, from the raw material to the finished product, 
were contained in glass jars so that they could be closely 
examined by printers and publishers, most of whom were 
greatly interested in learning how paper is made, and what 
the price and quality of different papers depended upon. 





























at the National Press 


+ 





J. W. Butler Paper Company Exhibit 
a axe 


The main room was handsomely decorated with origi- 
nal drawings and paintings of the firm’s magazine adver- 
tisements. At ont end of the room was a seventy-inch roll 
of print paper, around which were ingeniously arranged a 
great number of the daily and weekly newspapers for which 
the Butler Paper Company supplies the stock. 





LINOTYPE WATCH FOB. 

A handsome watch fob of heavy ribbed silk with a large 
gold-colored medallion of a linotype machine has been 
issued by the advertising department of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company. 
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MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY AND ITS NEW YORK OFFICE. 


The change in name of the Modern Machine Company, 
of Belleville, Illinois, to the Modern Die & Plate Press 
Manufacturing Company, expresses more fully the nature 
of its business, which is devoted to the manufacture of auto- 
matic die presses, hand-stamping and copperplate presses. 

Those engaged in printing from steel and copper plates, 
and who still adhere to the old methods, should get in touch 
with this company and its automatic die-press proposition. 
This machine will enable the progressive engravers to out- 
strip their more conservative competitors who insist on 
retaining old methods of printing. Conservatism is desira- 
ble in business, but it must not be made a fetich. It should 
not prevent an engraving concern installing improved 
machinery or otherwise handicap any one in the pursuit of 
trade. An old axiom in regard to machinery is: Do not be 
the first to buy, and do not be the last to buy. 

In regard to the automatic die press made by the Modern 
Die & Plate Press Manufacturing Company, there can be 
no error made by installing one, as this machine has proven 
its worth in every plant where it has been placed. Be a 
progressive and get in line on this automatic die press. 

Recently the growth of business has compelled the com- 
pany to open a New York office and show-rooms, which are 
situated in the Morton building, 116 Nassau street. The 
factory and main office are at Belleville, Illinois. Inquiries 
regarding machines will receive prompt attention from 
either address. 





LOUISVILLE PAPER COMPANY IN NEW 
QUARTERS. 

Under the title “ The Beginning of a Greater Career ” 
the Louisville Paper Company has issued an attractive 
booklet descriptive of its new quarters, made necessary by 
the fire which destroyed its building and complete stock of 
goods on April 26. With commendable energy the company 
immediately took steps to secure a new location and new 
stock, and the booklet in question has been issued as an 
announcement. It is well illustrated with various views of 
the new plant. 





ROSER’S PIGSKIN LEATHER. 


In this day Americans are crying out for more durable 
products. They are surfeited with things that are not 
dependable and become worthless in a day, in a month, or 
in a year. | 

Books, beyond all other property, should be preserved 
with a fitting and durable raiment. 

The best material for covering your books is Roser’s 
Pigskin Leather. It not only has a distinctive and attract- 
ive appearance, but its durability is unequaled, and its color 
does not fade— it is tanned with oak bark and finished 
without acids. 

Write for quotations and sample swatches of different 
colors and finish, to Herman Roser & Son, Glastonbury, 
Connecticut, who have been in business since 1854. 





DAVID EVANS BECOMES SUPERINTENDENT OF 
DUN PLANT. 

David Evans, a popular New Yorker and widely known 
as an expert practical printer, recently accepted the posi- 
tion of superintendent of the extensive printing department 
of R. S. Dun & Co., New York city. The Dun concern is to 
be congratulated on securing Mr. Evans’ services. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: 40 cents for each ten words or less; 
minimum charge, 80 cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents for 
each ten words or less; minimum charge, 50 cents. Address to be 
counted. Price invariably the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the 15th of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. We can not send copies free to classified advertisers. 














BOOKS. 


SIMPLEX TYPE COMPUTER, by J. L. Kelman. Tells instantly the 

number of picas or ems there are in any width, and the number of 
lines per inch in length of any type, from 5% to 12 point. Gives accu- 
rately and quickly the number of ems contained in any size of composi- 
tion, either by picas or square inches, in all the different sizes of body- 
type, and the nearest approximate weight of metal per 1,000 ems, if 
set by linotype or monotype machine. Price, $1.50. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explana- 
tion of the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the 
printer and his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitaliza- 
tion, style, marking proof, make-up of book, sizes of books, sizes of the 
untrimmed leaf, number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposi- 
tion and much other valuable information not always at hand when 
wanted; 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One year, $3.00; six months, $1.50, payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 30 Cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 


When Subscriptions expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions. — To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars; to 
all other countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, three 
dollars and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings, per annum in 
advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland Printer 
Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 

Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be 
made through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 


JoHN Havpon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 
=. es & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 
ngland. 
RalTHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 
PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 
“ Dewees & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
ngland. 
ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia. 
ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 
F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 
G. HEDELER, Niirnbergerstrasse 18, Leipsic, Germany. 
H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. ° 
— DIcKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town and Johannesburg, South 
Africa. 
JEAN VAN OVERSTRAETEN, 3 rue Villa Hermosa, Brussels, Belgium. 





“COST OF PRINTING,” by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of 

accounting which has been in successful operation for many years, 
is suitable for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard 
against errors, omissions or losses; its use makes it absolutely certain 
that no work can pass through the office without being charged, and 
its actual cost in all details shown. 74 pages, 6% by 10 inches, cloth, 
$1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


TO LOVERS OF ART PRINTING —A limited edition of 200 num- 

bered copies of Gray’s “‘ Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,” 
designed, hand-lettered and illuminated in water-colors by F. J. Trezise. 
Printed from plates on imported hand-made paper and durably and 
artistically bound. Price, boxed, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEM FOR PRINTERS — A book for the printer 

with a cost system, or intending to install one; investment and 
expense accounts arranged accordingly. Labor-saving short cuts shown. 
$2.50 postpaid. WALTER JOBSON, 643 Hill st., Louisville, Ky. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES ON BOOKBINDING—A practical scale 
compiled from cost-system production; will save its cost many times 
over in a short time. Price, $2. F. M. COWEN, Houston, Tex. 


PRICES FOR PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes. Complete cost system and 
selling prices. Adapted to any locality. Pocket size. $1 by mail. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 

















FOR SALE — 9 volumes INLAND PRINTER, 6 months to volume, covering 
period October, 1896, to March, 1901; round Russia back and cor- 

ners, cloth sides; also unbound copies from March, 1901, to present 

time; make offer. FRANK A. CUNNINGHAM, Williamsport, Pa. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





ESTABLISHED PRINTING BUSINESS in the Southwest for sale on 

account of owner wishing to retire; will be sold outright, or half 
interest to right man; business has always paid well, and opportunity 
for increasing trade is unsurpassed; equipment consists of 3 job 
presses, 1 cylinder press, up-to-date assortment of type and material, 
cutter, stapler, etc.; an excellent opportunity for one seeking change 
of climate for the benefit of his health, as this is the best climate in 
the world; about $2,000 required, balance can be arranged on terms to 
suit. H 930. 


FOR SALE — Orly combined office-supply and printing business in 

commercial center of west Texas; most healthful climate in U. S.; 
altitude, 2,000 feet; territory as large as average State; rapid develop- 
ment; business three and one-half years old; Model 5 Linotype; 
Optimus and C. & P. presses; exclusive agency many leading supplies, 
including standard typewriter; brilliant future; gross business, $10,000 
past year; invoices $13,500; price, $13,000 all cash, or $6,500 cash and 
$7,000 on time. H 906. 








WANTED — Practical printer with business experience, and a good 
mixer, competent to make estimates, and with $10,000 capital, to 
purchase interest and take official position in an old, established and 
profitable printing, lithographing and binding business. Apply 
CHRISTIE LITHOGRAPH & PRINTING CO., Duluth, Minn. 





FOR SALE—Rare bargain for a quick buyer; well-equipped job- 

printing plant and business in a good, hustling Michigan city of 
25,000; good opportunity for a practical printer or pressman with a 
little money. G 925. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues 


QUICK ON 


60 Duane Street 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect tegister. Applies instantly to 


any make of popular job press. No fitting. Great in efficiency. 


Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 
$4.80. 
E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mf 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 
$1.25 set of 3 with extra tongues 


Only 


VISE GRI 


r. 
NEW YORK 


Free booklets. 
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FOR SALE —A fully equipped newspaper plant in live town of 5,000 

population; this is a money-maker, and owner will sell half or 
whole interest; about $5,000 required; call or write for particulars. 
JOSLYN & McAULIFF, 207 Seitz bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 





WILL SELL my job-printing office, having an established trade in a 

city of 200,000, and invoicing at $3,800, at a bargain for cash if 
taken at once; am interested in other business which needs my entire 
attention. H 894. 





FOR SALE — Saratoga Sun, Carbon County, Wyo., Babcock Reliance 

cylinder press, 2 jobbers, gas engine; 400 lbs. type; 26th year; 
1,000 population; fine medical hot springs, trout fishing; going out of 
business. G 909. 





WE WILL FURNISH any typecasting machine company with draw- 
a (also metal plates) for faces of type; by contract or salary. 





F OR SALE — BARGAIN in printing business in largest city in Texas. 
G 444. 


Publishing. 





MONTHLY MAGAZINE, devoted to a popular sport, wil! sell at low 
price. HARRIS-DIBBLE CO., Masonic bldg., New York city. 








ENGRAVING METHODS. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE GOOD CUTS, on ordinary sheet zinc, at tri- 
fling cost, with my simple transferring and etching process; skill 

and drawing ability not required. Price of process, $1; circular and 

specimens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, BOX I, Windfall, Ind. 








FOR SALE. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Before buying elsewhere a second- 

hand or rebuilt Smyth machine, send us the serial number on name- 
plate and we will give you its history and age; we are now, and have 
been for over twenty-four years, the sole selling agents in North 
America for the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
the only manufacturers of Smyth book-sewing machines, casemaking, 
casing-in, cloth-eutting, gluing and book-trimming machines. There is 
no connection whatever between The Smyth Manufacturing Company, 
of Hartford, and any other concern in this country trading under a 
somewhat similar name. Prospective customers are cautioned accord- 
ingly. All rebuilt Smyth machines offered by us have all worn parts 
replaced by interchangeable and correct parts furnished us by the 
manufacturers, and correspondence with those interested is invited. 
E. C. FULLER COMPANY, 28 Reade st., New York city, and Fisher 
bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE — Whitleck two-revolution press, 27 by 31, two-rolier; also 

29 by 42, four-roller; both of these machines have new bed crank 
movement, printed-side-up delivery; also Campbell pony, two-revolu- 
tion, 23 by 28 and 23 by 30, front fly delivery, cylinder trip. All of 
these presses have table and screw distribution, and are guaranteed 
thoroughly rebuilt and to print as good work as new presses Send 
for illustrated list. RICHARD PRESTON, 167 E. Oliver st., Boston, 
Mass. 





LINOTYPE MATRICES FOR SALE CHEAP — One font 8-pt. No. 1, 

with italic and small caps., and two fonts 8-pt. Old Style No. 1, 
with italic and small caps.; proof of these fonts will be mailed to those 
interested. SMITH-GRIEVES TYPESETTING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 





FOR SALE — Our complete linotype plant, consisting of two Model 
No. 4 quick-change double-magazine linotypes, with extra maga- 

zines, liners, blades, ete., and large assortment two-letter matrices. 

KEYSTONE PUB. CO, 809-12 N. 19th st., Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR SALE — A number of comatinnd No. 3 Smyth sewing-machines, 

$525 each; these machines have been thoroughly overhauled and are 
in splendid working order. Address 'T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO., 56 
Duane st., New York city. 





LINO-TYPEWRITER — The typewriter with the linotype keyboard; 
sold on easy terms; write for special introductory price. BUCK- 
NER LINO-TYPEWRITER CO., Berkeley, Cal. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 634 Federal st., Chicago. 





FOR SALE — Three ‘No. 2 Linotype machines, equipped with Ger- 
man and English matrices. GERMAN DAILY GAZETTE PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR SALE — One Model No. 4 Linotype, No. 11237, complete with 
motor, Rogers attachment and mold; also three fonts of matrices. 
JACKSON & BELL, Wilmington, N. C 
FOR SALE—One Model No. 3 Linotype, No. 7374, with one extra 
magazine. THE COMMERCIAL PRINTING CO., West Exchange 
and Water sts., Akron, Ohio. 





FOR SALE — Harris offset press, size 15 by 18, ““S”’ 10, with card and 
envelope feed; big sacrifice; used thirty days. LOUIS HANS- 
MANN, Kenosha, Wis. 
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HELP WANTED. 





Bookbinders. 





AN EXCELLENT OPENING FOR AN A-1l BOOKBINDER AS 

WORKING FOREMAN — Must be thoroughly experienced in man- 
aging help, and have good executive ability; to a man of this caliber 
we can make an attractive offer; state your past experience, your 
references and the salary that you expect; address all communications 
to the Superintendent of Printing Department, MEYER & THAL- 
HEIMER, Baltimore, Ma. 





Compositors. 





HERE’S A SPLENDID OPENING FOR A STRICTLY A-1, MODERN 

JOB COMPOSITOR — We will pay a good salary to an A-l, modern 
job compositor who can prove to us his worth in modern type display ; 
to a sober, reliable man who can make good we have an interesting 
proposition to offer, which will make it worth his while to locate in 
Baltimore, the live, hustling city of the South, where home-living con- 
ditions are ideal and inexpensive; we have no time to waste with 
ficaters or travelers; state your qualifications, references and salary 
expected, and send samples of your work; address all communications 
to Superintendent of Printing Department, MEYER & THALHEIMER, 
Baltimore, Md. 





YOUNG AMERICAN, having experience in newspaper or printing 

branch, may enter as assistant, without remuneraticn, in my office; 
far-seeing parents should take advantage of this excellent opportunity ; 
thorough education in the German language. RICHARD GRUEND- 
LER, publisher of periodicals and advertising agent, Rathausstrasse, 
Halle a. S., Germany. 





A YOUNG MAN, journeyman compositor, for the position of assistant 
foreman in one of the publishing houses of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in southern Asia; for particulars, write, giving age, experience, 
church connections and present occupation, to AGENT, METHODIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE, 1288 Tucker st., Philadelphia, Pa. 





WANTED — Job compositor, young man or lady; two-thirder; per- 

manent position and good chance to learn, in private plant near 
Detroit. Address H 901, this paper, giving experience and wages 
expected. 





WANTED — A first-class job compositor, one who can handle the very 
highest grade of commercial work; scale, $25.50 per week. THE 
CARSON-HARPER CO., 1336 Lawrence st., Denver, Colo. 





Engravers. 





WANTED — Superintendent or general foreman to take charge of 

manufacturing end of engraving plant, with first-class equipment 
and more than $30,000 invested; must be young man and have thor- 
ough, practical knowledge of the photoengraving business from A to Z. 
Party must be able and willing to invest at least $3,000 in business, 
but investment will be permitted only after man has shown by actual 
demonstration that he is worth while. Don’t need the money, but want 
investment so that party will have something else to work for but his 
envelope on Saturday night, and will give the best there is in him. 
H 897. 


Foreman, 





WANTED — Printing superintendent by eastern printing concern doing 
high-class catalogue and illustrated work; must be fully competent 
to handle composing-room and lay out copy. G $24. 





Pressmen. 





WANTED — Live, experienced platen pressman, capable of handling all 
kinds cover and color work, including embossing; a permanent posi- 

tion for first-class man; state references, experience and_ salary 

expected; communications will be strictly confidential. G 812. 





WANTED — Assistant Harris pressman, experienced on 15 by 18 two- 
color automatic; no other need apply; steady work day or night. 
M. M. ROTHSCHILD, INC., 711 S. Dearborn st., Chicago, IIl. 





PRINTER-PRESSMAN wanted ; 
of 6,000; union, wages, % 


small job office, growing western town 
21 to $24; splendid climate. G 920. 





Salesman. 


WANTED — Traveling salesman for Chicago wholesale house; good 
opportunity for country printer who is ambitious; must be of good 
address, temperate, quick to learn, good character and strong person- 
ality; must have natural selling ability and be competent to qualify to 
cover a good territory, and willing to work for a salary he can earn on 
the start; give full particulars and experience in first letter. G 926. 





INSTRUCTION. 





A BEGINNER on the Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEY- 

BOARD invaluable; the operator out of practice will find it just 
the thing he needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page 
instruction book. When ordering, state which layout you want — No 1, 
without fractions; No. 2, two-letter with commercial fractions, two-let- 
ter without commercial fractions, standard Junior, German. THALER 
KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 “P” st., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
also all agencies Mergenthaler Linotype Company. Price, $5. 





32% by 50, complete ; 
H 899. 


FOR SALE — Two-color, four-roller Huber press, 
good condition, old style, cheap; crated ready for shipment. 





FOR SALE — One Canadian linotype, No. M-3204, in good condition. 
SYDNEY POST PUBLISHING CO., Sydney, Nova Scctia, Canada. 





EMPIRE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 419 First av., 

New York. Six weeks, $50; eight weeks, $65; twelve weeks, $80; 
7 Linotypes; day and evening classes; lesson sheets; mechanical 
instruction; employment bureau; hundreds of successful graduates ; 
write or call for particulars. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Artists. 


Advertising Blotters. 








SITUATION WANTED with ‘ecw <steiinn house making a specialty 

of book or magazine work, by an artist making a specialty of book 
illustrating, also having experience in commercial work; personal 
habits positively reliable. H 895. 


Bookbinders. 








BINDERY MANAGER, competent, all-around, age 37, at trade 22 
years; good references; wishes place as first man or working fore- 
man in bindery, not over ten employees; Southwest preferred. H 905. 


ALL-AROUND BOOKBINDER and folding-machine operator desires 
position where his services will insure neennes position more 
object than salary; age 21, German. H 8. 846 


BINDERY FOREMAN wants position ; : 
good mechanical and executive ability ; 
in printing houses. G 459. 








“competent in all branches, 
14 years’ foreman experience 





FORWARDER AND FINISHER wishes to connect with good house; 
first-class man, sober, reliable, experienced foreman; married, age 
80. G 921 





WANTED by an all-around forwarder and 4 aaa position in country 
or small city bindery; references. G 911. 

Aide AROUND BOOKBINDER AND RULER wants situation ; ‘first- 

class references. H 929. 





Foremen. 





A-1 FOREMAN wants to change location; good reason; age 33, mar- 

ried; six years’ foremanship experience; all-around union printer; 
absolutely sober, reliable; hard worker; first-class executive; up to 
date in systems, shop practice, efficiency; good correspondent and 
advertising man; want to hear from shops needing a wide-awake, 
hustling foreman. G 908. 





SITUATION WANTED by a thorough, practical young newspaper 
foreman-superintendent; a thorough executive, competent in han- 
dling men; for last four years engaged in handling large city daily 
with double-head issue; have no objection to job office in connection 
with daily newspaper; will go any place in United States. G 594. 


SITUATION WANTED — Superintendent desires position about Sep- 

tember 1; medium-sized plant, doing high-grade catalogue, publica- 
tion and commercial work; fifteen years’ experience; age 35; prefer 
Wisconsin or Minnesota city over 25,000; might make small investment, 
if desired. G 923. 


YOUNG MAN, PRACTICAL PRINTER, experienced in superintend- 
ing manufacturing printing plant and good estimator and proof- 

reader, wants position offering opportunities; can bring clientage to 

employer. G 917. 

PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT — Best . experience, >, seeks “change for 
excellent reasons; also sales experience. G 753. 











Newspaper Men. 





SITUATION WANTED by first-class newspaper man, ads., make-up 

or proofs; west of Mississippi; no has-been, but first-class, sober, 
reliable, up-to-date worker; day work preferred; can come at once; 
union. G 916. - 





Operators. 





LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR wants position as such; at pres- 
ent in charge of seven machines; can set 4,000 ems per hour, under- 
stands machine thoroughly and also able to work at the case; refer- 
ences, if desired; steady, sober and Prot.; age 27, married, and union; 
bolo go anywhere. WILLIAM E. CUMMINGS, 74 South st., Medford, 
ass. 








SITUATION WANTED — By first-class machinist-operator in Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming or Colorado; union; strictly sober and 

dependable; varied and thoreugh experience. Address BOX 136, Yel- 

lowstone Park, Wyo. 

WANTED — Position as machinist-operator; 9 years’ experience; can 
run from 4 to 12 machines, and can set 276,000 in 50 hours. 

HARRY B. POTTER, care New York World, New York city. 








Machinist-Operator. 





MACHINIST-OPERATOR — Skilled machinist, very speedy, accurate 
operator, can Co anything with machinery ; large experience; union; 
reliable ; wants situation in West. G 922. 
SITUATION WANTED as + hice andi: had 18 years’ experience 
in mechanics; will take out-of-town position. GEO. RETTIG, JR., 
1258 Francis st., Chicago, II. 








Pressmen. 





experience 12 years on half- 
J. B., 87 


PRESSMAN — Union, wishes position ; 
tone and all grades of work; New York or Jersey City. 
Boyd av., Jersey City, N. J. 





SITUATION WANTED — Cylinder pressman, young, married man, 
thoroughly competent on high-grade work, wants permanent posi- 
tion; Pacific West. G 724. 





Salesmen. 


PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plates, strong wording and 
complete ‘layout ’’— new design each month. Write to-day for free 
— and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, 
Ohio. 8-12 


Casemaking and Embossing. 


SHEPARD, THE H. O., CO., 
estimates. 








Write for 
1-13 


862 Sherman st., Chicago. 





Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Electric-welded 
steel chases for job and cylinder presses. 7-13 








Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 





AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, THE, 116 Nas- 
sau st., New York; 610 Federal st., Chicago; Mermod-Jaccard 
bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Satin-finish plates. 6-13 


‘Cost Systems and estelbefens, 





COST SYSTEMS designed and installed to meet every condition in the 
graphic trades. Write for booklet, ‘The Science of Cost Finding.” 
THE ROBERT S. DENHAM CO., 342 Caxton bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 





H. F. McCAFFERTY CO., nickeltyping and fine half-tone work. 141 
East 25th st., New York. Phone, 5286 Madison square. 3-13 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 





WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, office and salesrooms, 
638 Federal st., Chicago. Eastern representatives: United Printing 
Machinery Company, Boston-New York. 2-13 





F. WESEL MFG. CO., Brooklyn, N. Y., machinery and supplies for 
every detail of the trade; New York salesroom, 10 Spruce st.; Chi- 
cago office, 481 S. Dearborn st. 3-13 





HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago offices, 7 S. Dear- 
born st. 11-12 





Tribune bidg., 
Send for cata- 
1-13 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, 
Chicago. Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. 
logue. 





Embossers and Engravers—- Copper and Steel. 





FREUND, WM., & SONS, est. 1865. Steel and copper plate engravers 
and printers, steel-die makers and embossers. Write for samples 
and estimates. 16-20 E. Randolph st., Chicago. 4-13 





Embossi Cc ition 








ais S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron ; 
by 9 inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. tf 


Embossing Dies. 


YOUNG, WM. R., 121-123 N. Sixth st., Philadelphia, Pa. Printing and 
embossing dies, brass, steel, zinc; first-class workmanship. 17-12 














Grinders and Cutting Specialti 





WE SELL to printers, lithographers and related trades and satisfy 
them because of a knowledge of what is required. Our personal 
service makes our patrons satisfied customers. Our specialties: High- 
grade paper-cutter knives; cutting sticks (all sizes); K. K. knife 
lubricator, takes place of oil and soap; K. K. paper-slip powder, bet- 
ter than soapstone. Also expert knifegrinders. Prices right. E. C. 
KEYSER & CO., 722 S. Clark st., Chicago. 6-13 


G teed Flat G 
IDEAL COATED PAPER CO., Brookfield, Mass. Imported and domes- 


tie guaranteed flat gummed papers in the sheet and in the roll. 
Chicago office, 452 Monadnock bldg. 2-13 








d Papers. 








Gummed Papers. 





Imported and domes- 


IDEAL COATED PAPER CO., Brookfield, Mass. ~~ 


tic guaranteed noncurling gummed papers in sheets and rolls. 





Ink Manufacturers. 





AMERICAN PRINTING INK CO., 2314-2324 W. Kinzie st., 


Chicago. 
3-13 





Job Presses. 





Golding Jobbers, $200-$600; 
Roll-feed Duplex, Triplex. 
8-12 


Mass. 
$70-$214 ; 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, 
Embosser, $300-$400; Pearl, 





Mercantile Agency. 





SALESMAN with seven years’ successful road experience in printing 
machinery and printers’ supplies wants position with exclusive 
machinery house; age 38, married; regular habits; references. G 879. 





THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY, General Offices, 160 Broadway, 
New York; Credit Books, Reports, Collections. The Trade Agency 
of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Printing and Publishing Trade. 7-13 
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Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 





SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a_ specialty. 
3-13 





Numbering Stabiane for Printing-presses. 





WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO., 335 Classon av., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Special machines for rotary presses of any make. Prices 
that talk. 1-13 





Paper Cutters. 





Lever, $130-$210; Power, $240- 
Card, $8-$40. 8-12 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 
$600; Auto-clamp, $450-$600; Pearl, $40-$77 ; 





OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. 


The Oswego, 
Brown & Carver and Ontario — Cutters exclusively. 4-13 





Photoengravers. 





illustrators, engravers and electro- 
682 Sherman st., Chicago. 12-12 


SHEPARD, THE HENRY O., CO., 
typers, three-color process plates. 


BLOMGREN BROTHERS & CO., 612 Sherman st., 


shinies: 
half-tone, wood engraving and ‘electrotyping. i 


Photo, 
1-12 





hinery and S 





Photoengravers’ M 





WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, headquarters for pho- 
toengravers’ supplies. Office and salesrooms, 638 Federal st., Chi- 

cago. Eastern representatives: Unitd Printing Machinery Co., Boston- 

New York. 2-13 





Tribune bldg., 
Send for cata- 
1-13 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, 
Chicago. Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. 
logue. 





F. WESEL MFG. CO., New York and Brooklyn. 


Chicago office, 431 S. 
Dearborn st., “ WESEL QUALITY.” 3-13 





Photoengravers’ Screens. 





LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 3-13 





Presses. 





GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., Chi- 
cago, manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 1-13 


Special Machinery. 





designer and manufacturer of special 
BORDEN- 
8-12 


GEORGE W. SWIFT, JR., 
machinery for manufacturing and printing paper goods. 
TOWN, N. J. 





Stereotyping Outfits. 





A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and up, produces 

the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of 
being ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, 
and costs no more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods 
costing only $5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in 
stereo metal from drawings made on cardboard. ‘‘ Ready-to-use’”’ cold 
matrix sheets, $1. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York - 

t 





Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and 
decorative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer 
in wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, Minne- 
apolis, Denver, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Spokane, 
Seattle, Vancouver. 8-12 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Type, borders, 
ornaments, electros, brass rule, galleys, rebuilt machinery. 7-13 





190-192 Con- 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 
11-12 


gress st., Boston; 43 Centre st. and 537 Pearl st., New York. 








Solid Gold Matri: 
Stick-pii 
Machinists and Operators who have pride 
in their calling are buying and wearing it. 
Employers can make no more suitable or 
pleasing present to their employees. 
Sent postpaid 


= ; Tue INLAND PRINTER Co. 
m receipt of - 
82.00 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 














HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago office, 7 S. Dear- 
born st. 11-12 





THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York; 
Fisher bldg., Chicago; factory, Long Island City, New York. 10-12 





Printers’ Machinery. 





ARE YOU LOOKING for big bargains in new or rebuilt printers’ 
machinery We rebuild all kinds, buy or sell; you can not afford to 
overlook our large stock of presses and other machinery. Write us 
your wants; we sell only dependable rebuilt machinery. DRISCOLL & 
FLETCHER, Buffalo, N 11-12 





REBUILT guaranteed printing and bookbinding machinery, and mate- 
rial; send for illustrated list. RICHARD PRESTON, 167 E. Oliver 
st., Boston, Mass. tf 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 
also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburgh ; 
706 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 52-54 S. Forsythe st., Atlanta, Ga.; 
151-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 125 
Michigan st., Milwaukee, Wis.; 919-921 4th st., So., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., Des Moines, Iowa. 3-13 





BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 
521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., Rochester, N. Y. 
ALLIED FIRMS: 
Bingham & Runge,_East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, borg 
Bernhard Dietz Co., 231-233 Forrest st., Baltimore, Md. -12 





WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor High, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1850. 2-13 





Printers’ Supplies. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. 


Scientific printing- 
office equipments. 7-13 





Printing Material. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Babcock drums, 
two-revolution and fast news presses ; also new and rebuilt. 7-13 





Roller Racks and Overlay Tables. 





JOHNSON AUTOMATIC ROLLER RACK CO., LTD., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Promoting ‘‘ The Johnson Way” reliable method of roller 
care. 5-13 





ETALOGRAPHY 


Treats of the nature and properties of zinc and 
aluminum and their treatment as printing sur- 
faces. Thoroughly practical and invaluable 
alike to the expert and to those taking up 
metal-plate printing for the first time. Full 
particulars of rotary litho and offset litho 
methods and machines; details of special 
processes, plates and solutions, The price is 
METALS 3 /- or $2.00, post free. 
By To be obtained from 


> satel THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 




















Established es 1894. 


THE a 


ENGRAVERS 


- 10 SATALY 


Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 


Geo. Rouriepce & Sons, Lr. { ®74 Farter rane | Lonpon, E. C. 


AMERICAN AGENTS: 


Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street, New York 























‘Try Cameo on All-Type Jobs 


You haven't fully realized the possibilities of Cameo Paper if you have used it ONLY for half-tone work. Many 
printers are printing all-type folders on it, whenever they want a particularly rich effect. The soft, velvety surface of 
Cameo makes any type-face look its very best. Try it. Cameo Paper is a staple for every-day use. It enriches 
illustrations, deepens half-tones and dignifies type. 


Coated Book—White or Sepia 


If you want to get the very best results with Cameo, note these few suggestions : 

Use deeply etched half-tone plates, about 150-line is best. Make your overlay on slightly thicker paper than for 
regular coated. Build up an even grading from high lights to solids. 

I Should be of fairly heavy body, one which will not run too freely, and a greater amount of ordinary cut ink 
must be carried than for glossy papers. The richest effect that can be obtained in one printing comes from the use of 
double-tone ink on Cameo Plate. Of this ink less is required than for glossy paper. There is no trouble from “ picking.” 

IMPRESSION. Should be heavy, but only such as will ensure an unbroken screen and even contact. 

Cameo is the best stock for all half-tones except those intended to show polished and mechanical subjects in micro- 
scopic detail. ° 

Use Cameo paper according to these instructions and every half-tone job you run will bring you prestige. 


Send for Sample-book 


S. D. WARREN & CO.., 160 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the Best in Staple Lines of Coated and Uncoated Book Papers. 











“The Commercial Correspondence Paper of the Day’’ 


GY 
Hrathe Gets Repeat Orders 
@ The attitude of your customers depends 
upon the satisfaction you give them on 


cy their printing orders. It is service that counts 
—and service means everything. Stationery 
orders are usually placed at regular intervals. 


It is a very desirable and profitable class of 


Gn printing to specialize on, because it influences 
4 other orders. 
q@q BROTHER JONATHAN BOND willassist 
you in delivering the quality of stationery 
_ which commands repeat orders. 


MADE EXPRESSLY FOR FINE BUSINESS STATIONERY 


@ We are offering you the opportunity to build up a permanent, profitable business in stationery printing, by making 
BROTHER JONATHAN BOND as good as we do, at a price that should cause you to decide quickly in its favor. 
This paper is carried in stock in matchless White and eleven attractive Tints, in Plain and Linen finishes — envelopes to 
match. Write for complete line of samples and superb letter-head specimen-book. 





Printers: Ask about ‘‘Printers’ Helps’’ 





J. W. Butler Paper Company Established 14 Chicago 
































NINE No. 1 TWO-LETTER 


LINOTYPE 


At $1500.0 


These machines were purchased by us from the Boston Herald, who, as recently announced, purchased the 


Boston Traveler. 


Quick action required to purchase at the above figure, as price will be advanced after removal to New York. 
The largest assortment of high-class printing machinery of every 


Send for our latest machinery list. 
description ever offered. 


ADDRESS DEPT. A 


RICH & McLEAN 


Overhauled by the Factory 
Last February 


F. O. B. cars 
Boston, Mass. 


51 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 











Know the True Quality 
of the Paper 







The World 
Standard 





The careful and successful printer needs as a protection 
accurate knowledge of the paper he bargains for and 
sells to his customers. All paper furnished the United 
States Government has to meet required specifications 
for strength in pounds per square inch Mullen Test. 


Send for Catalogue and References 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Ince. 


Scle Manufacturers 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
European Agents: PARSONS TRADING CO., New York and London 














A certain periodical 
wants a man 


The job can not be described in a single word. 
Some publishers call him an “‘art manager,” but 
that is a very limited description of his duties. He 
should be able to take charge of the physical ap- 
pearance of the publication and realize some of 
its great possibilities without undue extravagance. 
He need be neither an artist nor a printer, but he 
should be a discriminating judge of the work of 
both, and especially be able to suggest to each 
something that when combined in the completed 
book will be distinctive and harmonious; who can 
combine the work of the designer, the illustrator 
and the printer, with appropriate headings, titles 
and initials, into pages of simple goodness without 
freaks or stunts. Any man who feels that he has 
these qualifications is invited to write to us in 
confidence, stating his experience, the work he 
has been doing, the salary he would expect and any 
other details or samples of his work that would help 
in forming an impression of what he cando. The 
position in question is located in New York City. 
Application must be by letter only. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN, 250 Fifth Ave., New York 














It stands the test 
and comparison 
with all i 
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These machines are guaranteed to 
do perfect work 


You Should Know Why 


the DEWEY ruler stands at the head of its class in 
point of service, perfection and satisfaction. Its up-to- 
date achievements have won favor among those who have 
examined and installed it in their binderies. 

Buying a ruler is an investment that should be accorded 
careful selection, and why not investigate our line before 
you purchase or add equipment ? 

Manufactured since 1863, but with improvements since 1910 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


F. E. AND B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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Mr. Compositor, Do You Know 
5 That the best opportunities for work 


The best wages 


99) 
1 
wz 


ry 


e The best conditions are open to ~ 
, 
N ES) 
N S 
s| Linotype Operators 


) 
ZB 
DY DI 
ZB 


N Since the introduction of the new model multiple- ES) 
r\} . . . . c\ 
= magazine machines, a compositor’s knowledge is NX 
c\ . e ~\ 
ey 10re than ever valuable in the making of a ator. = 
x more than ever valuable in the making of an operator = 


yg) 
ZB 
DY DI 
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By You can learn to become one; but if you do, you Sy 
Ry should learn at the best school. By 
N . ° N 
In trade education, above all other things, the best 
= is the cheapest. Mistakes of a poorly equipped or = 
= careless teacher are paid for by the student in reduced = 


earning capacity for years — perhaps forever. 


DY Di 
ZB 


N If you would like to be an operator and want to N 
know about the best linotype school, drop a postal to X 


Zz 
DY DI BY 
2) 











S| The Inland PrinterTechnical School [& 
632 South Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois a 
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A Western 
Printer Says: 


66 We want to express our extreme 
satisfaction in the use of the 
Carborundum Knife Stone. It only 
cost $1.50, but it brings more 
clean profit and satisfaction 
than any piece of equipment we 
have costing under $50.00. 99 


The Carborundum Machine Knife 
Stone will keep your paper cutter 
knives keen — lessen the need of 
grinding — prevent good stock from 
being feathered. A few strokes of 
the stone on the blade and the edge 
is sharp and smooth — no need of 
taking the knife from the machine. 





From your hardware dealer 
or direct - - $1.50 





The Carborundum 4 
Company 3 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Attractive Brass Rule 


Made by a Type Foundry established over forty 
years. The best and most accurate brass rule made 
in this or any other country. A type foundry can 
best appreciate the printer’s exacting requirements 


GRAY TONE SERIES OF HIGH ART RULES 





"214 ‘30.15 
oe 

8 768 | ie 
i eA LE 


90 
a A 


18 771 





OTHER DESIRABLE RULE FACES 
2 773 az 2 785 a2 





10 675 65 


4 638 .24 


4 639 24 


SSS SS 


6 640 36 
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6 641 36 
XQ... AH 


ALL 


4 696 25 
En Eee 


6 366 36 




















6 367 36 





6 709 40 


12 710 








* First figure indicates size of body 


THE H. C. HANSEN TYPE 
FOUNDRY 


Established 1872 NEW YORK 


SET IN CASLON FULLFACE EDUCATOR CORNERS 


BOSTON 
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THE CHAMBERS 
Paper Folding Machines 





All desirable modern appliances. 








Double-Sixteen Folder With Automatic Feeder 


RARE ALN ROM ON I ES REET TRS a 


Accurate, reliable work guaranteed. 








CHAMBERS BROTHERS CoO. 


Fifty-second and Media Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office : 524 West Jackson Boulevard 


MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Agents, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto. 




















The Robert Dick Mailer 


Combines the three great essentials to the publisher: 
SPEED — SIMPLICITY — DURABILITY 
Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Waco Times-Herald, 
Waco, Tex., Aug, 2, 1911, 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., 

139 W. Rahs St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen,—I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day, My record 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best 
record in Texas, Would be pleased to have 
you use this letter in any way you see fit, 

Yours very truly, B. D, Geiser, 
Foreman Mailing Dept, 


Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 
from two to five inches. 
For further information, address 


Rey. Robert Dick Estate, 333,%,.79297 5% 














Headquarters for Photo-Engravers’ Supplies 


Williams-Lloyd Machinery Co. 


638 Federal Street, CHICAGO 
Manufacturers of a Complete Line of 
Electrotyping, Stereotyping and 

Photo - Engraving 

Machinery 


We make a specialty of installing complete outfits. Estimates 
and specifications furnished on request. Send for Catalogue. 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


246 Summer Street, Boston 12 Spruce Street, NEw YorE 
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IT MEANS ECONOMY 


The Anderson Bundling Press creates a place for itself in the bindery 
because of its better production and helps and tends toward highest character 
of service. 

The bindery department operating our Bundlers is the one reliable source 
of information for the prospective buyer; in other words, ‘‘ Ask the man who 
runs one.” 

A bindery is incomplete without a bundling press. Many have from 2 to 12 
in daily operation. 

Immense power with little effort, strong and rigid construction — practically 
indestructible, moderate cost. 





712 South Clark Street 


Write C. FK. ANDERSON & CO. CHICAGO 














The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for The N ationa l Lit ho STA ip h er 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT The Only Lithographic Trade Paper Published in America 


Issued on the 15th of each month 


Devtacher Buch- wi Subscription, $2.0 pr yours Foreita $2.50 








= : MONTHLY THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER 
teindriurker PUBLICATION 150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, ; 
ith isti | . Yearly Subscription for Forei i 
wih many ai poet Sac Fees | | Practical Text-book of Lithography 
¥ Art of Printing from Stone 
Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker > eae eam 
ERNST MORGENSTERN Price Postpaid 

19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE + + + BERLIN, W.57,GERMANY $2.50 —_ gy ec ana — 

















ee Premier No. 34 
°0@ o-€ Hand-Power 


i + a ; : Adjustable 
_— Paper Punch 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 






This new Adjustable Punch No. 34, as 
here illustrated, will be of great value 
for the use of bindersand printers who do 
not wish to go to the expense of a large 
machine, and yet require accurate work 

(No. 34 Punch, Rear View) for proper registering of their sheets. 
This punch is made for round or slotted holes and embodies the very successful principles 
used in our office punches, ‘‘ Marvel’ and ‘‘ Hummer:”’ The parts are all of iron and 


steel. Die is tempered steel. 
It is powerful, accurate and simple. Let us mail you full particulars. 


THE SAM'L C. TATUM COMPANY 


New York Office 


Main Office and Factory 
180 FULTON STREET 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Makers of ‘‘ The Line of True Merit”’ 
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5 Wheels $5.00; 6 Wheels $6.00 


Numbering Machines inerices 


Of Every Description Model 30 


AMERICAN NUMBERING 
American MACHINE COMPANY 


Model 41 
Price 





$15.00 BRANCHES 
with MAIN r69 West 
< INDICATOR OFFICE & Washington St. dl ys 
FACTORY Chicago, IIl. ik 
224-226 2 Cooper St. O i 
Shepherd Ave, Manchester, N - 1 2 3 4 5 
Brooklyn, N.Y. England 





Impression of Figures 
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The Best Material for 
Covering Your Books Is 


The American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 


JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS Roser’s Pigskin Leather 
ee aT eee a a Se eee aC It has a distinctive, attractive appearance, its 
nn tnd ee a durability is unequaled, and its color does not fade. 

Pessssecns: Machines and Mdsavidle Tanned by oak bark, and finished without acids. 


Write now for quotations and sample swatches 
of different colors and finishes. 


HERMANN ROSER & SON 


. op pe Established 1854 
Second National Bank Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO Gienadiinne aati 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 







































NEW KIND 


Your Job Ticket Will Show the Saving 


The printer need not turn an order down because of any fear of loss in handling 
sheet gummed paper. In the use of Ideal Guaranteed Non-Curling Gummed paper 
there is zhsolutely no Joss or inconvenience in handling, for it is handled as quickly as 


the ordinary paper. 
Make a Test of It 


We are the pioneer manufacturers of on-curling, flat, gummed papers, suitable 
for nearly all commercial purposes, but best adapted to specialty printing, suchas trading 
stamps, label work, litho and color register work; in fact, general printing. The 
printing surface is of the very highest grade and worth the test and investigation of 
any printer desiring to know of the best. It is made in a great variety ot weights and 
colors. Let us mail you sample-book, prices and advise where to obtain stock from 
nearest broker. 


IDEAL COATED PAPER COMPANY, Brookfield, Mass. 


New York: 150 Nassau Street Chicago: 452 Monadnock Building 
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Latest 


Balance Feature 
Platen Dwell 
Clutch Drive 


Motor Attachment Boston Printing Press 
& Machinery Co. 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


(Unexcelled) 


Prouty. 


Obtainable through any Reliable Dealer. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 














A House of Cards 


is an old familiar metaphor to which Time has veritably given 
a new meaning growing out of the introduction of the great 
card improvement of the century. When 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


were first offered to the buying public, not even the inventor 
dreamed of the enthusiastic reception that was to be accorded 
them. ‘They have leaped into a demand that is incredible. 

Is it not good logic 
that, if they have 
been sucha 
mighty factor 
in the long 
established 
business of the 
J. B. Wiggins 
Company, 
whose reputa- 
tion as a pro- 





Our Smart Card in Case 


TEEL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH. PA. 
€.K.HARRIS 
ons re ecnicaso. ducer of the 


8 AGENT 


last word in 
engraving and 
die embossing 
is a fundamental fact of the last half century of the business 
world, your business, however well established or how newly 
formed, must be benefited by the offering of these cards to your 
customers and to those who are not, but are much desired, whose 
patronage is distinctly worth while? 


Think it over, and think what you are ates by not putting the 
logic of this fact to the supreme test — the sale of these cards in your 
own business. Begin right now to eliminate this loss and add this 
profit, Write to-day. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1858 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 


52-54 East Adams Street Chicago 








WORTH $1,000,000.00 


That is what Crocker-Wheeler Form L 
direct-current motors have been worth 
to our customers who have successfully 
employed them for years in practically 
every form of motor drive for which a 
small motor can be used. They are 
designed and built to meet any condi- 
tion requiring small power for either 
belt or gear drive or direct connection. 
There would not be a million dollars’ 
worth of them in use to-day if they were 
not worth it. Our customers have had 
years to decide. 





Send for our Bulletin 142-E 


CROCKER-WHEELER CO. 


AMPERE, N. J. BIRMINGHAM BOSTON 

CHICAGO CLEVELAND DENVER 

DETROIT NEWARK NEW HAVEN 

NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURG 
SAN FRANCISCO SYRACUSE 




















8 e 
Bresnan’s Automatic Feeder 
Is an Attachment for the Gordon Press that converts it into an 

Automatic SELF - FEEDING Press. 
The Attachment is fastened to the feed-board of the press and is oper- 
ated by a connection to the draw-bar or side-arm of the press. 


The sheet is fed from the roll underneath, which can be placed in front 
or rear as convenience requires; passing up through the center of the press it 
is drawn to the size required and cut off. 

The Attachment will fill a long-felt need, and the price is within the 
reach of any printer. 


De Boise Bresnan Co. 


23 Park Row, New York 
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THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 






Builders 
f 


INK GRINDING MILLS with 3 Chilled Iron Rolls 


Sizes —6x18, 9x24, 9x32, 9x36, 12x 30 and 16x40 inches, 
With or without Hoppers. Solid or Water-cooled Rolls. 
Also build Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery, Plating Machines, Saturating 
Machinery and Special Machinery. 











Standard of the Government Printing Office 


KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 


When a firm like Styles & Cash, one of the fore- 


most bank stationers in America, uses 


R.R.B. Padding Glue 


exclusively for over ten years, it is a pretty sure bet 
that it has more than ordinary merit. How about 
trying it on your work ? 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


83 Gold Street, New York 








Golding Presses Swink Presses 
Chandler & Price Machinery _ Patent Blocks 


Toledo Web Presses Rule Bending Machine 
WANNER MACHINERY COMPANY 


A. F. Wanner, Proprietor 703 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 








INTERESTING TO USERS 
OF SORT CASTERS 


Special and regular Matrices for any Sort Caster on the 
market made on short notice. Write for prices. 
JOHN MILNE 6551 Lafayette Ave., Chicago, III. 











FOR SALE 


BY ALL DEALERS 


e 
Redington Counters 
Used wherever a correct count is required. 
Always Reliable. Price, $5.00, U.S. A. 
F. B. REDINGTON COMPANY Chicago, III. 


CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-941 Old South Building 
(PN) ELF B. B. B. DIAMOND 














ELF ECLIPSE ACME 








Riessner’s Combination Gold Printing Ink 


for all kinds of paper. A pound sent, express paid, on approval. 
Send on your paper and I will print Gold Ink on it to show you. 
Specimens and prices on request 
T. RIESSNER 57 Gold Street, New York 
AGENTS WANTED. A Good Side Line for Salesman. 








R. O. VANDERCOOK 


Designer and Builder of Machinery and Tools 
for Printers’ Use 


T 
se 559-563 West Lake Street, CHICAGO 


Franklin 514 











TELEPHONE CALUMET 4233 


Western Paper Stock Co. 


BUYERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF WASTE PAPER 
1452-1458 INDIANA AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





EMBOSSING IS EASY 
If you use STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Simple, economical, durable 


Sheets, 6 x 9 inches. $1.00 a Dozen, postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO. 


GET PAID FOR 
A FULL COUNT 


Higher prices require Better 
Counting. our ordons, 
Colt’s Armory and Universal 
presses are incomplete with- 
out the easily applied 


DURANT COUNTERS 
as 
“Roughing” for ‘he Trade 


E, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this a 9 hh 4 Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 


character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All wor 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. ‘orrespondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street CHICAGO 


























Wire Loop 


N Is the cheapest and best device for 
“Stringing” Catalogues, Directories, 
Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 


inch, 7p Look Better and Won’t Break or Wear Out! 


Let us send sample and quote you 
prices. 


y (; B58> WIRE LOOP MEG. CO. 


(Successors to Universal Wire Loop Co.) 


PATENTED 
This cut illustrates one 
of 


75 Shelby Street hangers for 
DETROIT «= = « « MICHIGAN § ‘® inches in thickness. 



































KIMBLE 


PRINTING-PRESS 


MOTORS 


Are Built Expressly for 
Printing-Presses 


(Alternating Current) 









They are masters of this trade, not 
jacks of all and masters of none. 


They vary speeds by the touch of a 
foot lever — not by “‘steps,’’ but by easy gradations — 
up or down. 

They are instantly reversible at any speed. 

They are remarkable especially for their unequaled 
economy at speeds below maximum. 


All other motors cost just about as much to run at 800 
or 1,000 impressions an hour as they do at 2,000, while 
cutting speed with a KIMBLE cuts current cost corre- 
spondingly. 


Kimble Motors Are Made 
for Jobbers or Cylinders 


(Alternating Current Only) 


We build a complete line for all sizes of presses, from the 
smallest jobber to the largest cylinder. 


Also a special line of Kimble Motors for 
Linotypes, stitchers, 
“ cutters, folders and 
other printing-office 
machinery. 


Let us estimate.on all your requirements from a single 
machine up to your complete shop equipment. 





Kimble Electric Company 


1125 Washington Boulevard Chicago 





Save a Dollar! 


If you.send remittance now, 
while this offer holds good, 
we will send the book men- 
tioned below, postpaid, for 


——— $1.50 == 
Reference Handbook of 
EClectrotpping and 
SHtereotpping 


By C.S. ParTRIDGE 











This book has heretofore been sold 
for $2.50. It contains a wealth of 
information that no electrotyper or 
stereotyper can afford to be without 





THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 








Tympan Gauge Square 


FOR QUICKLY AND ACCURATELY PLACING 
THE GAUGE PINS ON A PLATEN PRESS. 


Made of transparent celluloid, ruled in picas. Size, 
3% x 8% inches. 

By placing the square over the impression of the job on 
the tympan in the proper position, and marking with a pen- 
cil along the left and lower edges, the gauges can be placed 
correctly at once. Will save its cost in one day’s use. 


Twenty-five cents, postpaid to any address. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


652 SHERMAN STREET - - -+- + CHICAGO 






























Altha Cover 


22% x 28% — 80 Ibs. 


White, India, Pecan, Suede, Brown 
DECIDEDLY NEW AND ATTRACTIVE 
13% cents per lb. 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


“ Profit-Producing Printing Papers”? 
514-522 Sherman Street 


Chicago, Ill. 









































“Where There Isa Demand There Is a Supply” 


@ Publishers and printers have long felt 
the need of a Bible paper that would be 
sufficiently qualified to bring out the 
excellency of their handiwork. 


@ This need is met to-day in 


King James, Oxford XX, 


Westminster znd Encyclopedia 
Brands of Bible Papers 


@ These brands are the result of years 
of experimenting by the world’s most 
efficient papermakers, and in these 
brands there is being placed upon the 
market a paper awexcelled in bringing 
out the best in the art of printing. 


@ For publications, de luxe and pocket 
editions, catalogues and advertising 
matter of all kinds, where little bulk 
and elegance is desired, these papers 
are recommended. 


DISTRIBUTERS. 


Chicago Paper Co Chicago, IIl. Alling & Cory Co. . . . Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago Paper Co Toledo, Ohio Alling & Cory Co. . . . Pittsburg, Pa. 
Graham Paper Co. . . . St. Louis, Mo. Central Ohio Paper Co. . Columbus, Ohio 
John F. Leslie Paper Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Kingsley Paper Co. . . . Cleveland, Ohio 
Chatfield & Woods Co. . Cincinnati, Ohio Carpenter Paper Co. . . . Omaha, Neb. 
E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. . New Orleans, La. Peters Paper Co. . . « Denver, Colo. 
Dobler & Mudge . . . . Baltimore, Md. Kansas City Paper House . Kansas City, Mo. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne . Los Angeles, Cal. 


M. E. IMMERWAHR, 226 ios La: Salte See 


Selling Agent for Canada and the ae States 





UPON REQUEST THE ABOVE FIRMS WILL BE PLEASED TO SUBMIT SAMPLES AND FIGURES 



















































THE BIGGEST FACTOR IN TRUCKS 


TRUCKS This remarkable combination of lift and tractor has elimi- 
nated reloading from the printing-plant and the paper-mill. 
10 IN ONE ;,; <a ne eto: 

It is very compact, is built entirely of metal, has roller bear- 
ings and is practically indestructible. One Cowan Truck will easily serve 100 platforms. 
The platforms you can build in your own shop for 75 cents each. 

To operate, the Cowan Truck is pushed beneath a platform or ‘‘skid’’ and the lever 
pulled down. The simple movement elevates the load from the floor and locks it in 
place. There is no ‘‘ screwing’? or ‘‘jacking’’ up required. 


THE COWAN “ALL-METAL” ELEVATING TRUCK 


Just what you need to effect economy of floor space, of time in loading and unloading from platform to truck, and 
of waste and soilage in handling. In three months’ use, one of these trucks will easily pay for itself. Hundreds 
of the largest firms in the country are now using the Cowan Truck system exclusively. Let us demonstrate what 
it can accomplish in your plant. Write for pictorial catalog with complete description and price quotations 


Wetietiaiion TRUCK COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. J} 
























If You Are Not Familiar With Die Press 


Conditions— 


it will pay you to investigate what you are about 
to buyvery thoroughly. Remember—durability 
and quality of work turned out are the two 
important features to be reckoned in the selection 
of a dependable and satisfactory die press. 

Such a die press means increased out- 


put, increased character of product, and 
greater profit. 





It inks, wipes, polishes and prints at 
one operation from a die or plate, 5x9 
inches, at a speed of 1,500 impressions 
per hour. We emboss center of a sheet 
18 x 27 inches. 





Write for full particulars, prices, terms, ete. 
We manufacture two smaller sizes of press. 
Also hand-stamping and copperplate presses 


Modern Die & Plate Press Mfg. Co. 
Belleville, Illinois 





























LARGE FINISHED PRODUCTS IN ONE OPERATION 


SAVE LABOR- y FLOOR SPACE-POWER 


AUTOMATIC FEED AUTOMATIC DELIVERY 


u 


One of our 3 web presses. a Output per 

Prints both sides 4 - : oe hour, 
wa eS =. oe ee 10,000 to 

Perforates. = gre / fj ose: > | 30,000 full 


Delivers flat or size sheets, 
depending 


folded. 
rw ‘ on whether 
3 to 5 H.-P. ——— printing from 
5x14 floor space.  \ - 1, 20r3 webs. 


We have 
patterns for 
a great 

; BE At an : "7 variety of 
Write /, 7 Lan q Automatic 
us as to Y oa oe —— i. . Printing 
Presses. 
your eee ee eee 
ire- If possible, send 
require samples showing principal sizes, ds and grade 


ments of printing, so that we can submit suggestions as 
to suitable size and style press and quote prices. 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO., 944 to 948 Dorchester Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers Salesbook Presses — Ticket Presses — Rotary Presses for Roll and Sheet Products 











— This Is Not a Hollow Drill — 7 


Round Hole Cutting Machine 





For Printers and Book Manufacturers 





HE New Berry Round-Hole Cutting Machine is mounted on a 

pedestal, shows advanced ideas in style of construction, and is a 

record-breaker in speed and fine work. ‘This fact makes it 
superior to any machine in the same line now on the market. It can 
be operated by a % horse-power motor and is regulated by a combina- 
tion of pedals at base of pedestal for either foot power or use of Auto- 
matic Table Lift Attachment. Will cut round holes any size from 
¥% inch up, without clogging or bending the Cutters. Holes are 
cut clean, and shavings taken up by the conveyor inside of Cutter 
and transferred by same to spoutings arranged on both sides of 
machine, then dropped into receptacles on floor. Has two 
operating heads, but can be equipped with three or four of such; is 
readily adjusted, as operating parts can be shifted quickly right or left 
to suit any job. Cutters and bits are interchangeable. A grinding 
apparatus is attached to every machine. Will punch from one to five 
hundred sheets of paper, or stock to the thickness of 1% inches, in 
one operation, and this in three seconds of time. Extra tools can be 
furnished to increase cutting capacity to 2% inches. 

We are also manufacturers of Berry’s Machine for Loose-Leaf Patents, August 8, 1911— January 9, 1912 


Work and Devices. This cut gives you an idea of its appearance 
For circulars and prices, address and construction. 


THE BERRY MACHINE CO., sr rousmocus.a. 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: H. HINZE, TRIBUNE BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 





























The Rouse 
Mitering Machine 


embodies all the good points of similar 
tools and, in addition, has a number of 
exclusive time-saving, accuracy-insur- 
ing features not found in any other 
miterer. These features include a 
positive and permanently accurate 
Point Gauge that adjusts instantly and 
locks automatically, enabling you to 


Miter to Points 


inside measures. Also an improved 
method of locating and locking the 
rule holder to all necessary angles, 
which permits very quick changes of 
angle, gives unusual strength and 
insures perfect accuracy. These fea- 
tures alone place the Rouse Mitering 
Machine in 


A Class by Itself 


But that is not all. Any way you look 
at it — design, construction, finish, 
accuracy or convenience — you find it 
the “‘class’’; the best and handiest 
miterer you ever saw. 


Price $20.00 


Extension Gauge (60 to 160 picas) 
$5.00 Extra 


You ought to Sold by dealers 
have one ¥ everywhere 


Is Yours a Small 


Country Printing 
Officer 


HEN you will be inter- 

ested in the August issue 

of THE PRINTING 
ART, which contains an exhibit 
of the work of a Massachusetts 
printer, located in a town of a 
few hundred people. 

Among many other helpful 
and valuable things in this issue, 
you will find an article, ‘How 
Printers Have Built Business,” 
which may aid you to greatly 
increase your profits. 

Send 30 cents to-day for a 
copy of this issue of THE 
PRINTING ART~— the hand- 
somest printing trade journal 
published. 

Address 


THE PRINTING ART 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





























Made only by 


H. B. Rouse & Company 


Chicago, U. S. A. 

















The Typographic Contest 
in Print-shop Advertising 


is open until September 1. All can enter without cost. If you have 
not sent in a specimen, do so at once. A copy of the rules will be 
sent on request, and they are printed 
in the 


August number of 
The 


American Printer 


7 S|} E ber of The Ameri 
SCAUN | Bearend a 
eA 

S Ch 








printer short, terse articles on 
business, technical and news sub- 
jects. It is a magazine of interest 
to all connected with the printing 
business, from the proprietor to 
the apprentice. Something new 
in every number: color inserts, 
reproductions of printed jobs, new 
things in typography, illustration 
and plate making. The August number of The American Printer 
has an article, with reproductions, on the decimal system of time- 
keeping. How they make business printers at Harvard. Meaty 
extracts from cost-congress addresses for quick reading. Ideas on 
machine composition and presswork. Ten styles of making an 
illustration. A printer's advertising. Art in magazine illustration. 
Newspaper subjects. Business and cost problems. Review of 
specimens. Simple bookbinding helps. Estimating. "Typographic 
specimens reset. Photographs of printers’ outings and organization 
meetings. Queer things in printerdom. The important news of 
the month. A fine number of the printers’ monthly magazine. 
American Printer readers get matter prepared exclusively for them 




















Send thirty cents for a sample copy of the August 
number now, or three dollars for a year's subscription 


OSWALD PUBLISHING CO., 25 City Hall Pl., New York City 
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== You Can Get This Paper 
= When You Need It 


GWhen the time for dilieay ofa job i is short, then 
you want the stock quick—ten days or two weeks 
won't do. 

@ Hammermill Bond is carried in stock at the mill in 
all sizes and weights and in| 2 colors and white. This 
enables us to ship at once. You need not be delayed 
if you persuade your customer to select 


MT 


MI 





| 


ll 


| 





DISTRIBUTORS OF 
HAMMERMILL BOND 


Albany Hudson Valley Paper Co. 
Atlanta S. P. Richards Company 
Baltimore Dobler & Mudge 
Birmingham The Whitaker Paper Co. 


Boston = es hgh = 

Buffalo . Allin ory Co. = 

Chicago Dearborn Paper Co. The Best Paper at a Moderate Price 

Cincinnati arts Whitaker Paver Co. 

Denver,Carter,Rice & Carpenter PaperCo. ele , e 

Des Moines "Carpenter Paver Co. @ Its strength and durability make it just the stock for 
Hagerstown, Md. Antietam Paper Co. alll office and factory forms. Its quality and finish 
Kansas City Kansas City Paper House d ° ] h d I e ° ] 

Loe Angeles Blake, Moffitt & Towne adapt it to letter-heads. Its price 1s so low you car 
wc, mikee, figure it in every estimate. 

Montreal Howard Smith Paper Co. 


Nashville Clements Paper Co. 
teeter ths Vatlon tage Co Write on your letter-head —NOW Eases 71 
New York (for export) A. M. Capens Sons for FREE Book of Samples fever pe 


Omaha Carpenter Paper Co. paper. 
Philadelphia I. N. Megargee & Co. —— 
Pittsburgh Alling & Cory Co. e e 
Portland, Ore. Blake, McFall & Co. and sample sheets for testing. Convince your- RAMMERMILL 
Providence, R. L. Greene Paper Co. BONO 
Richmond ' Richmond Paper Miz.Co. self that you have never handled a sheet of ” 
Rochester Alling & Cory Co. 


St. Paul Wright, Barrett & Stillwell a per equal to Hammermill Bond at anywhere 


Salt Lake City Carpenter Paper Co. near its price. 


San Francisco Blake, Moffitt & Towne Henservaill Peper Co 
Seattle American Paper Co. 

Toledo The Whitaker Paper Co. 

Toronto Buntin-Reid Co. 4 e | 


Washington  R. P. Andrews Paper Co. Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 
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MADE IN ENGLAND IN THREE SIZES, AND NINE MODELS. 





—a JOHN HADDON 
Mol =F =a 


Salisbury Square, 
LONDON, E.C. 





The ONLY platen in the world 
with two ink ducts—one each 
topand bottom of forme. Double 
Inking on this machine is a posi- 
tive fact—not a mere statement. 





Also has 


Double-Gearing, Two-Position Platen, Interchangeable inkers and Distributors 
(23"),Roller Throw-out Device, Adjustable Tracks, Complete Treadle Control, etc. 


YOU MUST SEE UT 2a att now sone 


ANGLO-CANADIAN TYPE & PRINTING MACHINERY CO..,Ltd..124, York St, Toronto 
































ANY LAR 


Two men and two Potter Proof Presses can do the 
work of four men and four hand presses. 


If two men and two Potter Proof Presses can do the 
work of four men and four hand presses, what’ell do you 
care what the Potter Proof Presses cost or how much 
junk allowance you can get for your old hand presses ? 


A. F. Wanner & Co. 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





ABSOLUTE STANDARD 


of 


No. 33. For Booklet and other General No, 58. For heavier work up to , %- inch. Can be fitted with 
Printers’ Stitching. special gauge for Calendar Work. 


CHARLES BECK COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


609 CHESTNUT STREET 














FOR PRINTERS 





Best Detergent for cleaning and preserving Rollers 





COPPER AND ZINC PLATES 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & CoppeR Ptiate Co. 


116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








Lots of money in 


Write for catalogue 


Baltimore, Md. 
UW, 5. A. 





Printer, 


Buy Me 


Put energy back of 


me, 
You have the material 
and I will make you 


RUBBER STAMPS 


TheJ.F.W. 


DormanCo. 


PRESSMEN’S 


OVERLAY KNIFE 


This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and to be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 








THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
1729 Tribune Building, New York 


122 South Michigan Avenue, 


A SULLIVAN PRESS 


will increase the 
income from 
your waste 
paper, by pack- 
ing it in neat, 
tight bales for 
storage or ship- 
ment, Circular 64-F 
SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY 





COMPANY 
CHICAGO 











METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time. 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 
Chicago New York 





We cater tothe Printing Trade 
in making the most up-to-date 


line of 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 


for any Carbon Copy work. 


Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 


MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 








ROLLED 
PAPER 





One of the Meanest Packages 
to Pile is:a Roll. 


Handled by one of these 
machines, however, the job 
is easy. And it will pile 
anything. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
415 S. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago, III. 


FOREIGN AGTS. 
Parsons Trading Co., New York. 

















A HANDBOOK 
) Ao) san OL=) 30 5 OD 
PRINTING 


64 pages—Flexible Cover—3x6 inches 
—a size and shape most conve- 
nient for pocket and desk use. 


A CYCLOPEDIA 
of 
EVERY-DAY INFORMATION 
for the 


NON-PRINTER 
ADVERTISING MAN 
Ever feel the lack of technical printing knowl- 
edge? “* Concerning Type”? tells all about 
type, how it is divided into text and display faces, 
explains the point system, shows eighteen kinds of 
type — each in seven sizes; contains valuable in- 
formation about engravings, composition, proof- 
reading, paper, presswork, binding, estimating, a 
complete dictionary of printing terms, and a hun- 
dred other things you should know—but probably 
don’t. Endorsed by every one who knows a good 
thing when he sees it. 
Price, 50 Cents, postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
1729 Tribune Bldg. 632 Sherman St. 


New York Chicago : 








Send for 


circular. 








For sale 
by 


The INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago and NEW YORK. 























Polished Copper 


for Half-tone and Color Processes 


Polished Zinc 


for Line Etching, Half-tone and 
Ben Day Processes 








Chemicals, Supplies 
and Equipment 


for the Shop, Gallery and Artroom 


National Steel and 
Copper Plate Co. 


OFFICES AND STOCKROOMS 
704-6 Pontiac Bldg.,542 S. Dearborn St.,Chicago 
1235 Tribune Bidg.,City Hall Square, New York 
214 Chestnut St. : : : : St. Louis, Mo. 
FACTORIES 
1133-1143 West Lake Street : : Chicago, III. 
220-224 Taaffe Place : Brooklyn, New York 
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You pay printers from $18 to $35 per week. You 
pay office help $8 to $15 per week. You have 
typewriters and adding machines for office 
help. Why not this standardizing 
machine for your printers? 











EASY TO OPERATE EASY TO BUY EASY TO PAY FOR 





815 East Superior St. 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Co. = Aina" Sache 38 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMERSare fully 
covered by U. S. and foreign pat- 
ents and pending applications. 








The Langston Rotary Binders’ 
Board Cutter 


Cuts Binders’ Board or Card Stock 
Rapidly and Accurately 


Saves Time and Money and Eliminates Spoilage 





Write for full particulars 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON 


CAMDEN, N. J. 




















_ WORKS QUICK AS A MAN @® 
» THIS CAN HANDLE A LADLE 


With this Ingot Caster beside your Linotype 
Metal Furnace, the man with the ladle pours the 
metal and a omce turns the crank, dropping the 
water-cooled ingots into the wheeled truck. Re- 
peat according to the amount of metal needed. 


IT USED TO BE DONE THIS WAY: 








Man lays out a dozen pan moulds on floor in front of furnace. Pours 
metal slowly—spills much. Waits for metal to cool. Empties each pan 
(with deliberation as metal is still hot). Repeats process. 








INGOT CASTER with water-jacketed ‘Wesel Linotype Equipment embraces Proof Presses, Slug 
moulds for 48 ingots and all-iron truck. Cutters, Saws, Galleys, Matrix Cabinets, Brushes, etc. 
Made also to double this capacity. 








F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Printers’ and Platemakers’ Equipment 


Main Office and Works, 70-80 CRANBERRY ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, 10 SPRUCE STREET CHICAGO, 431 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
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The Eagle 


Printing Ink 


Company 


Manufacture 


INKS 


To give the buyer the best 
quality that can be made for 
the price paid, and to give 
its customers service. 


@ New customers are just as 
valuable as old customers, as 
each new customer is an old 
customer in the making. 


@ We realize that every one 
that favors us with an order 
does so because he believes 
he can buy better ink from 
us than elsewhere, and we 
do our best to prove his 
good judgment. 


@ When you are in need of 
ink, either special or stand- 
ard colors and qualities, send 
us your order and feel 
assured that the best of our 
knowledge will be used in 
filling it. 


@It causes no more effort 
on our part to treat your 
orders as if they are appre- 
ciated, and we realize fully 
that without customers 
there would be no Eagle 
Printing Ink Company. 


HOME OFFICE: 
24 ‘Cliff Street, New York 


FACTORY: WESTERN OFFICE: 
265-275 Gates Ave., 705 S. Dearborn St., 


Jersey City, N. J. Chicago, IIl. 


~' APPLIANCE CO. 








Take a Tip from the 
**Old Man’”’ 


“IT fussed around with all 
sorts of power for a quarter 
century till a few years ago. 
Then I ripped out all the an- 
tiquated stuff and installed 


WATSON 


Adjustable Speed 


MOTORS 


‘Tt was a glad day. It knocked the 
power costs way down, increased pro- 
duction, and tickled ‘ yours truly.’”’ 


Write for 1912 catalog of all sizes from % to10 
H.-P. — and a special 
dictated letter telling 


why hundreds of printers 
did like the ‘‘old man.” 


MECHANICAL 


Department B 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














The Best Special Works for Lithographers, Etc. 


ARE THE 


ALBUM LITHO —26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, 
$1.50 each part. 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS —three series, 24 
plates in color, $3.50 each series. 


TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS—24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
= OF LABELS—the newest of labels—ts plates in color, 


= STUDIES” — by Ferd Wiist — second series, 24 plates, 


AND THE 


—SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION— 
This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers 
and all Kindred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, 
$3.00, post free; sample copy, 25 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOSEF HEIM - - - - + Vienna VI./i Austria 




















QUALITY—SERVICE 


Brislane-HoyneCo. 


Electrotypers Nickeltypers 
412-414-416 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
OUR PLANT IS ENTIRELY NEW AND EQUIPPED 
WITH ALL OF THE LATEST IMPROVED MaA- 
CHINERY ESSENTIAL TO THE PRODUCTION OF 
HIGH-GRADE PRINTING PLATES 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO COUNTRY ORDERS 



































TOLEDO WE 





PERFECTION JOB 
PRINTING PRESS 


Prints from the roll 
automatically, in one or 
two colors. __ 


Rewinds, cuts, slits, 
perforates, punches, 
numbers, counts and 
stacks, either or all at 
one operation. 


DOES PERFECT 
BRONZING. — Every 


objection to bronze work 


is eliminated by the 
. TOLEDO WEB 


PRESS. _ 


A specially made, extra 
heavy, CHANDLER & 
PRICE Gordon is the 
foundation UNIT. The 
entire press is solidly and 
substantially built. Simple 
in construction and com- 
paratively inexpensive. 














An ideal press for job- 
printers and manufacturers 
who do their own printing. 


The Ames-Bonner 
Company, brush and 
mirror manufacturers, of 
Toledo, has kindly con- 
sented to allow us to send 
out samples of their box 
covers and labels now 
being printed ona 
TOLEDO WEB 
PRESS for their box- 
making department. 
Write us for these 
samples; they are inter- 
esting. 


Prices, sizes and further 
information furnished 
upon request. 





QF See page 122 in April Number of The Inland Printer. 


TOLEDO WEB PRESS MBG. CO., Toledo, Ohio 
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PERFECT COLOR-PLATES 








We have created a standard in color-plates second to none, 


@, because every set of plates is specially made for the purpose intended, with due 
regard for the paper to be used and other conditions to be met ; 

because every man in our employ is an expert in color reproduction ; 
@, because we are specialists, making none but color-plates, anything from two 


colors up; 
because we have successfully demonstrated again and again that our process 


reproduces anything perfectly ; 
@, because we have the equipment and the administrative ability to deliver perfect 


color-plates on short notice when demanded ; 
@, because printers and users generally have found our plates the finest printing 
surfaces, productive of the greatest number of impressions, in perfect register and 


true to proof; 
because our service extends all over the country and is thoroughly dependable. 


Correspondence invited. 


ZEESE-WILKINSON COMPANY 


Specialists in Color-Plate Engraving and Printing 


TELEPHONE: 5200 MADISON SQUARE 


213-217 EAST TWENTY-FOURTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


SOVIUUUUUUUULUOUAAOUANAQOONNGUUUUOUAUGUOGAQOOOONNOEEEOCUAGAGGGOQOOAGROEEEEEUAUGGOGGOOOOGGGRUTEEUOGUOOGOAOOOOOAAEOEOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOAOEEUOAUUAAA 
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PRESSROOM : 
Decorated Tin Plate, Printing on 
Does a Rubber Blanket Harm Type?... 
Electrotype, Long Run from 
Mctors to Drive Presses 
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Newspaper Presswork, Good 
Photogravure Prints, Imitating 
Printing Form Letters on Platen Presses 
Rollers Wearing on Ends 
Rubber Solution in Making Ready 
To Prevent Rollers from Melting 
Wrinkling of Printed Sheets 
Printing Machinery and Supplies Exhibit. 
PROCESS ENGRAVING: 
Etcher, The Old-fashioned (illustrated). 
Half-tone Posters 
High-light Process Again, The 
High Lights, Loss of Detail in the 
Negative Collodion Base 
Publicity Necessary for Photoengravers. 
Sensitizing Solution for Zinc, Ammonia 


Three-color Processwork, Authority on. 


PRODUCTIVE EFFICIENCY: 
Human Efficiency in Business, Increas- 


Starting Point, The 
PROOFROOM : 

Dictionary for Printers, The Best 
QUESTION Box: 

Advertisements, Stock 

Advertising Course, Benefit of, to Print- 


Brass Rule, Preparation to Clean 
Cardboard Tubes, Machines for Making. 
End-check Printing Machine 
Etching with Acid 
Fan-handles 
Glass, Mounting Paper on 
Ink-fountain Dividers 
Journalism, Correspondence Course in.. 
Journalism, Schools of 
Lithographers’ Union, International.... 
Loose-leaf Binders, Metal Parts for..... 
Measurement of Lead Cast on Slug 
Printing on Wood, Presses for 
Type in Foreign Countries, Height of.. 
Zine Plates, Wants Formula for Making 

Roeder, Henry 

Ruling-pens on Point System 

San Francisco’s Exposition 

SPECIMEN REVIEW 

Study Course in Advertising, A — Lesson 


“The Boy” 

THE MAN AND THE FIELD 

TRADE NOTES: 
Byrd, State Printer, Exonerated 
Christian Science Monitor Sets New 


Colorado Pioneer Printers Organize.... 

Color-printing, Claims First. 

Employees’ Savings Association, An.... 

Freel, Edward T., Joins Superior Type- 
setting Company 

Hilton, Late P. R., Chapel Pays Honor 


Notre Dame to Open Journalism School. 
Old Printing-house Goes Out of Business 
Pressmen in Convention Uphold Strike. 
Rogers, Van B., Goes with W. N. U... 
Smaller Dollar Bills Coming 


Zone Parcels Post, Printers’ League 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO., cts: PRINTERS, CHICAGO. 
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Learn Ad-Writing 





The best opportunity to break into 
the promising advertising field 1s 
the correspondence course supple- 
menting our “‘Study Course in 
Advertising.”’ 











The Massachusetts School of Advertising 
of Holyoke, Mass., is conducted by expe- 
rienced advertising men who have won 
their spurs at the business. 


We have arranged with them to give regu- 
lar subscribers of The Inland Printer 
instruction in ad-writing by correspond- 
ence for $5. Non-subscribers can get this 
exceptional service and The Inland Printer 


for $8 —$5 for the Course and $3 for the 


magazine. 


Write us for more information 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 SOUTH SHERMAN STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 








Use This Coupon Now OF 





THE INLAND PRINTER, 632 S. Sherman St., Chicago: 


If you are not a subscriber fill in the Enclosed find $8.00 in full payment of advertising course by correspondence 


you are a subscriber change the $8.00 Holyoke, Mass., including one year’s subscription to your publication. 


to $5.00 and mail it tous. It may 
be the stepping-stone to success. 


Certificate of enrolment and full directions for taking up the study to be 
mailed me at once. 


Name 
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A Man-Maker and 
a Money-Getter 


A thirty-year-old Brooklyn (N. Y.) student 


writes: 
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q “Thanks to your course of instruction, 
I am already receiving a better salary and 
will try for more in the near future. Also 
my employer seems to have more respect 
for me, and instead of letting him get 
away with the arguments, | am the one 
who wins out now.” 
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@ Don't you think every compositor should 
be keen to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity of which the student speaks? It is 
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THE L T. U. 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
IN PRINTING 
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The price — $23 for cash, or $25 if taken on the installment plan of $2 down and $1 a week 
till paid. This is less than actual cost. The International Typographical Union 
not only defrays all promotional expenses, but gives a rebate or prize of $5 to each 
graduate. 
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@ For further information drop a postal to 
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@ie I.T. U. COMMISSION 


632 SOUTH SHERMAN STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Aluminotypes 


WILLIAM Y DEAR, Séc’y-Tazas 








JOHN S. WATSON P 


will hereafter THE JERSEY CITY PRINTING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING PRINTERS 


be used by The EDITION, BOOK AND A@g@Q\ DAILY, DESK AND 


CATALOG PRINTING @SSe/ WALL CALENDARS 


8 
Je r s ey Ci fy THIRTY-SEVEN MONTGOMERY STREET, JERSEY City, N J 














Printing Com- 
July tenth, 
Nineteen twelve 


pany, who have 


; i The Rapid Electrotype Co. 
been using elec Cincinnati, Ohio ' 


S Gentlemen:- 
trotypes to print 
We are returning you herewith contract 
and lease for the Aluminotype Process duly 


the New York executed. 


We have had the Process now in use for 


City, Philadel- about two months and it has proven satisfactory 


in every respect. 


4 With further experience in the handling 
phia, and many of the Aluminotype Process, we are firmly con- 
vinced that we will get results beyond anything 
you have promised. 


other large tele- 


Yours very truly, 
THE JERSEY CITY PRINTING CO. 


hone directo- 
. ; a 


ries. asurer & Business Mgr. 




















The Aluminotype Process is a necessary adjunct to 
your business. It means better plates and lower cost. 


Booklet explaining process and sample will be sent to 
reliable houses on request. 


Address: | ALUMINOTYPE DIVISION 


THE RAPID ELECTROTYPE CO. Cincinnati 


Sole Owner of U. S. Letters Patent on Aluminotypes. 














Ask the Printer Who Owns One. 


greatest output at the /east cost— then it’s your duty to investigate carefully all our claims. 


The SWINK High-Grade I'wo- Revolution Press 


is the most compact, “ get-at-able” press on to-day’s market, occupying the least amount of space, 
absolutely noiseless, does not shake the building, and protects pressmen against nervous prostration. 
High speed, perfect register, book-form or four-color work, equipped with the best inking system. 


Catalogue will be supplied upon request, or special representative will call and see you. 


THE SWINK PRINTING PRESS COMPAN 


If you are on the market fora press suitable for 
all grades of work—a press built to yield the 








Factory and General Offices 
DELPHOS, OHIO 




















Acme Staple Co 

American Electrotype Co 
American Numbering Machine Co 
American 

American 

American Rotary Valve Co 
American Steel & Copper Plate Co 
Anderson, C. F., & Co 

Ault & Wiborg Co. 

Autopress Co 


Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 
Beck, Charles, Co 

Berry Machine Co 
Black-Clawson Co. 

Blatchford, E. W., Co 

Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co.... 
Bresnan, DeBoise, Co 
Brislane-Hoyne Co 

Brown Folding Machine Co 
Brown, L. L., P 

Burrage, Robert R 


Cabot, Godfrey L 

Calkins & Holden 

Carborundum Co 

Carver, C. R., Co 

Challenge Machinery Co 
Chambers Brothers, Co 

Chandler & Price Co 

Coes, Loring, & Co 

oe ere SO TT Tre te 
Cottrell, C. B., & Sons Co 

Cowan Truck Co ; 

Crane, Z. 5 

Crocker-Wheele 

Dennison Mfg. Co 

Denny, Hilborn & Rosenbach 
Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker. 
Dewey, F. E. & B. A 

Dexter Folder Co 

Dick, Rev. Robert, Estate 

Dinse, Page & Co 


Durant, W. N., Co 
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Eagle Printing Ink Co 
Economy Engineering Co 


Haddon, John, & Co 

Hamilton Mfg. Co 

Hammermill Paper Co 

Hansen, H. C., Type Foundry 
Hellmuth, Charles 

Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co 

Hoole Machine & Engraving Works 
Huber, J. M 

Huber-Hodgman Printing Press Co 
Ideal Coated Paper Co 

Immerwahr, M. E 

Inland Printer Technical School 

I. T. U. Commission 

Jones, Samuel, & Co. 

Juengst, Geo., & Sons 

Kast & Ehinger 

Keystone Type Foundry 

Kidder Press Co 

Kimble Electric Co 

King Paper Co. 

Langston, Samuel M 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co 
Latham Machinery Co. 
Massachusetts School of Advertising 
Mechanical Appliance Co 

Megill, E. L 

Meisel Press & Mfg. Co 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co 

Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Co 


Mittag & Volger 

Modern Die & Plate Press Mfg. Co 
National Lithographer. 

National Machine Co 

National Steel & Copper Plate Co 
Oswego Machine Works 

Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co 
Parsons Trading Co 








Peerless Electric Co 


Printing Art 
Process Engraver’s Monthly 
Queen City Printing Ink Co 


Rapid Electrotype Co 

Redington, F. B., C 

Regina Co 

Rich & McLean 

Riessner, T 

Rising, B. D., Paper Co 

Robbins & Myers Co. 

Roberts Numbering Machine Co 

Roser, Herman, & Son 
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Scott, Walter, & Co 

Seybold Machine Co 

Shepard, Henry O., Co........ 
Sheridan, T. W. & C. B., Co 
Sprague Electric Co. 

Sullivan Machinery Co 

Swink Printing Press Co 
Tarcolin 

Tatum, Samuel C., Co 

Toledo Web Press Mfg. Co 
Triumph Electric Co 

Ullman, Sigmund, Co 
Vandercook, R. O 

Wanner, A. F., & C 

Want Advertisements... 
Warren, S. D., & Co. 
Watzelhan & Speyer.. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co 

Western Paper Stock Co 
Western States Envelope Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co 
Whitaker Paper Co 

White, James, Paper Co 
Whitlock Printing Press & Mfg. Co 
Wiggins, John B., Co 
Williams-Lloyd Machinery Co 
Wing, Chauncey 

Wire Loop Mfg. Co 
Zeese-Wilkinson Co. 

















TIME! 





That’s What You Save 
by Using 


MULTIPLE 
MAGAZINE 
LINOTYPES 


inniiicainad 8 Quick-Change Model 8 


Three-Magazine Linotype Three Magazines 








Quick-Change Model 9 


Four Magazines 


No Lifting of Magazines 
No Waiting for Changes 





RU ae No Interruptions 


NM 
No Time Wasted 


Operator makes complete change of face, body 
and measure in less than a minute, without leaving 
his seat. All this counts up bigger than you realize. 
Start this saving now in your composing-room. 


Quick-Change Model 9 
Four-Magazine Linotype 








@ We are selling agents for The Thompson 
Typecaster. This machine will keep your type cases filled at comparatively 
trifling cost, and enable you to eliminate a// distribution. 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: 1100 S. Wabash Ave. SAN FRANCISCO: 638-646 Sacramento St. NEW ORLEANS: 549 Baronne St. 


TORONTO — Canadian Linotype, Ltd., 35 Lombard Street 


RUSSIA BUENOS AIRES— Hoffmann & Stocker MELBOURNE 
SWEDEN Mergenthaler RIO JANEIRO — Emile Lambert SYDNEY, N. S. W. 
NORWAY }Setzmaschinen-FabrikG.m.b.H., PORTO ALEGRE (Brazil) — Edwards, = WELLINGTON, N. Z. [ Parsons Trading Co. 
HOLLAND Berlin, Germany HAVANA — Francisco Arredondo MEXICO CITY, MEX. 
DENMARK SANTIAGO (Chile) — Enrique Davis TOKIO —Teijiro Kurosawa 
BOGOTA (Colombia): Dr. Manuel M. Escobar 





























Wer viously PURCHASED ' eT ATTOTSN, PURCHASED 


>>»- THIS MONTH 














THIS MONTH 
NAME OF CUSTOMER BX; | Ua NAME OF CUSTOMER 

















Kramer & Chandler - Omaha, Neb. aan ; ai The Acme Press - - Victoria, B. C. 
Universal Ptg. & Eng.Co., - Erie, Pa. | 1 E a_i , A.B. Dick Co. - - - Chicago, Ill. 
Allen, Lane & Scott, Philadelphia, Pa. x a = The Stevens-Davis Co. - Chicago, Ill. 
Winter-Langeneckert wae 0 oe E : is Asa Printing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Henry Field Seed Co Pade ma 4 Times Printing Co., 

” yp 4a. g 39 Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Jas. K.Turner - Cleveland, Ohio a 234 Joseph Mack Ptg. House, 
J. A. Bluntach - - Rochester, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. 


The Telegram Job Printer, _ Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Winnipeg, Man. New York City. 


Stephen H. Mitchell, Saskatoon, Sask. i J. A. Paton, - - - Eburne Sta., B.C. 
A. R. Barnes & Co. - - Chicago, Iil. SE 23 Wright & Potter Ptg. Co., 
Thompson-White Co. - Chicago, Ill. 2 Boston, Mass. 
Walton & Spencer Co. - Chicago, Ill. :: #9 John T. Palmer Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Windermere Press - Chicago, Ill. . = &F W.F. Hall Ptg.Co. - - Chicago, Ill. 
George Seton Thompson Co., E iy Eau Claire Book & Sta. Co. 
ee. Surpassing == Eau Claire, Wis. 
E.R. Meitzen - - Hallettsville, Tex. es “ Sead : 
cap e = combined = ::: The Crowell Pub. Co., ; 
Combe Printing Co. - St. Joseph, Mo. I. f ane Springfield, Ohio. 
Frank Collyer - - New York City. y * — 24 Trow Directory Ptg. & Bk. B’dg Co. 
Butterick Pub. Co. - New York City. ; other 2 New York City. 
Messrs. Brigdens, Ltd. - Toronto, Ont. & 2-rev. press ie Stevens, Maloney & Co. - Chicago, Ill. 


The London Ptg. & Litho. Co., - manufacturers :*. Williams Printing Co., 
London, Ont. : im the world. os New York City. 


J. Mans Engraving Co. - Chicago, Ill. : og W. J. Anderson - - - Chicago, Ill. 
Joe Wilson Ptg. Co., "eae Grit Publishing Co., Williamsport, Pa. 


San Francisco, Cal. ‘ 
The Guide Pub. Co., - Huntington, Ind. National Blank Book "Whe ~— 
, Mass. 


RES oe a Pa. Buffalo Volksfreund Ptg. Co. 
ae g Buffalo, N. Y. 
The Brown Bag Filling Machine Co. : 
Fitchburg, Mass. | 1 E. J. Schuster Ptg.Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
The Cargill Co. - Grand Rapids, Mich. Hoyer & Robinson - - O¢elwein, Ia. 


Commonwealth Press, © Frederick Stearns & Co. 
nr For prices and other ’ Detroit, Mich. 


The Browning Press, Cleveland, Ohio, information address Foreign Shipments - - - - - - 
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The Evening Post Job Ptg. Office, Dept. D. 


New York City. Total - 


Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing Co. 


SALES OFFICES IN 14TH AND ROBEY STREETS FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS: 
THE UNITED STATES: CHICAGO Toronto Type Foundry Co. 


‘ Canada 
Chicago, 1218 Monadnock Bik. Eight < . y Ltd., Toronto, 
ight and one-half acres of floor : 
New York, N. Y., 38 Park Row ? S. A. des Presses Typogr. Miehle, 


Dalles, Texes, 411 Jeanite Building space devoted exclusively to 7 Rue Laffitte, Paris, France 


the manufacture of Miehle Druck Pressen G. m. b. H. 
Boston, Massachusetts, 164 Federal Street 56 Mechaatien.; Rallis Mandan 


Seatenh Regens See ee ey two-revolution Herm. Stoltz & Co., Avenida Central, 

San Francisco, California, 401 Williams Building presses Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Atlanta, Georgia, Dodson Printers Supply Company Williamson, Balfour & Co., Santiago and Valparaiso, Chile 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Commonwealth Trust Building Parsons Trading Co., Buenos Aires, Mexico City and Havana 
































